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AND THE SHARK 


By A. W. DIMOCK 
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SHIPPED for the v’y’ge, 
cap’n, and I'll stand by ye, 
but we’re liable to land in 
Mexico!” 

Big drops stood on the 
boatman’s forehead as he 
struggled desperately with 
his paddle against the fleeing tarpon that 
was dragging us swiftly out to sea. In the 
smoothest water, the gunwales of our cranky 
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4 glided easily heside the tarpon.” 


little canoe stood but five inches above the 
surface. Twice already, in fighting the big 
fish, I had nearly capsized the tiny craft and 
water had poured over its sides until we sat 
in a pool that reduced to three inches the 
barrier between us and the Gulf. For we 
were two miles off the coast, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, while to the eastward a heavy squall 
was building, marked by black masses of 
clouds capped by thunderheads and quite 
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“He dashed for the Gulf through Big Gasparilla Pass.” 


certain to strike us. It was the hurricane 
month and as the boatman fought with the 
paddle and I with the rod, neither of us need- 
ed to be told that we had no business to be 
outside of the pass. 

I had struck the tarpon an hour before in 
Charlotte Harbor and, after a number of 
brilliant preliminary leaps and a few quick 
runs in several directions that had threatened 
alike my equilibrium and my rod, he had 
dashed for the open Gulf through Big Gas- 
parilla Pass. In the swift current of the ebb- 
ing tide he had his own way with us, although 
I gave my tarpon line a chance to make good 
its warranted strength of forty pounds and 
braced against my shoulder the heavy rod 
until it cracked, while my boatman paddled 
mightily for the shore. But the silver king 
swam swiftly and strongly with occasional 
joyous leaps, helped on by wind and tide, 





and always seaward, while the shore receded 
with every minute that passed. 

When the boatman ceased paddling for a 
moment, to bail out some of the water in 
which he sat, the bow of the bubble boat 
swung around till it pointed to the fish. Then 
I reeled rapidly and seemed to be bringing in 
the tarpon, but it was the canoe that went out 
to him and the coast began to fade. Once I 
pulled too near and the frightened tarpon 
bumped against the canoe as he rose beside 
it and splashed a few more gallons of water 
over the low side of our craft. A family of 
dolphins swam lazily near us, and as one of 
them rose to the surface between our canoe 
and our quarry I felt the blow of his tail 
against the taut tarpon line that I held. We 
passed a bunch of cavalli which spattered us 
as they leaped out of the water in eager chase 
of a school of smaller fry. Pelicans in our 
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path rose clumsily and with curious inter- 
mittent flight winged their way to the now 
distant shore. The long, oily swell of a com- 
ing storm shut out the line of coast as we 
sunk in the hollows of a yet unruffled sea, 
while a rising bank of clouds in the southwest 
threatened to make of our position a storm- 
center. The breeze from the east which had 
fought for the tarpon against us, became fit- 
ful and at times yielded to an opposing gust. 

The coast line grew fainter, the water 
about us began to dance, and the black cloud 
masses in the eastern sky took solid form as 
they rolled toward us, sending forth warning 
peals of thunder. I might have cut the line 
and begun the race for shore against the on- 
coming storm, had not the tarpon seemed to 
be weakening and by frequent changes in his 
course giving hope of his speedy surrender. 
As the canoe was again brought beside him 
he started seaward once more with apparently 
unimpaired strength, and I had again to face 
my boatman’s hint that Mexico was the next 
land on our course. I was sure that when 
the storm struck us we could cut loose from 
the tarpon and, with two paddles, could ride 
out anything less than a hurricane. But I 
was troubled about the sluggish little flat- 
bottomed skiff in which the camera-man fol- 
lowed, which was intended only for smooth 
water and was now rowed by a confessed 
landlubber. As the camera-man refused to 
turn shoreward without us, I said to my boat- 
man: ‘“‘Captain, we’ve got to make that shore 
now, tarpon or no tarpon.” 

His somewhat eager assent was qualified 
by: “If we can!” 

The camera-man made the painter of the 
canoe fast to his skiff, took my paddle, and 
with the two boatmen labored lustily with 
paddles and oars. My work with the rod 
was scarcely less strenuous. I put upon the 
tackle all the strain it would bear, but from 
time to time lost line to the tarpon until nearly 
six hundred feet were out and not many turns 
left on the reel. 

Then came sudden relief as the fish dashed 
toward us, followed by the fear that he had 
broken loose. For I reeled in many yards, 


feeling only the strain of the dragging line, 
until I had half its length to the good, and 
was counting the game as lost when, within 
fifty feet of the canoe, the tarpon rose half a 
dozen feet in the air while a great splash in 
his wake told of his narrow escape from a 
tiger of the sea. His pursuer disappeared 





and I reeled in line until I again felt the pull 
of the fish, which was now ahead of us and 
making for the shore, when there appeared 
swimming silently beside the canoe, so near 
that I could have laid my hand upon him, 
quite the largest hammerhead shark I hav 
ever had the fortune to meet. His length oi 
over fifteen feet exceeded that of our craft, 
which seemed frail indeed beside the mon 
ster, and a glassy eye at the end of the three 
foot bar across the brute’s nose looked us 
coldly over. His back rose above the surface, 
his leg-o’-mutton dorsal fin loomed beside us. 
The boatman stopped paddling and I held 
my breath as I thought how a single strok« 
of that powerful tail, followed by a few ju 
dicious bites, would dispose of canoe and 
contents, leaving no trace of either, excepting 
that the weight of a wandering tiger of the 
sea would have been increased. I held 
my rod idly with loosened reel waiting for 
the verdict, for it was plain that the big 
brute had it in mind to attack us. 

I recalled with a shudder my scornful 
statements that sharks in these waters never 
attack human beings and wondered how my 
boatman felt about his airy offers to run any 
shark in the Gulf out of the country with a 
stick. Long afterwards the memory of the 
cruel eye of that tarpon-devouring monster 
induced mutual admissions, and, without 
wholly renouncing my faith, I conceded that 
it should be treated practically as an aca- 
demic theory rather than a demonstrated 
fact. I know I gave a deep sigh of relief 
when a sweep of the hammerhead’s tail sent 
him far in advance of us and we renewed 
our struggle for the shore. But my heart 
was in my mouth a few minutes later when 
the water opened beside us and a whip ray, 
seven feet across his beautiful spotted back 
and wings, shot into the air above our heads 
and fell back into his element with a crash 
that could have been heard a mile, followed 
by the lament of the camera-man. 

“Been waiting for that for three years,” he 
cried, ‘‘and now, instead of a camera, I’ve 
got this blamed paddle in my hands.” 

The tarpon gave no more trouble. He 
swam steadily, rolling above the surface at 
times, but holding his general course toward 
Gasparilla Pass and the beach. He was 
tractable, too, and followed the lead of the 
line with little resistance until we reached 
the shallowing water north of the pass. He 
then awakened to new life and had made a 
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number of quick dashes followed by wild 
leaps in the air, before a big fin cutting the 
vater in his wake told that his ancient enemy 
was again on his trail. 


dashed away; but returning in a wide curve 
swept resistlessly with wide-open mouth upon 
his victim. The leap of the doomed fish was 
feeble and late; the cruel jaws closed over 
him. For yards around the water was crim- 
son. The tarpon was dead. As the great 
fin of the sea tiger swept past, less than his 
length from me, the voice of the camera-man, 
safe on the beach, came from behind me: 
“Couldn’t you have stood a bit nearer? A 


As the water was now less than waist deep 
got out of the canoe and played my part in 
the game from a firm foothold as I slowly 
worked the fish shoreward. As the water 
grew shoaler the pursuit of the hammerhead 
became fiercer, and at his every dash for his 
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tar pon was dead.” 


victim I had to give out line until more than 
a hundred yards of it was stretched between 
us. Again the shark disappeared until I had 
brought the tarpon within fifty feet of me, 
when he reappeared, his great bulk gliding 


little more human interest would have made 
that a bully picture.” 

A few minutes after he had photographed 
the tarpon tragedy the camera-man tied a 
rubber sheet over the tools of his trade, and 
easily beside the tarpon, whose every motion we dragged the canoe and skiff up on the 
he followed like a shadow. In sudden panic beach. A solid wall of, rain was rushing 
the pursued fish jumped clear of the water from the east and soon the darkness of the 
several times, and, swimming for the shore, storm swallowed us up. In half an hour 
was within fifteen feet of me when the pur- _ the sky cleared as the storm was beaten back 
suing shark, frightened by the shoal water, by a wind from the southwest. For a time 
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“In shallow water the tar pon leaps high in the air the instant he feels 
the hook.” 


the opposing currents seemed to neutralize 
each other and the water became unruffled, 
excepting as it was disturbed by a school of 
small fish that were playing near the shore. 
Then the wind from the southwest prevailed, 
bringing with it masses of heavy rolling 
clouds, forerun by hundreds of pelicans and 
gulls seeking food from the water and rest on 
the beach. 

When the gale abated we sailed south to 
Boca Grande, the big pass, headquarters of 
the marine monsters of the coast. The chan- 
nel here is ten fathoms deep, the pass a mile 
wide, the tide swift, and the rough water 
abounds in possibilities and big fish. There 
were sharks that chased and killed tarpon 
as I played them. When the sea was so 
rough that the crests of the waves spilled 
water over the low sides of the canoe, these 
brutes became most active and followed their 
prey and mine so fiercely as to threaten the 
destruction of our craft by collisions, often 
narrowly averted. Sometimes we saw be- 
side our canoe the big, open, three-foot 
mouth of a devilfish, sixteen feet across the 


back, with hornlike flippers on each side 
of his head, as harmless in his nature as 
he is devilish in appearance. Yet a playful 
touch of the great wings of one once lifted 
half out of water and nearly capsized the 
skiff of the camera-man, who was following 
him too closely. 

One morning a thousand-pound manatee 
rose beside the canoe, looked in my face, 
and, failing to recognize an old friend, dove 
hastily, sending with a stroke of his thick 
tail, as is the custom of the creature when 
frightened, a column of water high in air. 
Dolphins rolled their backs above water 
where fish abounded; heads of great turtles, 
uplifted for air, dotted the surface, and often 
rising beside the canoe disappeared suddenly 
with a gasp of surprise. Sluggish jewfish, 
the black bass of the California coast, some- 
times took our bait. If they chanced to be 


very small, we had jewfish chowder for sup- 
per, otherwise we let the big ugly things go. 
We wasted no time on the horse mackerel. 
Whenever a shark got on our hook we de- 
voted hours, if necessary, to his extinction, 
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although this compelled us to land on the 
beach to finish the brute. A prudent man 
loesn’t pull a frail canoe beside a fighting- 
mad tiger of the sea. 

In the big pass tarpon can best be caught 
from near the bottom of the channel and 
should be fished for with fifty feet of line and 
a heavy sinker. In shallow water the tarpon 
leaps high in air the instant he feels the hook, 
hut in the pass he often fights for a minute 
or two before coming to the surface. More 
han once when I had come to fear that my 
tarpon was a shark, he has suddenly shot 
above the surface, like a bullet from a gun, 
and in the first wild shake of his head thrown 
hook and bait fifty feet in the air, and one 


on 


even sent a four-ounce leaden sinker flying 
over my head from nearly twice that dis- 
tance. Other tarpon when struck came 
straight up from the bottom, one grazing 
our gunwale as he rose, and another leaping 
over the stern of the canoe. As soon as a 
tarpon was tired enough to let us pull the 
canoe beside him we removed the hook 
from his mouth and let him swim home to 
his family. It happened once that a tarpon 
was less tired than we had assumed. On 
that occasion we swam home and he had a 
gi od man-story to tell his friends. 

It had been counted a poor year for tar- 
pon, yet in fifteen consecutive days of fishing 
we were fast to forty-four tarpon, each of 





“In the first wild shake of his head threw hook and bait fifty feet into 
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“ Landed on a sand bar a shark with an aldermanic stomach. 


which had jumped for us from one to twelve of a pursuing shark, and the twelfth jump 
times. This high-water mark of twelve was a double number. There was commo 
jumps was made by a tarpon which was _ tion in the crimsoned water, new vigor at the 
stimulated to his later efforts by the presence other end of my line, and it was an hour later 





“A knife drawn across the distended organ disclosed the tarpon 1n sections with 
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the book still fast in bis jaws.” 
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“Up! Up! Up !~ He rose until the camera seemed pointed at the zenith. The captain 
swears that he saw the rthbon which marked twenty-five Jeet on the line 
as it hung plumb down from the tarpon.” 
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when I finally landed on a sand bar a shark 
with an aldermanic stomach. A_ knife 
drawn across this distended organ disclosed 
the tarpon in sections with the hook still fast 
in his jaw, and enabled the camera-man to 
photograph together the subjects he had re- 
cently photographed separately. Although 
this shark was only one fifth the size of our 
big hammerhead, yet he made but two bites 
of his victim. 

Our work at Boca Grande ended with the 
red-letter day of the season, of all seasons. 
I was fishing in the pass with fifty feet of line, 
and the bait was directly under the canoe, 
when a tarpon struck fiercely, quickly car- 
ried away a hundred more feet of line, and 
then swam so swiftly toward us that I feared, 
from the loosened line, that he had escaped. 
Then, fifty feet from the canoe, there shot 
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into the air a giant tarpon, measuring, as we 
learned afterwards, an even seven feet. Up! 
up! up! he rose, until the camera seemed to 
be pointed at the zenith, and before the rat- 
tled camera-man could get his aim, the silver 
king had turned gracefully in the air and was 
plunging downward. The captain swears 
that he saw, swinging clear of the water, the 
ribbon which marked twenty-five feet on 
the line as it hung plumb down from the 
tarpon. 

Once I gave my own estimate of the 
height of the jump to a group of friends and, 
after a glance at their grieved expressions, 
appealed to the one of most experience on 
the coast and with the tarpon. After a single 
moment of hesitation he remarked firmly: 

“We fishermen must stand together. I 
believe the story.” 





“Other tarpon when struck came straight up from the bottom.” 
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MRS. O’HALLORAN’S CHRISTMAS PARTY 


By MARY DICKERSON 
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ILLUSTRATED BY IRMA DEREMEAUX 


O’Halloran,” said the War- 
A) den of the Almshouse, 
kindly, as he rolled open the 
8 top of his desk and ran his 
/ fingers through the pile of 

=—— mail awaiting him. “ What 
can I do for you this morning? Congratu- 
late you, first. I hear you’ve fallen heir to 
quite a little fortune.” 

Maggie O’Halloran, a round little red- 
faced woman with a wisp of white hair 
twisted tight on the top of her head, nodded 
and smiled and bobbed, but spoke no word. 

“Sit down,” said the Warden. “I suppose 
you want to talk to me about it. Your niece 
has been to see me——” 

But there the bounds of Mrs. O’Halloran’s 
silence were reached, and she broke forth into 
speech. 

“Shure, sir, and what has Maggie Mulligan 
to do wid it at all at all? It’s named fer me 
she was, an’ I’m sorry fer it, an’ th’ name’s 
th’ only thing o’ mine she’ll iver be afther 
gettin’, an’ she hasn’t th’ whole o’ that, 
please God, but jist th’ Maggie part, o’ 
which there’s plenty others, an’ nobody’d iver 
suspect me o’ givin’ anything t’ sich 

The Warden raised his hand, and before 
that gesture of authority from the highest 
power she knew, Maggie stopped short, 
though flushed old cheeks and fingers nerv- 
ously quilting up her checkered apron showed 
the perturbation of her mind. 

“Tt doesn’t seem quite right of you, Mrs. 
O’Halloran,” said the Warden, sternly, “to 
speak so of your niece, when she has just been 
here making the most kindly offers to give you 
a home with her.” 

“Kindly offers, is it?” burst out Mrs. 
O’Halloran, even her awe of person and place 








not serving to down her wrath. “It’s kind- 
ness fer me three hunnerd an’ eighty-six dol- 
lars that’s ailin’ her—none fer me! She 
knows I’m seventy-nine an’ can’t be lastin’ 
much longer, but I wouldn’t be able t’ live up 
the eighty-six, sir, let alone the three hunnerd, 
if she got me. Mr. Warden, may I ask ye 
som’thin’?” 

“Certainly, I’m here to help you all I can.” 
But the Warden looked bored by this ob- 
stinate old woman, who would not live with 
the relative who offered to take her, and 
whose unexpected bequest had caused such a 
flutter of excitement in his institution that 
every pauper who could write was besieging 
the office for paper and ink with the idea of 
hunting out long-lost uncles and cousins. 

“Can th’ city be sending me off?” 

“Sending you away? No.” 

“Not even if I do be havin’ money?” 

“Three hundred odd dollars would not 
support you, Mrs. O’Halloran.” 

“Three hunnerd aven, plase, sir. It’s 
eighty-six, ye remimber. An’ they can’t be 
makin’ me got’ that Mulligan skinflint as 
has me name?” 

“No, though as she has so kindly of- 
fered . 

“Tntilligently, ye mane, sir. Maggie Mul- 
ligan was always great on th’ dollars. Thin, 
sir, I can be usin’ me money as I plase?” 

“T don’t see why not,” responded the War- 
den, ostentatiously turning over his mail 
again. 

“Thin, please, sir, I want t’ be askin’ a 
favor. I would like t’ give a Christmas 
party.” 

“A party?” gasped the Warden. Truly a 
party in the Almshouse, given by a pauper, 
was a thing of wonder. 

The anxious twist to Maggie’s smile light- 

















“*T would like t? give a Christmas party.’” 


ened as she heard the encouragement in his 
voice. 

She drew a long sigh of relief and began 
smoothing out the creases her nervous knotted 
fingers had made in her apron. 

“Shure, sir, there’s th’ ward down in th’ old 
frame buildin’. It’s been closed fer repairs, 
but it’s nearly ridy. Can’t I be borryin’ it on 
Christmas Day?” 

“But, Mrs. O’Halloran,” persisted the War- 
den, bewildered, “‘won’t you please explain a 
little more?” 

“Certain; as much as ye plase. Ye see, 
sir, th’ city do be givin’ us a chicken dinner, 
but it’s boiled. An’ th’ missionaries do be 
givin’ us another, but it’s hasty. Ye have t’ 
be a grabbin’ an’ a hustlin’ t’ git through, so’s 
ye don’t injoy th’ taste a mite, sir. Now, I’m 
figurin’ this way. There’s about fifty people, 
men an’ women.” Maggie glanced at the 
Warden under her brows to see if he bristled at 
this unlawful mention of “‘men and women,” 
but he seemed not to notice. ‘Men and 
women,” she repeated, “‘that I’d like t’ treat, 
an’ treat right. They’s some as has seen 
better days, an there’s some like me as 
ain’t, but I want t’ give ’em a party, like I’ve 





dreamed of nights an’ days since I was a girl 
an’ watched Miss Flossie, where I worked 
onct, havin’ one. I want a fine dress, pink 
wid white lace, like hers, an’ a fan an’ a fither 
fer me hair, an’ I want t’ go bowin’ t’ folks, 
an’ feed ’em right, an’ maybe prisents t’ their 
places, an’ napkins fer ’em, an’ flowers an’ 
real cream in th’ coffee, not out of a can, an 
plinty of iverythin’ an’ all paid for—not a 
charity bite amongst it!” 

She finished, her head held high in air, her 
lips trembling with excitement. The Warden, 
almost as interested, leaned toward her. 

“But, Mrs. O’Halloran,” he objected, 
“think of the cost! Have you considered the 
cost?” 

“T’ve considered that I’m a’most eighty, 
an’ niver had what I wanted yit!” she flashed. 
“Tt’s a pity ’f I can’t hev somethin’s I want it, 
before I die. Eighty years’s a sight o’ time t’ 
be waitin’ fer yer first party. An fer th’ cost, 
it’s figgered. A hunnerd laid in th’ bank fer 
a scarp o’ Christian ground th’ priest has 
blessed, an’ a dacent coffin, eighty-six fer me 
dress an’ fither an’ a new shawl, maybe, an’ 
two hunnerd fer th’ party. That’s sure 
enough, sir, ain’t it?” 
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“For fifty people? Mercy, yes.” The 
Warden was trying to find his wits, but only 
succeeded in locating his heart. 

There was a queer little mist upon his glasses 
as he listened to the plans of this elderly, eager 
child. The Warden was a kindly man, much 
bound by precedent and red tape. But 
with one snap he broke the ancient crimson 
cords and promised rashly. 

“Mrs. O’Halloran, you may have your 
Christmas party.” 

Rashly, because while he brought joy un- 
told to Mrs. O’Halloran and her guests, the 
other paupers growled and grumbled till he 
was forced to announce, unofficially, but so 
that it would penetrate to the depths of the 
wards, that any other inmate wishing to give 
a two-hundred-dollar spread was welcome to 
the same privileges. The promise was safe, 
but such is the foolishness of mankind that the 
permission to do the impossible did some- 
what assuage the tempest that had raged 
about his ears. The whole institution rang 
with the news. The details were discussed, 
enlarged, distorted. The invitations, when 
they appeared, were worn to shreds with 
reading, and their fifty possessors assumed an 
air of haughty pride which brought down 
upon them the sarcasm as well as the envy of 
their neighbors. 

Through it all Maggie O’Halloran reigned 
supreme. She called in, as assistant grand 
mistress of proceedings, the Warden’s daugh- 
ter, and that young woman labored meekly, 
only now and then offering suggestions which 
were, or Were not, accepted, according to the 
humor of the power of the moment. Together 
they journeyed to the city, Mrs. O’Halloran 
gorgeously attired in the accumulated best 
clothes of two entire wards, plus a few contri- 
butions from without, and they struck awe 
and consternation to the hearts of many sales 
people. 

For Mrs. O’Halloran, though she had set 
down seventy-five cents per yard as an 
enormous price for her débutante gown, took 
occasion to surround herself with the most 
costly goods in the store, and over a pile of 
stiff velvets, silks, and satins, ordered the rose- 
pink china silk which was to grace her person, 
and duplicated the performance at every 
counter which she visited. 

But it was at the caterer’s where she fairly 
outshone herself. The Warden’s daughter 
having slipped in a word of explanation by 
telephone, they were received with the deepest 


deference, and menus galore were set before 
Mrs. O’Halloran’s sharp old eyes. 

“But phat’s that haythen stuff?” she de- 
manded, gnarled forefinger pointing to the 
French dishes. “I'll have noneo’thim. It’s 
a dacint Christian faste I’ll be givin’, one 
thet aven th’ Mulligan craythure can’t be a 
jibin’ at. Consumy? Julianny? T’ll hev 
bane soup, an’ don’t ye fergit it. Raw oysters. 
What for? Iwant somethin’ solid. Oysters, 
but baked in a pan, wid cracker crumbs an’ 
butter. Salad? Whatisit? Greens? Cold 
greens? Niver a bit. If ye must be havin’ 
greens, make ’em hot an’ tasty. An’ praties. 
Not biled. T’ be sure th’ Lord made ’em 
best biled, but whin ye’ve had ’em so fer 
years, as we hev, ye git tired anyhow. 
Turkey? Chicken? Yis! Foine! But we 
do be gittin’ thim from th’ city an’ th’ mis- 
sionaries, an’ they’re fair. But pig! I ain’t 
had a bit o’ cracklin’ since I was a girl. 
Give me a pig, wid fat, juicy sides just a burst- 
in’, an’ a lemon in its mouth, an’ cranberry 
eyes! An’ pie an’ puddin! English plum 
puddin’; th’ one good thing th’ English has, if 
you ax me; an’, see here, young man, ice cream 
an’ coffee, an’ sugar in hunks, and cups wid 
handles, like dacent Christian cups, an’ could 
ye give us Chiny wid a pattern on? It’s en- 
tertainin’ an’ different. An’ napkins. They 
ain’t no good but they’s stylish, an’—an’ I 
guess that’s all.” 

It really hurt Maggie to stop. But the 
clerk bowed so deeply and treated them to ice 
cream with such an air of deference that she 
was comforted. 

“Humph!” she ejaculated, as they sallied 
forth once more. “It’s small wonder he 
trated us so foine. It’s not many orders 
loike that he’ll be a gittin’, ’ll warrant.” 

“T am very sure he never got one like that 
before,” said the Warden’s daughter, as she 
held up her hand to a passing cabman. 

Her enthusiasm was beginning to wear. 
She felt she could not stand any more exer- 
tion or publicity than was necessary. But 
Maggie pulled at her sleeve. 

“T do be spendin’ me money reckless,” she 
declared, “but I’ve me own legs, not t’ men- 
tion th’ blissed horse cars that go so foine 
widout th’ horses.” 

But when she found that the bill would not 
be hers to pay, she beamed and clambered in. 

“Shure, I feel loike I was enjoyin’ a fu- 
neral,” she exclaimed. “I niver expected t’ 
ride ag’in, till I wint t’? me own. I'll fix it so’s 





“Over a pile of stiff velvets, silks, and satins, ordered the rose-pink china silk.” 


ye can have a drive whin I’m buried, t’ pay 
fer th’ trate.” 

The presents were yet to be bought, the 
dressmaker to be seen, and by the time it was 
all done a very tired old woman and a pros- 
trated young one returned to their respective 
homes, and curiosity in both high and low 
circles of Almshouse life had to be held in 
check till morning. 

But then what a spreading of news! The 
Warden heard echoes of it as he tramped 
down to the office before breakfast to glance 
over his mail, and he smiled broadly at first, 
then scowled as he went back. His daughter 
was waiting for him. 

“© father,” she cried, “I was so dead 
tired last night I couldn’t have told a word, 
but now, well, I can’t ever tell it anyhow! It 
was so wonderful. One minute I wanted to 


cry with embarrassment and the next to 
shriek with delight. Such happiness! It 
couldn’t be duplicated for the money.” 

The Warden caught at the word. 

“Money?” he queried. “Exactly how 
much money did you spend?” 

“T’ve no notion. Maggie had it—or no— 
what’s left she gave to me. It’s upstairs. 
Why?” 

‘““Because,”’ said the Warden, “because it 
must every cent of it be returned.” 

There was silence for a moment. The 
Warden pushed his almost untasted breakfast 
from him. His daughter gave a gasp of dis- 
may. 

“Father!” she cried. ‘‘ Father, it can’t be, 
it shan’t. What do you mean?” 

“You might as well read it for yourself. 
Here.” 


” 
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The Warden handed her a letter. It was 
ill written, ill spelt, but triumphantly, bla- 
tantly, insultingly joyful. As her eyes glanced 
down its well-ruled lines, the Warden’s 
daughter flushed, then paled. 

“Father!” she cried. “It will kill her. 
Not only to lose the money herself, but to have 
it go to that Mulligan woman. I don’t be- 
lieve she’s found another, later will. If she’s 
got such a paper, I’m willing to wager she 
forged it, or—or something.” 

“Maybe,” said the Warden, grimly. “It’s 
possible, of course. In fact, it’s quite prob- 
able that there’s fraud somewhere. But who’s 
going to fight against her, or try to prove any- 
thing? Three hundred and eighty-six dol- 
lars is not three hundred and eighty-six thou- 
sand. Where would lawyers’ fees come from? 
And the city itself can’t institute expensive 
lawsuits for its paupers. It’s a shame, dear. 
I’m sorry, too. But I’m afraid her fun is 
over. By George, I only wish the money was 
all spent. I don’t see what they could do to 
her. She received it lawfully enough. They 
couldn’t send her to prison, and I’d like to see 
them turn her out of house and home or annex 
her wages, or anything 
like that! She has some 
advantage in being in the 
Almshouse!”? 

The Warden’s daugh- 
ter sat up very straight 
and her eyes looked 
bright and rather hard. 

“They couldn’t punish 
her if the money was all 


to save souls from being lost, they ought to 
be willing to let me have enough to keep one 
heart from breaking.” 

And, head held high, the Warden’s daugh- 
ter departed on her quest. She went off val- 
iantly, but was back by noon, crestfallen, 
hurt, and angry. 

“They laughed at me,” she cried. ‘They 
didn’t see pity, or humor, or anything, but a 
foolish old woman wasting money that wasn’t 
hers, and a sillier young one trying to help her. 
They said we should not encourage such ideas 
in the very poor! O father, father, what 
shall I do?” 

“Brace up first, little girl,” said the Warden, 
kindly. “You'll need every bit of your 
strength to help Maggie. For the serpent 
has entered Eden. Maggie Mulligan evi- 
dently has friends in camp.” 

“O father! Nobody was mean enough to 
tell?” 

“Certainly, my dear. You forgot that 
Maggie was mean enough to leave about 
ninety-nine hundredths of them out of her in- 
vitation. Naturally, they told. The whole 


place is agog with it.” 








gone?” she asked. 

“T don’t think so, but 
I’m no lawyer. Why?” 

“Never mind. I just 
thought of something. 
But there’s another plan. 
We’ve got to help. You 
watch the mails. Don’t 
let word of this get 
through to Maggie. Yes, 
yes, she’ll have to know : 
some time, of course, but = 
not till I’ve found a way 
to help her. I’m going 
straight to those rich peo- 
ple who are always both- 
ering around here with 
their theories and ideals 
and things. If they’re 
anxious to give so much 





“* Maggie!’ 


she cried; ‘O Maggie!’” 
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“Oh! oh! oh!” and catching up her gown, 
the Warden’s daughter ran full tilt to Mrs. 
O’Halloran’s ward. 

But she was not there. She had gone and 
none knew whither, though her special crony 
hinted most darkly at the river. “It’s a 
proud woman Maggie O’Halloran was!” she 
wailed, shrilly. “A proud woman who’d ’a’ 
stood death before dishonor. Oh! me poor 
Maggie, ye’re gone, an’ th’ blissed funeral of 
ye’s gone, an’ ye gone yerself.” 

The Warden’s daughter stayed to hear no 
more. The whole ward was alive with lam- 
entations. Clapping her hands to her ears 
to shut out the sounds of loud-voiced woe she 
ran to her room, threw open the door, and 
there, rocking upon her knees beside the bed, 
beheld the vanished heroine, the disinherited 
heiress. 

“Maggie!” she cried; “O Maggie!” and 
running over to the bowed little figure in its 
faded Almshouse blue, she put both arms 
round the withered shoulders, and they cried 
comfortably together. 

Maggie was the first to recover. 

“Tt’s punished I am,” she sobbed, con- 
tritely. ‘It’s punished I am fer niver givin’ 
a cint t’ th’ church. It’s a judgment fer 
wastin’ it all on me own sinful pleasure.” And 
she fell to praying again. 

“Hush!” said the Warden’s daughter, 


shaking her a little as she pulled her to her’ 


feet. ‘‘Hush, it’s nothing of the sort. It’s 
Mrs. Mulligan, that’s what it is, and nothing 
more. She’s trying to stop your party, but I’ll 
get ahead of her yet. You see, Maggie, I’ve 
thought of a plan. I’ve been to the caterer’s 
and I’ve paid his bill, with the money you 
gave me, and the dressmaker is paid, too, and 
here are your gloves and fan and feather, and 
the other things are coming. ‘There’s just 
three dollars left, and Mrs. Mulligan is wel- 
come to that if she comes over here to get it. 
But listen, Maggie! It can’t be a Christmas 
party any more. We'll have to have it right 
away, quick, before Mrs. Mulligan can get 
over here and lay legal claim to any of the 
things. Under the old will, that everyone 
supposed was the right one, they were yours. 
We'll use everything before there’s a chance 
for them to belong to anybody else. Under- 
stand, Maggie?” 

Maggie’s round face had resumed its apple- 
tinted hues. 

“Shure!”? she whispered, too startled to 
speak aloud. “But how about th’ bit o’ 
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blissed ground t’ lie in, an’ th’ hearse wid 
plumes, an’ a bit of a wake, d’ ye remember?” 
Even now her pauper’s dread of a pauper 
funeral would not be forgotten. 

“Allright. We'll fix about them later. We 
can, I know,” promised the Warden’s daugh- 
ter, boldly. “I suppose she’ll take the money 
that’s in bank, but we’ll get more, some way. 
Never mind about that now. Dry your eyes, 
and hold up your head, and march out of here 
as if you owned the earth, and tell everybody 
the party is coming off just the same. You 
needn’t mention its being so much sooner. 
We'll want every minute we can gain. Good- 
by.” 

During the next few hours the Almshouse 
surged with excitement. Reports, denials, 
suggestions, were flying from lip to lip. At 
the old frame building where the fun would 
be, plasterers and painters worked overtime, 
and, when their best was done, departed, and 
the Warden’s daughter with a corps of volun- 
teers turned in to cover up deficiencies. 

The place was decked with festal green. 
Rooms were stripped of decorative fans and 
draperies, of gay Oriental umbrellas, of flags 
and lanterns. The steward’s wife, a careful 
gardener, opened her heart and sent over a 
whole wheelbarrow load of flowering plants. 

An artist, imprisoned in a neighboring in- 
stitution, was allowed to be up and out till 
midnight painting, on a purloined hospital 
sheet, a royal banner of welcome, with the 
rude paints the workmen had left behind 
them. The newspapers had caught wind of 
the doings in the usual magic way, and cam- 
era men dogged every step, to the delight 
of Maggie O’Halloran, and despair of the 
Warden’s daughter. 

Even the night nurses converted the special 
diet kitchen into a fudge factory, descended 
upon the good-natured steward for sugar, and 
spent their spare minutes concocting quanti- 
ties of that dainty for the feast next day. 

The whole place seemed bent on giving to 
this elderly débutante a party that would be 
long remembered, and only the Warden, 
tramping restlessly up and down his office, 
realized the depth and malignity of the cloud 
that overhung her. 

In the morning, the pink silk dress, rather 
uncertain as to seams and wabbly as to deco- 
rations, but there, all there, arrived, and was 
put on view. Not a person who could walk 
missed seeing it. The Warden’s daughter 
even instituted a hand-washing in the blind 










































































“Out stepped the Warden with Mrs. Maggie O'Halloran upon his arm.” 


ward such as the place had never known be- 
fore, and let the famous gown be inspected by 
fingers no less eager than other eyes had been. 

And then came the feast itself, packed in 
bags and boxes and hampers, attended by 
astounded and supercilious waiters. But 
before the spirit of the hour, even those deep- 
dyed aristocrats forgot their airs, and worked 
side by side with the Warden’s daughter and 
her queerly assorted assistants, till at last the 
thing was done, the time had come, and only 
the Warden, as he stepped in to fulfill his 
promise and escort the hostess to her chair, 
remembered to glance down the path by 
which a possible claimant to it all might at 


any moment arrive. Not another person 
thought of Maggie Mulligan. It was time 
for the party! At the windows were gathered 
many who were not asked, shivering but hap- 
py. Curiosity, like pride, seems to feel no 
pain. Inside were all the friends and helpers 
that the place would hold. 

Crowded in one corner was the impromptu 
orchestra, “Blind John,” nursing the poor 
cracked fiddle that had won him many pen- 
nies in the days when he was well enough to 
walk the streets; the church organist, sitting 
before the little portable organ they took from 
ward to ward on Sundays; a doctor with a 
mandolin, and the artist prisoner with a bor- 
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rowed guitar. All morning the four had been 
rehearsing valiantly, and now, at a signal, 
swept merrily away into “‘ Marching Through 
Georgia.” The doors of the ward across the 
hall were thrown open, and out stepped the 
Warden, with Mrs. Maggie O’Halloran upon 
his arm. 

But such a changed and glorified Maggie 
O’Halloran! All flaming with bright rose- 
colored silk, all fluttering with ribbons and 
lace! White gloves were upon her gnarled 
old hands, a feather was waving from her 
puffed and frizzled hair, unmistakable pow- 
der decorated her nose, while behind her 
marched the fifty guests, brave in the best 
that they could beg or borrow, bent backs 
straightened, old eyes bright, withered cheeks 
flushed, and stumbling feet bravely striving 
to keep time to the swing of the gay, bright 
music. 

The Warden’s daughter gave a queer little 
sobbing laugh and wiped her eyes hurriedly 
as she saw them. The dear old chaplain 
stood smiling, with the tears openly streaming 
from his eyes, and even the youngest and 
most cynical of the house doctors took off his 
glasses and rubbed them sheepishly. 

But the guests did not notice. Proudly 
they marched to their places, staring in awe- 
struck wonder at the pretty place cards, or 
eying with delight the beribboned packages 
at every plate—the first Christmas presents 
that many of them had had for years. Eager 
old hands went out, but the Warden stopped 
them. 

“First, Maggie must make her speech.” 

She stood, flushed, smiling, everything very 
still about her. But before she had even 
finished her queer little old-time courtesy there 
came, through the silence, a sound, a sinister 
hum of excitement from the crowds outside, a 
loud-pitched, angry voice, a rush of hurrying 
feet. 

There was a short-lived struggle at the 
door, and Maggie Mulligan, a policeman at 
her heels, broke through the startled people 
and stood, pale, panting, beside the smaller, 
older figure of her gaudy little aunt. 

“Stop it!” she cried, shrilly. “Stop it! 
Yez tried t’ get ahead of me, but yez hev got 
left this time. I’m here. Don’t yez dare eat 
a morsel of that dinner, ner tech a one uv 
them silly ribbon bows.- They’re mine. It’s 
all mine. Even the dress on_this dotty old 
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peacock’s back’s mine, bought wid th’ money 
she’s stealin’ from me. I'll hev ye arrested, 
Maggie O’Halloran, if yez do be me aunt, 
more shame t’ ye, ye an’ that girl what helped 
ye, too! Give it up, I say,” and she clutched 
wildly at the fan in old Maggie’s trembling, 
stricken hand. 

But the Warden stepped between, and at 
his nod the policeman caught the raving 
woman, and held her fast. 

“T tried to avoid this,” said the Warden, 
slowly, turning to the frightened guests and 
laying his hand gently on Maggie O’Hallo- 
ran’s shoulder, “but I couldn’t find you, Mrs. 
Mulligan, when I called at your home this 
morning. If I could have reached you there 
or my orders here had been obeyed, we should 
have been spared all this. For, Mrs. Mulli- 
gan, though you may honestly believe what 
you have said, it is not true. Not one word 
of it.” 

“Th’ will!” shrieked Mrs. Mulligan. “I 
tell you I’ve found a later will—” but the 
policeman stopped her by a firm large hand 
across her lips, and the Warden went calmly 
on: 

“My lawyer has been at work upon the 
case since yesterday,” he said, with an en- 
couraging pat on the gay pink shoulder be- 
neath his hand, “‘and your will, Mrs. Mulli- 
gan is not — ah —strictly legal. Why, the 
officials at the probate court will tell you. I 
would, but we’re busy here, and,” with a 
glance at the brightening faces about him, “I 
think things might not be exactly pleasant 
for you if you stayed. As your policeman 
will be of no other use, perhaps he will be 
kind enough to see you safely off the grounds 
of the institution.” 

There was a deep sigh of relief, as Mrs. 
Mulligan, still protesting, was hustled away 
by the very arm that she had brought to de- 
fend her, and as the crowd opened and closed 
behind her once more the Warden turned to 
the others with a smile. 

“It’s over and done with now,” he cried, 
“and the fuss was for nothing after all. Here’s 
to Maggie O’Halloran and her three hundred 
and eighty-six dollars—the dollars that she 
has, the dollars that she never lost! Here’s to 
Maggie O’Halloran, and here’s to her Christ- 
mas party!” 

And between tears and laughter the fun 
went gayly on. 
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SHE hot sun of midday beat 
down into the patio, where 
ba HA\ the lizards were basking, 
A vividly green against the 
Wy glaring white of the stones. 
Below the plateau whereon 

the Executive Palace stood, 





and sinking in terraced rows down the 
mountain slope to the plain, gleamed in the 
fierce heat the gay awnings, the creamy walls, 
and the palm-crowded gardens of the houses 


of Andeluvia, capital city of Venador, 
youngest and most tragically dowered of all 
the blood-born republics of South America. 
Beyond stretched the coffee fields, parched 
and burnt, a sky like a slab of turquoise 
beating waves of quivering heat down upon 
them; and, in the far distance, zigzagged a 
thread of yellow coast line bordering the 
luminous, liquid azure of the sea. 

From beneath the grateful shadow of the 
silken awning which shaded the broad 
balcony of the Executive Palace, where 
Montargez—last tiger to leap into power, 
last massacrer to cut his way to the Presidency 
through the red avenue of revolution—reigned 
and ruled, an autocrat and a tyrant, Hamilton 
looked down on the sun-glazed picture and 
thoughtfully drummed with his finger tips on 
the balustrade. 

A tall, straight-backed, upstanding young 
American, fair-haired, fair-skinned, gray- 
eyed, he seemed out of focus in this nation 
of yellow-faced, undersized, strutting mani- 
kins, among whom uncharitable Fate had 
pitchforked him; and vet his destiny and 
theirs were “of a mingled yarn,” so hope- 
lessly entangled that no man might foresee a 
chance of .its unraveling. For the revolu- 
tion which had brought Montargez into 
power had uplifted Hamilton with him. 


GEORGE BREHM 


Coming overland into Venador—none 
knew whence or why—at a period when the 
new government was struggling out of the 
wreckage and chaos of the old, and when 
brains and brawn were badly needed at the 
helm, he had cast in his lot with Montargez, 
steered the Ship of State into placid waters, 
and been rewarded with election to the post 
of secretary, confidant, trusted adviser to the 
President. How much a woman’s whim, a 
woman’s fancy for that fair hair and those 
gray eyes of his, was accountable for his 
elevation he never wholly guessed, for Sefora 
Montargez was a loyal wife and it was her 
fancy, not her fidelity, that wavered. 

Seven months ago it had seemed to 
Hamilton that all the hopes he had in life 
were hived here, in Venador; that all the 
future held for him was to take for wife one 
of its dark-eyed sefioritas—it mattered not 
which, for his heart was untouched—and 
that “she should rear his dusky brood” and 
perhaps, in time, make him semi-contented 
with his lot, semi-forgetful of his exile and 
semi-satisfied to be of this excitable, spectac- 
ular, half barbaric people. 

But seven months may alter the whole 
current of a man’s life—especially if he be on 
the right side of thirty. And seven months 
ago he had not met her. Seven months ago 
the United States Copper Trust had not bribed 
Montargez into letting it slip a tentacle into 
Venador, and Hamilton had not even heard 
Helen Forsythe’s name. And yet it seemed to 
him to-day as though she must always have 
been the guiding spirit, the aim and purpose 
of his life. He could not bring himself to be- 
lieve that he had never known her, never met 
her, until that day when her father’s private 
yacht steamed over the glaze of sea yonder 
and heralded the coming of the Copper Trust. 
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In the beginning, it had been Colonel 
Forsythe’s intention to remain but a month, 
just long enough for him to see the mines in 
working order and the interests of the trust 
properly safeguarded. But Helen had over- 
ruled that in her sweet imperious way—the 
place interested her and the climate agreed 
with her, she said—and, in the end, Montargez, 
at Hamilton’s suggestion, had placed the 
confiscated hacienda of his dethroned and 
publicly executed predecessor at their dis- 
posal and they had remained six months— 
and were remaining still. 

Why Miss Forsythe had elected to cut her- 
self off from the gayeties of Newport and 
bury herself in the tawdry capital of an opera 
bouffe republic, Hamilton had, sometimes, 
been vain enough to think he could guess; 
for some subtle vein of affinity had drawn 
them together and they had been on terms of 
intimate friendship up to yesterday. 

Yesterday. The very thought of it set the 
blood drumming in Hamilton’s temples and 
made his cheeks burn with shame. To have 
the plague spot of his life dragged to light like 
that—and before her. To have the cloak of 
respectability torn from him and his naked 
soul revealed to her disgusted eyes. 

From the very beginning she had been 
frank with him; she had told him that her 
promise had been partially given to another 
man, the son of her father’s intimate friend. 
And yesterday that other man, curious to 
know why she lingered so long and why her 
letters had become so brief and so infrequent 
of late, had come, unheralded, to Venador, 
and, recognizing Hamilton on the instant, 
had stripped him of his mask before her and 
before Sefiora Montargez. He could repeat 
that pitiless denunciation word for word. 
Every syllable of it seemed to be hammered 
ineffaceably upon his brain. 

“Hamilton, eh? Not even decency or 
shame enough to change your name. Hamil- 
ton, the renegade, Lieutenant George Ham- 
ilton, late of the United States Army. Fellow 
who was caught supplying the enemy with 
copies of state documents and plans of 
fortifications at the time of the Spanish War. 
Broke out of the guard house, somehow, 
and got away on the very eve of being court- 
martialed. They’d have shot you like any 
other dog, you damned traitor, if you’d ever 
come to trial.” 

Every tone of Sternroyd’s voice, every ex- 
pression that hardened Miss Forsythe’s face, 
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had an enduring place in Hamilton’s memory, 
and his soul writhed under the sting of it. 

A step on the balcony, a “tsch-h-h” of 
silken skirts, a breath of that overpowering 
essence of tuberose which was always the 
herald of her coming—the traitor that told of 
her presence after her going—then he found 
Sefiora Montargez’s slim, ring-crowned hand 
upon his sleeve and her dark, serious eyes 
looking up into his. 

“ Amigo, I know what it is that frets you,” 
she said, sympathetically. “But be of good 
cheer. To-night is His Excellency’s ball and 
you fear she will put public affront upon you 
by remaining away, when it is given in her 
honor. It will not be so. I did send to her 
a note this morning: here is her reply.” 

She put an open letter into Hamilton’s 
hand and watched him with serious eyes 
while he read it. 

“Dear Sefiora Montargez,” it ran, “If I 
cannot wholly understand your solicitude for 
the person mentioned, I can at least afford to 
be merciful in so small a matter as that which 
gives you anxiety. Yes, I will come; but I 
shall be grateful if you will make it known to 
all His Excellency’s guests that I come as 
Mr. Sternroyd’s promised wife and that this 
will be my last appearance at a function of 
any sort in Venador. My father has given 
orders for his yacht to be provisioned and 
equipped for immediate sailing, and we leave 
at sundown to-morrow. Yours sincerely, 
Helen Forsythe.” 

‘Amigo, there is yet time,” said Sefiora 
Montargez as Hamilton put the letter back 
into her hand without speaking, the Savage in 
her rising in waves of fierce resentment and 
crowding the Woman back. ‘Ah, you should 
have killed that Sternroyd—a thing like that 
deserves no less. And that he should gain 
the Sefiorita Forsythe instead of suffering— 
Dios, it is monstrous. The half as much 
against Felipe and he be already in an un- 
known grave.” 

“Yes, know. But unfortunately, sefiora, 
His Excellency’s ways and my ways cannot 
always be reconciled.” 

“T know not what you mean by that— 
unless that you fear to be connect; fear that 
his Government will take action. But that 
need not be, amigo. The hand that strikes 
need not be your own. A word from you to 
His Excellency and the order goes officially to 
the Secret Guard and—4sch! the betrayer dis- 
appears. Or shall I speak to Felipe for you? 
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We owe you so much, His Excellency and I. 
Shall I speak for you, amigo?” 

“No, thank you, sefiora. I prefer to let 
matters rest as they are.” 

“Oh, you have not the fire—you have not 
the passion, you cold Americanos. You 
know as little how to hate as how to love. 
Look how you stand—like a stone—yester- 
day. Look how this woman of ice, this Mees 
Forsyt’e, turn and walk away, with just a lip 
drawn up at the corner and a hand that never 
even shake. It is only I who burn—I, who 
have nothing tolose. All I ever want is to 
see you happy, and happiness, I find out, 
could only come to you with her. And you 
let even that go and do nothing.” 

“T couldn’t do anything that would give 
me back the day before yesterday,” replied 
Hamilton, bitterly. ‘You know, of course, 
that that fellow spoke the truth when he said 
that if I had not broken guard they’d have 
brought me to trial and shot me. That’s 
why I fled. If I had had power, influence, 
wealth to back me up, I could have got a stay 
of proceedings—at least until my case was 
looked into thoroughly and my -wild story 
sifted to the bottom. But, lacking these, I 
knew how it would be: A drum-head court 
martial; charges which I could not disprove, 
could only meet with a tale so wild that no 
one would believe; then I should be taken 
out in the gray of the morning and shot like a 
dog. And I was young—and—and life, after 
all, is sweet.’ 

“Was it not the truth then—the charge 
against you?” 

“What does it matter—now? You would 
expect me to deny it if it were. It was true in 
substance, but it was false in fact. You’ve 
heard the case of that French fellow, Dreyfus? 
It was something like that. I was the tool of 
a man higher up—a man whose word would 
have been pitted against my word, had I 
come to trial. I didn’t know what I was 
doing, but I was caught with the goods, as 
they say in my country, and my case was 
utterly hopeless. I don’t blame Sternroyd— 
altogether. He was the guard on duty at the 
time of my escape and I suppose he was pun- 
ished for his carelessness.” 

Sefiora Montargez laid her hand upon his 
sleeve again and looked up at him with tender 
eyes. 

“Amigo, why did you not say all this to 
Mees Forsyt’e yesterday?” she queried, re- 
proachfully. “She is cold but she is woman 


and she care. Why did you not tell her, as 
you have told me?” 

“Because she would have believed it as 
little as, in your heart, you yourself believe it, 
sefiora. It is just exactly what any woman 
would expect any man to say under the 
circumstances. There never was a thief 
caught yet who didn’t say that he was the 
innocent victim of some one else. That’s 
part of the game. I think I’d rather have 
her go away believing me honest enough to 
take my medicine than look on me as a 
cowardly liar. She won’t say anything about 
this to her father, nor to any other of my 
countrymen when she gets back home, and 
she won’t let Sternroyd do it, either. I ex- 
pect that’s how he got her to ratify their semi- 
engagement.” 

“You ate a strange people, you Ameri- 
canos,” said Sefiora Montargez, shaking her 
head slowly. “You are a very strange 
people. You keep the steel from the hearts 
of your enemies and drive it into your own. 
I cannot see when will be the end of this for 
her and for—you.” 

And long after Hamilton had left her, she 
stood there trying to think it out. 


II 


THE spectacular side of President Montar- 
gez’s character, never more glaringly mani- 
fest than when his capital was en féte, came 
out in full flower at the ball that night. 

A small, dark, thickset man with close- 
set wolfish eyes, a hook nose, a pointed black 
beard, and a superabundance of fierce black 
mustache, he would have been conspicuous 
by the craft and cruelty of his countenance 
without the blaze of medals and orders with 
which his person was decorated, or the red 
ribbon and jeweled star which glowed in the 
opening of his evening collar. 

It was nine o’clock when he and Sefiora 
Montargez, in amber and gold, and diamond 
crowned like any queen, made their entry in 
state, and Miss Forsythe was conscious of a 
mingled sense of disappointment and relief 
that Hamilton was not with them. 

He did not put in an appearance until after 
the dancing had begun. And even then, his 
stay was brief, yet not brief enough to avert 
the element of tragedy which was to make the 
night conspicuous and his memory of it 
humiliating. 
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It was Sefiora Montargez who was re- 
sponsible for it. With that species of craft 
for which the women of the Latin races are 
remarkable, she had contrived that the after- 
supper dance should find Hamilton and Miss 
Forsythe brought together in one set of 
lanciers while Sternroyd was cast into an- 
other. The champagne had flowed freely at 
table and it had been Sefiora Montargez’s 
pleasure to appropriate Sternroyd unto her- 
self and to see that he had plenty. 

She appropriated him again in the dance 
and, from the tail of her eye, watched the 
effect upon Hamilton and Miss Forsythe 
when they found themselves thrown together 
in the “‘set” forming near to the windows 
giving access to the balcony. As an “effect,” 
however, it was distinctly disappointing; for, 
beyond a slight hardening of Helen’s counte- 
nance as she looked up and saw Hamilton 
approaching her, and a mere shadow of pal- 
lor on his, there was no outward show of 
the feelings this coup of the sefiora’s engen- 
dered. 

Hamilion knew, instinctively, that it was 
her doing, but he knew also that Miss For- 
sythe would believe it a trick of his own, and 
made haste to relieve her of an embarrassing 
situation. As surely as if she had told him 
in so many words, he knew that she would 
spare him the affront of declining to dance 
with him, of publicly putting him to shame, 
and at the same time he realized that every 
atom of womanhood in her shrank from the 
thought of touching his hand, the indignity 
of having his arm encircle her. 

How splendid she was in her cold white 
calmness, her unspoken contempt of him. 
Not a tremor, not a change of color, although 
he knew that her very soul was shaken with 
the dread of having to touch him. Only her 
eyes spoke, and they simply threw him back 
upon himself and challenged all the manhood 
that was in him. 

“Good evening, Miss Forsythe,” he said, 
as he stopped and bowed before her. “TI see 
that, like myself, you are tired of the gayety 
and care to dance no more to-night. Sefiora 
Montargez has told me that she fancies you 
are wearied and has commissioned me to find 
you a quiet resting place. May I place youa 
chair on His Excellency’s private balcony? 
You will be free from intrusion there.” 

The merest shadow of change in the ex- 
pression of her straight-looking, challenging 
eyes told him that she was grateful for this 
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consideration of her feelings and not a little 
surprised into the bargain. 

“Thank you—yes—if I can be sure of being 
undisturbed,” she replied, and followed him 
out upon the balcony. 

He found a chair and placed it for her, at 
a far corner, near to the rail, where she could 
look down on the illuminated gardens; then 
he turned to go. 

“Is there nothing else I can do for you?” 
he asked. “Can I get you an ice—a glass of 
champagne—anything?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” she replied, coldly, 
as she took her seat and leaned her full white 
arm upon the balustrade, her cheek upon her 
hand, and looked down at the festoons of 
lanterns that swung softly in the moist, warm 
fragrance of the night. ‘You said I might 
be sure of being undisturbed here.” 

A little gush of color came over Hamilton’s 
face and his lips tightened and curled inward. 

“So you may,” he said. ‘At the least, 
remember that I never lied to you yet.” He 
waited for her to reply but, beyond a slight 
upward movement of her shoulder, she gave 
no evidence that she had heard. “I under- 
stand that you are leaving Venador to-mor- 
row,” he went on. “May one wish you 
Godspeed, Miss Forsythe, and thank you for 
very many happy hours?” 

“Ts it necessary?” she said, without turn- 
ing. “May I not remind you again that you 
said I should be undisturbed? Good night, 
Mr. Hamilton. I don’t expect that we shall 
meet again.” 

“Nor I,” he replied. “That’s why I wish 
to thank you for your kindness to a poor 
exiled devil who— Well, no matter. Good 
night and good-by, Miss Forsythe. I hope 
you will behappy. I hope God will bless you 
all your whole life through.” 

If it had been Miss Forsythe’s intention to 
reply, it was forestalled by Sternroyd’s 
sudden lurching out upon the balcony and 
coming between them in a white heat of 
passion fed by the flame of champagne. 

“Look here, you know, this thing won’t 
work with me,” he cried, turning and shaking 
his hand at Hamilton. “Miss Forsythe’s 
had enough of you, more than enough, you 
damned traitor, and if you don’t sheer off 
and stop annoying her, there’s apt to be 
trouble. Oh, yes; know. That’s all right, 
Helen. Beg pardon for bad language and all 
that sort of thing, but when a man’s face to 
face with an article like this fellow he can’t 
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be choice in his expressions. I’ve given you 
my word I won’t betray him, and so, of 
course, I won’t. But if he’s wise, he’ll sheer 
off and go back to his friends in this Nigger 
Republic and keep out of your way.” 

Hamilton shut his hands hard and kept his 
temper well in check. 

“Mr. Sternroyd,” he said, “let me warn 
you, for your own sake, to be a little more 
careful in your expressions. Whether govern- 
ments take action or not, it is very little 
satisfaction for a dead man—and men have 
died in Venador for smaller things than call- 
ing it a ‘Nigger Republic’.” 

“T don’t care what they’ve died for. You 
can’t muzzle my speech. No, nor frighten 
me, either, you and your nigger butcher of a 
master.” 

“Sternroyd, for your own sake——” 

“You go to the devil with me and my sake. 
I don’t want any intervention on my behalf 
from a fellow like you. You would have sold 
your own country, and I make no doubt 
you’d sell this one if you got a chance. I 
know its history and I know yours. You’re 
in fitting company, my friend, when you get 
away from white men and cast in your lot 
with a fellow like Montargez—a nigger, who 
carved his way to the presidency with a 
butcher’s cleaver and would be hanged to- 
morrow, if he got his just deserts.” 

“Shut up, you fool,” said Hamilton, catch- 
ing him by the arm. ‘Men have been shot 
down here like beasts for less than that.” 

The window behind him clicked softly 
and, turning, he saw that His Excellency and 
Sefiora Montargez had come out upon the 
balcony. 

Miss Forsythe rose, a little pale and a little 
shaken, and stood with her hand resting 
upon the balcony rail. But Sternroyd, 
flushed with wine and the courage which 
comes of it, shook out a rasping laugh and 
stood his ground without blenching. 

“The old adage verified, President,” he 
said, flippantly. “Listeners never hear any 
good of themselves. Come of a free-born, 
free-speaking people, you know. Must take 
us as you find us.” 

“And always I find them charming,” re- 
sponded Montargez with a bow, and a smile 
that showed his small, crowded teeth. 
“Sefior Hameelton is good friend but very 
poor partner. Amigo, is this the way you 
treat Madame? The next dance is yours and 
yet you put us to the trouble of seeking you out 


like this. Take him away, Dolores, mia. 
We cannot leave our guests of the ballroom 
deserted by us both.” 

“Your Excellency—” began Hamilton with 
a nervous glance toward Sternroyd. But 
Montargez interrupted him with a laugh and 
a wave of the hand. 

“Tut! tut! A mere bagatelle—a mere 
Americano jest. And they are so famous for 
their jests, the Americanos,” he said, gayly. 
“Sefior Sternroyd is a guest, amigo, and to the 
true host the guest should always have carte 
blanche. A‘Neeger Republeek.’ He is good 
joke, that.” 

“Got to take us as you find us,” reasserted 
Sternroyd, waving hishand. ‘Always speak 
my mind. There goes the music, Helen. 
Coming in to dance? You’ve not given me 
one to-night.” 

“No,” said Miss Forsythe, with just the 
suspicion of a shake in her voice. “Call the 
carriage, please, and take me home. I trust 
His Excellency and Sefiora Montargez will 
pardon my going, but I am tired and have 
much to do before we sail to-morrow. Good 
night, sefiora, and thank you very much for 
all your kindnesses. Good night, Your Ex- 
cellency. I think we shall not meet again.” 

“So then, it is good-by as well as good- 
night, sefiorita,” said the President as he bent 
over her hand and touched it lightly with 
his lips. ‘Bear away with you a pleasant 
recollection of Venador and commend me 
to the good colonel, your father, when next 
you see him. I regret he is not here to- 
night.” 

“Tt was impossible, Your Excellency. He 
is sleeping on the yacht to-night and enter- 
taining friends who called unexpectedly and 
found us unprepared. Good night and good- 
by, again. Are you coming, John?” 

“Tn a moment,” replied Sternroyd, linger- 
ing to make his adieux, and then, without so 
much as a look in Hamilton’s direction, Miss 
Forsythe passed in through the swinging 
windows to wait for her fiancé’s coming in 
the ballroom. ‘Well, good-by, sefiora, and 
thanks for a pleasant evening,” finished 
Sternroyd with the nonchalance and the easy 
familiarity which is born of wine. ‘‘Good- 
by, President. Sorry if I ruffled your 
feathers. No hard feelings, I hope.” 

“Not in the least, not in the least, sefior. 
Banish it from your mind,” replied Mon- 
targez, genially. “It is the water and the 
back of the duck—nothing more.” 








Sternroyd laughed and passed on; yet, in 
the brief moment of his going by, Hamilton 
contrived to whisper something to him. 

“Get out of Venador to-night,” he said, 
under his breath. 

Sterhroyd looked at him over the angle of 
his shoulder. 

“You go to the devil!” he flung back; then 
he lurched into the ballroom to join Helen. 


III 


“THEN we must have other uniforms for 
my bodyguard,” said His Excellency, tipping 
back in his desk chair and glancing over at 
Hamilton, scratching away at his writing 
table on the other side of the room. “Did it 
not strike you, last night, that those they have 
at present are a trifle too somber, amigo? A 
breastplate of brass, to match the helmet, and 
a scarlet plume in place of a white one would 
give a touch of much-needed color. You 
might sketch out a design when I go to take 
my siesta. You areclever at things like that.” 

It was the morning of the next day and the 
scene was that particular apartment in the 
Executive Palace which His Excellency was 
wont to allude to jocularly as his workshop. 
Outside, in the passage which ran by the one 
door giving access to the large square room, 
a sentry paced, his footsteps faintly audible 
as he continued his monotonous journey. 
Through the window which looked down upon 
the patio the sunlight came in yellow oblongs 
and, dim in the distance, sounded the tinkling 
bells of the mule train coming down from the 
copper mines. 

His Excellency and his secretary were 
transacting the private business of the gov- 
ernment after the manner of an unlimited 
monarchy. 

Of a sudden, however, the sentry’s footsteps 
halted, there was the sound of a challenge, 
then a tap at the door and, in answer to the 
President’s own word of permission, the door 
itself was opened and a liveried servant en- 
tered with a card on a golden platter. 

Montargez took it up, made a sound in- 
dicative of mild surprise as he glanced at it, 
and then threw it down upon his desk. 

“Yes, by all means,” he said to the waiting 
servant. ‘Show her in without delay. Pre- 
pare yourself for a surprise, amigo,” he added 
to Hamilton as the man bowed and left the 
room. “It is always the unexpected that 
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happens, is it not? Mees Forsyt’e has just 
requested an immediate audience.” 

“Miss Forsythe?” 

Hamilton half rose to his feet, pale with a 
sudden inrush of conviction, but before he 
could speak another word, the door opened 
and closed, the click of the sentry’s heels as 
he resumed his march began again, and Miss 
Forsythe, pale and breathing hard, came 
down the length of the room toward the 
President’s desk. 

“So then, it was not good-by, after all, 
sefiorita,” said His Excellency, rising with a 
smile. ‘Figure to yourself the delight it 
gives me. But may I ask to what I owe the 
honor of this unexpected visit?” 

“President Montargez,” said Helen, rest- 
ing a shaking hand upon the desk and leaning 
over toward him, “I won’t mince matters. 
I have come to save you from an act of mad- 
ness which, if consummated, will bring you 
into serious conflict with the Government of 
the United States. If Mr. John Sternroyd is 
not delivered up before my father’s yacht 
sails—and delivered up alive, at that—I 
shall communicate the facts by cable to 
Washington and you must take the conse- 
quences,” 

“Facts? Washington? Mr. Sternroyd? 
Sefiorita, you speak to me in riddles. What 
are these ‘facts’ in which you appear to think 
I have an interest ?” 

“Mr. Sternroyd left me at the door of the 
hacienda at half past eleven o’clock last night 
and set out on foot to return to his hotel. 
He never reached it. I have since learned 
that his hat, battered and blood-stained, was 
found in the Square Venadorez at dawn this 
morning.” 

“Per Dios, how terrible! Do you think 
he can have been murdered, sefiorita?”’ 

“T have come to you to ask that. It will 
be a sorry day for you, President Montargez, 
if he has.” 

“For me, sefiorita? Pray be rational. 
How—beyond the interest I must, of course, 
take in the sefior as your fiancé, and a natural 
desire to help you—can this be of importance 
to me?” 

“Because, if he has been murdered,” 
replied Helen, looking him straight in the 
eyes, “I know that it has been done by your 
orders.” 

“Sefiorita Forsyt’e, this is an open insult!” 

“‘Sefior Montargez, it is something more— 
it is truth! I felt afraid of it last night. I 
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tried to reason with him, but he had been 
plied with wine and would not listen.” 

“‘Sefiorita, let us terminate the’ interview; 
for you pile insult on insult, and all are un- 
warranted. I know nothing of the man. And 
if it please you to communicate these absurd 
charges to your Government, you are at 
liberty to do so whenever it best suits your 
convenience.” 

“T have taken a step toward that end 
already,” responded Helen, throwing back 
her head. “I learned last night that the 
United States cruiser Olyphant is lying in 
the waters of Akapulka Bay, two hundred 
miles down the coast. I wired to the com- 
mander this morning—in my father’s name— 
that his vessel is needed instantly in the 
harbor of Venador to protect American 
interests. Sefior Montargez, will you or will 
you not give up Mr. Strenroyd alive? ” 

“Sefiorita Forsyt’e,” replied His Excel- 
lency with a hand-wave of dismissal, “I 
have already told you I know nothing.” 

For just a moment Miss Forsythe stood 
and looked him straight in the eyes. 

“Then you will have to take the con- 
sequences—you and your confederate!” she 
said, with a gesture toward Hamilton. 
“President Montargez, my country can 
avenge as well as defend.” 

Then the door opened and shut, and she 
was out of the room, past the sentry, and 
hurrying dizzily down the staircase toward 
the patio. In the passage below, another 
door opened, the door of Sefora Montargez’s 
private suite, and a slim, ring-crowded hand 
stretched forth and beckoned to her. 

Meantime, in His Excellency’s ‘‘work- 
shop” the President and his secretary stood 
looking at each other and—understanding. 

““Montargez, this is a dangerous game,” 
said Hamilton, after a pause. “‘The United 
States is not a power to be trifled with, and it 
holds the persons of its citizens sacred. When 
did you take the man?” 

“Last night—in the Square Venadorez. 
‘Neegars’ took him. It was my whim that it 
should be so.” 

“Was he assassinated?” 

“No. That is to come.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Tn the cells helow the palace,” responded 
Montargez, as he seated himself again in 
his desk chair and lit a cigarette. “The 
‘Neegar Butcher’ will attend to him.” 

Hamilton made a couple of nervous turns 


up and down the room, then halted before the 
President and rested both hands on the desk. 

““Montargez, let me advise you,” he said, 
earnestly. “Give the man up. No! it’s not 
a laughing matter. I’m not jesting; I’m in 
deadly earnest. Give the man up!” 

“Not until I give him up to the quicklime 
after the ‘Neegar Butcher’ is done with him.” 

“But what’s the good of it, Montargez? 
A mere spite isn’t worth the price you’ll have 
to pay. A United States war vessel lying off 
there in the harbor could blow your whole 
nation to dust in five minutes. For God’s 
sake be reasonable! Let the man go. 
Won’t you? For my sake?” 

“No,” said Montargez, banging his fist 
down upon the desk. ‘No, and No, and 
No! Not for you—not for all Venador—not 
for the whole United States! Is that plain 
enough? Montargez is ‘a neegar who carved 
his way to the presidency with a butcher’s 
cleaver,’ eh? Well, the butcher and the 
cleaver will introduce themselves to him 
when this cigarette is finished.” 

“But if the cruiser answers the call and 
comes to-day = 

“Let it! It will come too late. Before 
they can find even the shadow of a clew to the 
grave, the quicklime will have left nothing.” 

Hamilton’s face was as pale as a dead face 
now, and his hands were twitching nervously. 
He made one or two more turns up and down 
the room, then flung himself into the chair 
before his writing table and began to pen 
something on a slip of paper. 

He got up after a moment and carried the 
thing he had written over to the President’s 
desk; then, as His Excellency tilted his chair 
and bent forward to read, there was a quick 
movement, a sharp click, and he found him- 
self looking into the bore of a six-shooter. 

“Per Dios—” he began, but Hamilton’s 
tense voice broke in upon him. 

“Lower your voice and keep your hand 
away from that bell!” it said. “If you make 
an attempt to call the sentry or to get at the 
pistol in that drawer, I’ll blow the whole top 
of your head off—so help me God, I will! 
I’ve been the under dog in an unequal fight 
for five wretched years, Montargez, but there’s 
nothing on earth that can bring me down to 
butchery.” 

“ Amigo—” quavered forth His Excellency 
in a frightened whisper. “Amigo, I have 
been your friend ox 

“Wait a moment until I remove that bell. 
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Thank you. Now look at that paper. It’s 
an order for Sternroyd’s instant release and 
for a horse to carry him to the coast. Take 
up your pen and sign it. Sign it, do you hear 
me?—or as sure as I’m a living man I'll 
shatter your head like an eggshell.” 

Montargez took up his pen and scrawled 
his signature on the bottom of the order. 

“Blot it,” said Hamilton, “and push it over 
tome. Thank you. Now one last require- 
ment. Put your clasped hands on the top of 
your head and sit perfectly still. If you 
make any more noise than a sleeping cat, if 
you stir so much as one finger, I’ll fire—and 
you’ve seen enough of my marksmanship at 
target practice to feel pretty certain that I 
shan’t miss my aim.” 

Still keeping His Excellency covered, he 
took up the paper, backed over to the door 
and opened it a few inches. 

“Sentry!” he called. 

The footsteps in the passage halted. 

‘Si, senor?” 

Hamilton slipped the signed order behind 
him and out through the partly opened door. 

“Give this order from His Excellency to 
the captain of the guard and tell him to act 
upon it instantly,” he said. “Move lively— 
it’s urgent.” 

The paper was taken from his hand and the 
steps of the sentry went off down the passage. 
Hamilton shut the door, and, still keeping his 
man covered, leaned against it, waiting. 

Once Montargez attempted to speak, but 
he waved him peremptorily to silence. The 
sentry came back to his post and resumed 
his monotonous pacing back and forth. 
Minutes that seemed like hours crept leaden- 
ly by; then, of a sudden, there came a clatter 
of hoof-beats across the patio and dinning 
off into the distance, and Hamilton gave a 
long, low sigh. 

He waited until the noise of the thudding 
hoofs had diminished to a mere thread of 
sound, then he left his post before the door 
and went back to Montargez. His Ex- 
cellency had had time to recover from the 
first shock of surprise and terror and sat 
glowering at him like a small, malignant fury. 

“You can’t expect that I will overlook this, 
Sefior Hameelton,” he said, maliciously. “It 
is the act of a traitor, and traitors I forgive 
never.” 

“TI don’t ask you to forgive me,” replied 
Hamilton. “I ask nothing of you but the 
smallest possible favor—ten minutes’ grace; 
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no more. President Montargez,” he leaned 
over the desk and looked His Excellency 
straight in the eyes, ‘President Montargez, 
I’ve been the under dog in a fight with Fate 
this many a day, and any man who has even 
the faintest glimmer of manhood in him likes 
to see the under dog get a single chance, at 
least. Give me one. I’m a man without a 
country to appeal to or a flag to protect me, 
and this is—this must be—the end of Venador 
forme. I was a friend to it and to you in the 
days that have been. Now show your ap- 
preciation and give me the one chance I ask.” 

“What chance? What do you ask of me?” 

“Give me ten minutes’ grace. The order 
you signed called for two horses—one for 
Sternroyd, the other to wait in the patio for 
me. Promise me to sit as you are for ten 
minutes after I leave this room; then give the 
alarm, and, if your guards can catch me, I’m 
theirs—and yours! As God hears me, I'll 
take my medicine like a man. That’s the 
under dog’s chance. Will you give it tome?” 

His Excellency looked at him for an instant 
and then nodded. 

“Yes,” he said, with a vicious sort of smile. 
“You can’t escape me, anyhow; for in ten 
minutes’ time the telegraph can flash the 
news all round the outposts of Venador and 
my people will be waiting to head you off. 
Take your ‘chance’—it’s all you may ever 
expect from me in the way of mercy; be 
assured of that.” 

“Thank you, President,” said Hamilton, 
simply. “I won’t whine if you get me, and 
I'll take my medicine standing up. My 
regards to Sefiora Montargez, and—good- 
by.” 

Then he stepped to the door, whirled it 
open, closed it after him and went down the 
stairs on a hard run. 

In the patio a horse was standing, and close 
beside it, Sefiora Montargez and Helen 
Forsythe. The sight of them shook his nerve 
for a moment, but he pulled himself together 
and made a dash for the horse. 

“‘ Amigo—the Sefior Sternroyd—he is escape 
—he go that way!” cried Sefiora Montargez, 
as he came running up. 

“T know,” he answered, with a laugh far 
down in his throat. “I set him free. His 
Excellency will tell you. Addios, sefiora. If 
we meet again it will be in another world.” 

Speaking, he turned to Miss Forsythe; his 
arms reached out and clasped her as he put 
his foot in the stirrup, then, like another 
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Lochinvar, he swung her up, planted her on 
the pommel before him, and, holding her 
there, slapped the horse’s flank with an open 
hand and tore out of the patio in a gallop. 
“Cling to me!—look at me!—let me speak 
to you!” he said to Helen as the horse tore 
onward withthem. ‘I’ve only ten minutes to 
live, and I only asked those that I might make 
my way to you and speak. I wanted you to 





hear. I couldn’t die until I’dtold you. It’s 
alie! It’s a lie, do you hear? I didn’t do 
that thing! I was a tool—a dupe—a scape- 
goat. In the very shadow of death I tell you 


I didn’t do it!” 

She looked up at him with bright, swift 
eyes and a smile on her lips. 

“T know,” she said, with a little catch in her 
voice. ‘‘Sefora Montargez has told me. I 
know, know, and I am so glad, so glad.” 

“Thank you,” he said, simply. “It’s 
worth it all to have you know—and care. 
Listen: I’m going to put you down presently. 
In ten minutes’ time Montargez will have his 
men after me. I tricked him and got Stern- 
royd free, and I can’t risk your life by hold- 
ing you like this when the bullets begin to 
fly.” : 

“You won’t put me down,” she broke in. 
“You'll put me behind vou. Ease up the 
horse and let me get there now. They won’t 
—they daren’t—shoot me.” 

“What is the use, Miss Forsythe? In ten 
minutes’ time the telegraph will be heading 
me off in every direction but the sea, and to 
gothere— Whatisthe use? I can claim no 
protection from my country’s flag, and your 
father’s yacht does not lie in this direction. 
Besides, I could never go back to my native 
land. I am as friendless and as powerless 
now as ever. What is there for a poor devil 
like me to depend upon to fight such strength 
as that of those who ruined me?” 

“There is—copper,” she answered with a 
little hysterical laugh. ‘‘Let me get behind 
you now and here. Let me ‘get behind you’ 
in that other struggle! Ride fast or those 
demons of Montargez will be coming before 
we are well on the way. There is copper 
behind you! There is copper!—there is 
copper! It won’t fail you. Neither will I.” 


It was a good half hour later when the 
burdened horse left the last foot of solid earth 
behind and panted out with them into the 


clogging, yellow sand of the coast; though the 
glittering helmets of His Excellency’s guards 
had been in sight for the last mile of the ride, 
not a solitary shot had been fired. Sefiora 
Montargez had looked out for that, and her 
private purse was many piastres lighter, that 
year. 

Panting and spent, the tired horse came to 
the journey’s end and lay down to rest the 
minute his riders alighted. Before them, the 
blank sea stretched, a watery solitude under 
a smiling, sunlit sky, and behind them the 
plain, and the distant coffee fields, and the 
helmets of Montargez’s men. 

“We have come to the end,” said Hamilton 
with a smile of resignation. “It might just 
as well have been back there as here, Miss 
Forsythe. Thank you for all you would have 
done for me; thank you and God bless you! 
It’s all over, you see. There is no refuge 
here.” 

But it came even as he spoke. Round the 
wooded face of the headland to the north, a 
snow-white vessel suddenly swung, a cleft 
hill of leaping froth at her bow, a trail of 
tattered foam laces in her wake. A glint of 
flame and a puff of smoke shot from her for- 
ward deck, the boom of a salute rolled out 
over the waters and with it, a glory of white 
and scarlet stripes knit to a field of star-filled 
blue, flashed to her masthead and streamed 
out against the sky. 

“There is your refuge—there your duty— 
under your country’s flag,” said Helen, 
catching Hamilton’s hand in hers. ‘‘ Don’t 
fear for me. I am safe from Montargez and 
allhis brood. Go back and face it. Go back 
and be a man. Copper is behind you. I’m 
behind you. You’ll find me there—in Wash- 
ington—when you arrive. Go back, I say 
—for your own sake. And if that will not 
stir you, then—for mine.” 

“Helen!” 

“Go back, I tell you. Give me a clean 
name to go with this clean hand. I want it 
—I demand it. For—I love you! I love 
you!” 

Hamilton caught her to him and gave her 
one swift, laughing kiss; then he flung off 
his coat and shoés and ran down to the water’s 
edge; and, so long as she could see anything 
through her tears, she saw him swimming out 
to that ship and that flag, and her very soul 
sang with the joy to be. 
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“Far to the north on a cirrus cloud their sear blights spelt some word.” 











THE BATTLE OF SEXOS PORT 
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7 ROUGH dark and through light, as through that night, I shall hear, howe’er I fare. 
The pulsing drone of a riven exhaust—a hell that I cannot bear 
The throb, throb, throb of his motor blades on the mystery of the air. 


’Twas the second day of Sexos Port and the night of the second day 

That our tickers clicked our numbers and calls and ordered us into the fray. 
Sixteen we flew from the Roanoke stage and circled above the sea, 

Missing the fire of their mortar guns which thundered upon our lee. 


We knew they were pushing upon our flanks their worming gallery tubes, 

And had seen the arms of their burrowing dredges gaunt on their oscillant cubes; 
But all the land to the riverward now was hidden by hordite haze, 

And we could not see the landing stage or the yards of the Southern Ways. 


Regally couchant, assured of her might, lay Sexos, the gate of the West, 

Pulsing and blazing with sound and light from the sea to the hill-girt crest 

Where towered her roaring wind-vane wheels through the reek of her nights and days, 
Stifling the still of the cooler air as they mix with the roar of the ways, 

And bitterness grew as I gazed and thought—gazed long though the sight was old, 
For this was the meed of the nation’s blood, when her blood was bartered for gold. 
Our mar-coils had tangled their wireless waves, though our vibrators clicked true, 

As they felt to sea for the Francian fleet which with the dusk was due. 

Far to the north on a cirrus cloud their searchlights spelt some word; 

But their cipher code was unknown to us, so only the hearers heard. 


An hour we floated at poise in the void while the new moon sank toward the west, 
When again our tickers clicked our call, and we listened: ‘‘Come abreast: 
Vibrators now are sensing planes which left La Manche last night, 

They travel V’d a hundred east, and soon will be in sight.” 

I spoke to my motorman quietly: we set the righting vanes, 

Saw to the swing of the motor heads, and tightened the soaring planes. 

Silently shimmered the stars through the dark to meet the shimmering sea, 

And between the two hung our brittle fleet, membranous-winged and free; 

But we knew in the drama to play to-night we were—and our hearts beat strong— 
Fulfilling the dreams of a hundred centuries, eager but patient long. 
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Heat-lightninglike flickered the sudden east; then their lights flaunted west to the hills; 
And we watched them swing through the ten-league slant their swart aluminum bills. 
Silently waited their pauseless rush—twenty-eight we counted in all, 

When nearly impaled I dropt close-vaned, first shooting a maxite ball. 

We swirled far wide in the rush of their wind while they countered lumberingly 

And opened on us with their green-fire guns, but wounded only the sea. 

We paid no heed to their venomous spite, but mounted again in the blue, 

Counting the wreck of the dual fleet; breathing to grapple anew. 

Three of our ships had been caught and rammed, and six of theirs smitten with shells— 
One drifted south with her float-vanes jammed; the rest were froth on the swells. 

Far, far below for a little space hung the sheen of metal, but soon 

The fragile frames had faded away—there was only the spray and the moon. 


So much I saw: then turned our helm in time to avoid their ram: 

Our first shel! had missed, but our second struck true, and she burst like a bursting dam. 
The green-fire caught to her motor cans, and she writhed in her dire distress, 
And choked to death in the roaring draft of her own destructiveness; 

Ere the driving wreckage had cleared from the stars we shook with another crash: 
Her neighbor had grazed our west float-vane, and we staggered as under a lash, 
And fell a thousand feet ere we caught—just above the Roanoke stage; 

Caught just in time to drive through their wings as they chased us. In a rage 
With trembling hands I threw the bands that choked the leverage trains; 

And watched them fall in their veering scrawl till they crushed their nether vanes. 
I saw them strike on the crouching earth and crunch in a sobbing heap, 

While the green-fire burst from their riven wheels and began to curl and leap. 


At first I did not understand that our aéroplane was free, 

Till the fearful slide of her downward glide showed the black waste of the sea. 
Though we crazily slewed I hoped to rise and caught by the wind-shield guards— 
When we clinched a third spent aéroplane and shivered like brittle shards. 

Their aéronaut struck our motor points—they slew as our sheep are slain— 

Our screw brrred wild in the swirling air, and the righting-wings were vain— 
And I crushed his face with a tightening rod to put him out of his pain. 


I saw the face of their motorman, wide mouth and staring eyes, 

Rigidly fixed on the groveling earth as he watched its hell-blast rise. 
Ten thousand pace in that locked embrace—our gauges showed it fair— 
Though hours we fell—I watched to tell 





in that upward rush of the air. 


They say they found me clenched and clove, too full for speech of amaze, 

*Mid a tangled mass of alecthon wire in the yards of the Southern Ways, 

Crushed like my plane in a hundred bones, but living still to tell 

Through life of a fall that should have meant death, but—since I have lived—meant hell. 


Through dark and through light, as through that night, I shall hear, howe’er I jare, 
The pulsing drone of a riven exhaust—think ye I do not care?— 
The throb, throb, throb of his motor blades on the mystery of the air. 











t shell had missed, but our second struck true, and she burst like a bursting dam.” 
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THE GIFT OF THE SEA 


By EDITH RICKERT 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE KINNEYS 


I.—THE ISLAND 


E sometimes told himself, 
Ronald MacDonald, whose 
forefathers had owned 
seventeen isles, that the 

» sea was his only friend, 

)) as how should be otherwise 

= “= with a poor gentleman and 
unpublished poet ? 

The last few farms of his inhéritance on 
Barra had been sold for his own education. 
But away in Edinburgh he had so pined for 
the sea that there was comfort in home-com- 
ing even to a father’s deathbed. 

Ronaldsay was his, a serpentine rock over 
against Barra Harbor, with its few acres of 
pasture, its heather-covered peat hill, its 
caves where pigeons breed, and the half- 
ruined castle, of which some few rooms were 
still habitable, built by the first jarl of that 
region. 

Aye, but he had the sea, his foster mother! 
The sea from whom Nurse Alison had 
learned the croonings that awakened poetry in 
him; the sea, in whose halls he felt almost as 
much at home as did her own children. 

When he came into the pittance with which 
he was to support his state as laird, he made 
one resolve: never to be led away into the 
great world where men pushed and yapped 
and bit one another for place and fortune, but 
always to live the life of his spirit, as it had 
come down to him from his ancestors, on the 
little rocky island where he seemed to feel 
their presence still, and to let the sea bring 
whatever good thing might be destined to bless 
the days of his being. 

Accordingly he dwelt, until he was forty- 
four years old, with Nurse Alison alone, by 
day working in his high-walled garden, caring 
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for his sheep, and fishing in the broken-down, 
red-sailed craft that he would not have ex- 
changed for any other in the world, until with 
his fragmerit of income, the work of his hands, 
and the housekeeping of Alison, they made 
out, they said, not so ill, and were content. 
At night, he turned poet, chanting his 
rhythms sometimes to the old woman as she 
nodded over the red peats, more often at his 
study window to the thrum and tinkle of the 
waves, as they beat the wall below. And 
always he lived in an unreasonable hope—as 
you who read his poems may now perceive— 
that the sea would one day bring him the 
supreme good. 

Her amazing justification of his faith in her 
blind forces began with the wreck of the 
Hester Lowrie on Skua Reef, which almost 
touches the north point of the harbor, on the 
Ronaldsay side. 

With the beginning of the tempest, Ailie 
had not been able to abide alone in her 
kitchen, for memories of her husband, 
drowned in his youth; so she came to the laird 
in his study and they watched the storm to- 
gether. At dusk the first rocket shot across 
the sky from the pinioned ship; before the 
third streak was launched, MacDonald was 
in his oilskins, ready to descend the stone 
steps that led outside down to the rocks where 
his boat was moored on the lee side. The old 
woman clung to him, keening; but he: “I am 
not one to be drowned. Let me go, Ailie. 
There is trouble abroad.” 

He did not steer inland, where moving 
points of light suggested the swinging of lan- 
terns; but outward and across in the teeth 
of the wind, and presently to a blackness on 
the surf, whence the rockets were flying 
shoreward. He swerved a little from the 
flying spume and drove his skiff headlong into 
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a familiar cove, dripping, yet hot, with the 
exhilaration of the struggle. But no sooner 
had he scrambled ashore and secured his 
boat well than he perceived the impossibility 
of putting out again or swimming to the res- 
cue; and'already he feared, from the tilting 
of the dim outline on the reef, that the surge 
was full of perishing souls. Afar—he judged 
by the lanterns—some men were beginning to 
run or ride along the point, and others were 
busy with boats, which, if they lived at all, 
would arrive more quickly perhaps. Mean- 
while, there was but one thing he could do; 
he lighted a great fire of dry seaweed for the 
guidance of any who might be winning shore- 
ward, and in the intervals of feeding it, rushed 
down to the rocks with a brand of driftwood 
and hallooed, but without answer. ‘Twice or 
thrice he was upon the edge of madness and 
had set his foot on the gunwale of his rotten 
skiff to drive it into the whirlpool, when he 
was overtaken by the first rider, a horseman 
who swung a lantern as he drew rein so near 
that the laird seized the bridle to hold the 
beast off. 

“Man,” cried the rider, “the lifeboat is 
upset; they are getting the crew ashore. This 
will be a night’s work.” Then MacDonald 
knew him for one of the Sinclairs, the big 
landowners, rivals of his forefathers, who in 
the end had bought his last few crofts. 
“Your islanders here will be wrecking soon.” 
He flashed a pistol into the laird’s hand. 
“I’m off to beat up a patrol. Shoot, if you 
must, to save life! They’ll be washing in.” 
He galloped away toward Borne. 

Ah, but I shall not tell you of that night’s 
work; how the laird fought lean crofters, 
whom the chance of the sea had made desper- 
ate, for the protection of a corpse; how some- 
times he was too late to save the desecration 
of fingers cut off for the rings that they bore; 
how he sent dimly visible shapes scurrying 
into the blackness whence they had emerged; 
how once he heard a scream and saw a woman 
flung back into the surf, and when, plunging 
waist-deep, he dragged her into safety, knew 
by her lacerated ears what had befallen and 
why she had been thrown again to death. All 
that night he governed the patrol and heart- 
ened them; and when, with the dawn, the 
storm lulled somewhat and it seemed as if the 
sea must have given up, alive or dead, all the 
human wreckage from that battered hull, of 
which no more than a peak now projected, he 
wandered to the far side of the point and flung 
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himself on the sand, whence the tide had 
ebbed, leaving rolls of seaweed and shingle 
and dead fish. There in the hush of dawn, 
the strain of body and soul was relaxed into 
a terrible weeping, which lasted until the red 
sun had crawled up from behind the hills of 
Culloch. Well he knew the anger of the sea, 
and had known these many years; but this 
utmost terror he had not dreamed. 

When at last he was silent, perhaps falling 
asleep with exhaustion, he was startled by a 
faint crooning from the other side of the sand 
dune on which he lay. In a second he had 
scrambled across and beheld a girl or woman, 
all in a tangle of yellow hair, lashed to an oar 
or some such thing, lying where the tide had 
left her. She was not calling for help, nor 
did she show any sign of distress; she was 
humming a fragment of tune vaguely familiar, 
which troubled alike memory and imagina- 
tion. She seemed to feel his shadow at once, 
smiled, and stretched up her arms. 

While he was cutting her free, she said no 
word, but went on'with her humming as if she 
had been alone. He asked a brief question as 
to whether she had been coming ashore in one 
of the ship’s boats; but he immediately per- 
ceived that she knew no English. He tried 
Gaelic, a little French, the few words he knew 
of German—with no effect. Her gray eyes 
were as placid as a baby’s, for all the wild 
drift of her hair; but she seemed to be utterly 
without speech. 

A red mark about her throat, as of a string 
drawn tight, showed that the wreckers had 
been before him and taken whatever of value 
had been upon her; but her hands were safe. 
He breathed a little prayer to the God of his 
fathers for that mercy. 

When he saw how for all his help she 
tumbled in the sand and shingle, perhaps from 
weakness, but, he fancied, rather as if she 
were not well used to walking, he lifted her 
unresisting, and carried her down to his boat. 
She was no burden to the tall Highlander, 
lithe as he was, lean from open-air life and 
toil in the sea. 

He met no one but a patrol or two, in whom 
the sight stirred no question; and when he 
laid his charge in the boat and covered her 
with his oilskin coat there was none stood by 
to see. 

He had warm work still on his homeward 
sail, but not for him dangerous. He had 


landed on the grit at Ronaldsay and had 
laid his charge asleep on the study sofa be- 
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fore Alison could hurry up with her lamenta- 
tions. 

“The sea has brought us something at last, 
Ailie,” said he, with a curious gleam in his 
far-away blue eyes. 

But the old woman clung to his breast sob- 
bing, and twined her crabbed fingers in the 
red beard that he wore, after the fashion of his 
fathers, to make sure that he was alive and safe. 
He had to scold her into setting to work, with 
great ado about hot blankets and the porridge 
pot; and he made no scruple about helping 
with such homely service as he could perform. 

The dumb stranger was put to bed at once, 
and slept so long and so deeply that more than 
once Ailie called him in to look; but in her 
breathing he found no cause for alarm. But 
as the hours passed in a long succession he 
was on the point of yielding to Alison’s im- 
portunities that he go fetch the doctor, if 
might be, when he heard her voice again 
calling for gruel. 

He was in the doorway walking carefully 
with the basin that he had overfilled, when 
the stranger, whose gray eyes, now wide open, 
had been smiling upon him in. the most 
friendly manner, suddenly repeated in Gaelic 
the word gruel, as Ailie had spoken it. But 
when they bent over her with eager questions, 
she seemed frightened as well as bewildered, 
and would not for a long time yield to the 
laird’s coaxing that she take the food, and he 
is said to have a persuasive tongue! But in 
the end he fed her, a spoonful at a time, and 
she fell asleep soon after. 

The next morning, when he came in from 
his outdoor duties, he found that Alison had 
dressed the stranger and made her comfort- 
able in his armchair before the study fire. 

To his eager query, the old woman said: 
“Her clothes are marked E. S., but she says 
never a word. Try yourself.” 

She looked up as he entered, young, frail, 
curiously fairylike in delicacy of features and 
a certain blankness, as it seemed, of human 
suffering or even of happy experience. 

“Well, and I’m glad to see you better,” 
said he, in his own speech. 

She looked at him with a vague interest, not 
strong enough to be called curiosity, her 
hands folded in her lap; then she turned back 
to the fire, humming again the little air by 
which he had found her. 

He believed then that the truth broke upon 
him: she had lost her wits, and had no mem- 
ory for the horrors of the night. 


Conscience pricked him sharply to go to the 
mainland and learn whether she was missed 
by any of the living. It was incredible that 
she should have been alone on the Hester 
Lowrie; but all day long he fought with an 
unconquerable reluctance, persuading him- 
self that it was better first to get a clew from 
her own lips, if possible. 

To this end he began after tea with the ini- 
tial ““E,” trying over all the names he could 
remember, and bringing out dictionaries until 
he came to the last of his resources, and she 
had made no response. 

When he paused, she pointed to the fire, 
with a look that seemed to ask how it was 
called. 

He told her in English and in Gaelic. The 
first word she ignored, the second she repeated 
eagerly, and added, with a kind of glee, the 
word gruel that she had uttered the day be- 
fore. She seemed childishly proud to show 
them that she had remembered. 

She continued her dumb questioning, as if 
it had been a sort of game, pointing to a chair, 
a table, a book, a stuffed bouxie, one of Ailie’s 
great slippers in which her foot was lost—to 
everything that met her glance. Always she 
rejected the English for the Gaelic, and 
yet, although her accent was almost without 
fault, there was something strange about her 
that forbade his adopting her at once in 
thought as of his race. She seemed both as 
vaguely familiar and still as different, as the 
haunting air so often on her lips from other 
music that he knew. 

Finally, her finger went toward himself. 
“Ronald,” said he, and was quick in his turn. 
“Coila,” she answered as readily. 

Coila? Gently he took from her the hand- 
kerchief with which she was playing. It was 
a chance, but yes; in the corner were em- 
broidered the initials E.S. He showed them 
to her. 

She seemed to feel at once the purport of 
the act, though he could not tell whether she 
understood his words. She caught the thing 
away and looked at him, pouting, yet, as he 
had to confess, without a trace of double 
dealing. 

He went over to his window, considering 
his plain duty of crossing to the mainland 
to relieve possible anxiety; but the seconds 
ticked into minutes, and when Alison came 
up from the kitchen she found the laird star- 
ing at the sea, and the girl by the fire asleep. 

Pressed in regard to his intentions, Mac- 
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Donald growled out something about to- 
morrow, and went off to bed; but the next 
morning, instead of setting out promptly, he 
put forward various things that must be done, 
until Ailie lost patience. All day, sitting with 
her silent guest and patient, who seemed 
passively content by the fire, she watched the 
doings on the sea, and now and then turned 
the glass that she kept on the window sill 
toward the piers. 

But all day long the laird toyed and dallied 
with his conscience; and when the old woman 
attempted rebuke, he turned her aside with 
the comment that several of the patrol had 
seen him, and if the girl had friends among the 
survivors, surely—he was satisfied to conclude 
with a shrug. 

At intervals he tried to unlock the guest’s 
memory; but his subtlest efforts were met, 
sometimes by gay laughter, often with the few 
Gaelic words that he or Ailie had taught her, 
sometimes with the odd crooning, now and 
again developed into a kind of song, of which 
the words seemed mere gibberish. But the 
music grew so increasingly familiar, so haunt- 
ing, that it fairly drove him out of the house, 
because he could never, for all his thinking, 
tell what it was. 

Toward sunset Alison saw a_ herring 
smack sail away from the pier, although the 
season was long over; and when the boat 
passed under the windows of Ronaldsay 
Castle, she discovered that it was crowded 
with people, who could be no other than sur- 
vivors from the wreck. She called the laird, 
and pointed in silence. His high cheek bones 
burned hot with shame, and without more ado 
he flung himself into his skiff and labored to 
overtake the smack; but when he perceived 
that this was impossible, and that his shouts 
did not carry, he turned and tacked his way to 
Barra. 

Late at night he was home again and gave 
patient, brief replies to the old woman’s eager 
questions. He had asked faithfully, he said, 
from house to house, and could not learn that 
anyone answering to his description of Coila 
had been missed. Moreover, although it was 
true that some of the passengers, and only 
forty or thereabout were saved out of 325, had 
found courage to leave in the smack, hoping 
to lessen the time of waiting and the anxiety 
of their friends, by meeting the south-bound 
steamer at Eig, none among these, it was said, 
had declared the loss of a girl like Coila. 

She turned away grumbling, and chiefly 
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because of the ease with which the name had 
twice crossed his lips. 

During the days that followed she had 
to reconcile herself as best she could to the 
stranger’s continued presence. And yet she 
felt, and was amazed to feel only less strongly 
than Ronald himself, that the girl was at 
home with them, and, wordless as she con- 
tinued for some while, herself felt that she be- 
longed to that little rock island as to no other 
place in the world. 

At the laird’s bidding, Alison sought out 
some old-fashioned dresses that had been his 
mother’s, and adapted them to Coila’s use; 
she crossed over with him to Barra and bought 
what else was necessary. She partied curi- 
osity, snubbed gossip, defended the situation, 
and where she was ignorant invented to the 
best of her ability; but to the laird himself she 
confessed that, while she did not see what else 
could be done, as the girl’s friends seemed to 
be drowned, the responsibility for this strange 
gift from the sea preyed upon her nerves. 

The days sped on uneventfully through the 
autumn, with no change on Ronaldsay, save 
that the laird had almost always a com- 
panion in his gardening and his shepherding 
and his fishing; and Ailie was not the worst of 
help about her churning and spinning and 
other housewifely duties. 

She was like a wild bird, this Coila. She 
ran up among the brown and hoary heather 
stems for the joy of the wind. She had 
strange cooing talk for the sheep, the cow, the 
fowls; and they seemed to understand her 
and make response in some sort. She would 
carry home loads of peat, for all the laird’s 
remonstrances, and come down to the castle, 
thus burdened, with a balancing dance step 
of her own. She learned to row, to sail, as 
easily as if she had once known how to do 
both, and had only forgotten for a time. The 
one day that it was warm enough to take to the 
water, the laird found that she could all but 
swim. He wondered whether some such un- 
conscious control of balance had brought her 
safely ashore the night of the wreck. She was 
sweetly willing about the household tasks, but 
it was clear she endured most of them and 
waited with suppressed impatience the time of 
escape. She was all for the open air, wind 
and rain and sun, freedom of motion, the life 
of wild things. 

Within doors, in rough weather, she took 
most kindly to the spinning, and as the gray, 
filmy wool slipped through her fingers, she 
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sang always strange, monotonous little songs 
that lured Ronald from his book to come and 
hearken; but he never understood the meaning 
of them, nor would she explain. Perhaps she 
could not. 

One stormy day in December, when she 
would not spin, and seemed dull and sorrow- 
ful, without previous word of his intention, he 
crossed over to Barra and spent a noticeable 
portion of his minute income on such em- 
broidery materials as could be procured. She 
took them, at first, he thought, to please him 
in return for his fatigue and drenching; but 
presently her own fancy caught fire; she laid 
aside the conventional designs he had brought, 
and worked her own moods in strips of 
strange, archaic-looking flowers and birds and 
beasts, and even more curious combinations 
of geometrical figures that the laird seemed to 
remember and tried to identify in his old books 
on the Celtic races. Once or twice he almost 
succeeded, but never quite. 

In three weeks she could stammer a pretty 
broken Gaelic; in three months she could 
chatter; when spring came, few would have 
been able to detect anything foreign in her 
use of the tongue. 

One evening, in the early winter, as the laird 
sat with a book and Ailie knitted, Coila sud- 
denly dropped her embroidery, that had 
trailed on and on without apparent purpose 
until it was enough to border and stripe and 
girdle many a gown—this she dropped sud- 
denly, and went to kneel by the laird’s chair, 
laying her face on his arm. 

“Ronald,” she cried, “‘read to me. 
not read.” 

He humored her posture, only reaching for 
a footstool to make her more comfortable; and 
after some little hesitation, began with an old 
Gaelic fairy tale. 

Her cheeks shot red, she raised herself so 
that she could follow his pointing finger, 
sometimes she murmured the words with him, 
again she frowned over the meaning; but he 
could feel her heart beat against his arm and 
knew rather than saw that she held her breath 
and that the tears came. 

After that she was passionate in her hunger 
for such things. Night after night they read 
together; and although at first, upon his sug- 
gestion, she tried to go on with her embroid- 
ery as well, he soon saw that it was better to 
give way to her childish joy and terror in an- 
cient folklore. In her presence the old tales 
seemed to take on new life and new meaning. 


I can- 


Before the winter’s end he had begun upon 
his own verses, in that these dealt largely with 
old racial themes, timidly enough at first, until 
he felt her delight meeting him at every step. 
He was heartened at length into trying them 
out in the world, in a foolish dream of hanging 
upon her sweet self the gold they should bring. 
Those she had blessed, the Gaelic, found 
ready approval but no pay; those in English, 
which it comforted him to think she did not 
know, were returned always—when he re- 
membered to inclose stamps. It’s a different 
story now! 

So the perfect year swung around, and it 
must have been near the season of her first 
coming when he noticed a hint of change. 

For some months he had been meditating 
upon the possibility, the reasonableness of a 
certain course of action; and on the night 
when they had been silent some little while 
after their reading together, and she had re- 
turned to her embroidery, he glanced at Alison 
dozing over her sock, and asked abruptly: 

“Coila, how old are you?” 

“Twenty-two,” said she placidly in Eng- 
lish, and showed no consciousness of any dif- 
ference in language. 

He did not move, but was aware of a pain- 
ful shock of blood about his heart. When he 
could trust his voice, he asked quietly, also in 
English: 

“ And what is your name?” 

A moment she stared at him blankly, then 
she gave a faint cry; and he understood that 
the strange presence had passed and that she 
was his dear Coila again, Coila who under- 
stood no language but his mother tongue. 

This was the beginning. As the days 
slipped into weeks, there were other moments, 
other words, both forgotten as the Gaelic self 
crept back. But always when she spoke 
Saxon, and the words grew into phrases and 
were uttered more easily, as time went on, 
she looked at Ronald with hostile, questioning 
eyes that he could not forget, and learned to 
dread even when she was most herself. 

For some time he bore the growing trouble 
in silence; but at last he consulted Alison. 

The old woman looked grim: 

“T’ve been waiting for this and it’s been 
long coming, laird. You may talk now, but 
when I’m dead—and it will be not so many 
years, whatever—what then? You and your 
strange woman who talks as many tongues as 
they had at the Tower of Babel! More than 
that, ye’ve been the gossip of the island, the 
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whole year round, with nobody to tell you but 
myself, and me afraid of my life to speak, 
ye’re that daft!” 

His look checked her speech: 

““What’s to be done?” 

She was bitter past fear when she an- 
swered: 

“Ye’ll marry her if ye will, being of your 
race; if not, send her away.” 

“Where?” he interrupted, and added, 
hotly: “I can’t. She’s the light of my life! 
And mine; by the gift of the sea!” 

“Aw, well, marry her and say no more 
about it.” He could feel her savage disap- 
pointment that one of her race, her clan, 
should take up with a nobody from foreign 
parts. He mused a while, then said: 

“T’ve been thinking about it for months; 
but I can’t make up my mind that it’s fair.” 

“Fair to her, ye mean?” 

“Naturally.” 

This stirred her anger again, but she waited 
for him to continue. 

“And especially, these last weeks, when 
there seem to be traces of an utterly different 
personality.” Here he touched the very nerve 
of his trouble. 

Such talk she could not understand. She 
addly grimly: 

“Wait, then.” 

“But how long? How can I? Now that 
you have told me—? I must consider!” 

“Ye’ll consider till ye die,” said she rudely, 
and left him. Her love for him was deep, but 
not tender; and she was jealous, personally 
and racially jealous, as only a Celt can be. 

But the falling out of the situation was be- 
yond’s the laird’s control. 

That same night, when Coila came and 
laid a book in his hand, he did not open it, but 
looked at her and murmured, not of his own 
will, he said afterwards, seeking comfort and 
justification: 

“Must I send you away, Coila?” 

She looked at him without speaking, laid 
one hand on his knee, and pressed closer, so 
that he turned aside from temptation. 

When she had waited some while and still 
he said nothing, she laughed: 

“You cannot; try.” 

“Tf I must?” 

She shook her head confidently, more than 
once. 

“Are you so sure?” he asked, feeling him- 
self all at once in the hands of the strong 
forces. 


As directly, as consciously as a child, she 
held up her face to be kissed; and that was her 
only answer. 

But he continued leaning away from her, 
although his words were in strange disagree- 
ment with his attitude. 

“Ah, Coila, if you might be mistress of 
Ronaldsay! It is all I have now to give, 
but—” He caught in vain at speech to check 
this madness. 

She smiled a little, with a dimple that van- 
ished as quickly as it came. 

“My dear, my dear, if you only knew! I 
might be doing you a great injustice! Think, 
try to remember! Your father!” 

She drew back then, and the look he dread- 
ed came into her eyes. Once or twice she 
drew her breath hard, then she uttered the 
first sentence in English that he had heard 
upon her lips: 

“T think he has been dead a long time.” 

At this his trouble mastered him and he 
could only groan: 

“Coila! Coila!” 

There was silence until he looked up, and 
then his Coila crept into his arms and gave 
him freely the kiss he had so long refused, and 
would not be denied. 

After that he gave over consideration. It 
is possible that superstition helped him in 
that he had seen his grief banish the English 
stranger and bring him back his Coila. 

They were married quietly one day, at the 
parish church on the mainland. The only 
incident of the ceremony was a brief utterance 
by the bride when she was called upon to 
make her vow. This only the man himself 
heard, or, hearing, understood. ‘‘ Emily Sher- 
wood,” she half whispered, and for a second 
her eyes dilated; then she held out her hand 
for the ring, and said no more. 

Their only wedding journey was the sail to 
Ronaldsay; and it passed strangely enough 
for the laird, who sat grim and white by the 
sheet, and never once glanced toward the 
bonny bride, who held the tiller. 

“FE. S.—Emily Sherwood.” The sounds 
repeated themselves to madness in his brain. 
But after all? Suppose she had forgotten, or 
concealed, her name, what harm? Why an- 
ticipate evil ? 

Alison greeted them with mumbles of smok- 
ing fires that had reddened her eyelids, told 
them gruffly that she had laid their supper in 
the study that night, and left them to such 
happiness as they might find in each other. 
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Again Coila sat and smiled into the fire, as 
on the day after her coming; but now she was 
playing with her wedding ring, a slender band 
that had been Ronald’s mother’s, made from 


old “angel gold,” handed down for genera- 


tions in the family. 

Suddenly she slipped the ring from her fin- 
ger, and held it toward the man who sat on 
the shadowy side of the fire, wondering how 
he should stifle the dragon of doubt that be- 
set him. 

“Take it away, it isn’t mine. Mine’s dif- 
ferent; heavy and round—not the same color. 
Why, George—” She passed her hand across 
her eyes as if she were brushing away cobwebs. 
“Who is there?” she asked, in a tone of fear. 

“Ronald, your husband,” he pleaded, feel- 
ing his last hope dragged away from him. 

“‘No, my name is—”’ she began. 

“Emily Sherwood,” he muttered, and could 
have laughed in his despair. 

She glanced about the room in utter be- 
wilderment, rose and walked to the window 
and back to the fire, where she stood, staring 
down at him as if she were thinking hard, until 
all at once he became aware of her ‘presence, 
and rose stupidly, heavily, to meet her ques- 
tioning eyes. 

“Would you mind telling me? I don’t 
know this place. I don’t know where I am! 
There must be some mistake! I can’t think 
what has happened.” 

He tried to collect his wits, and said, gently: 

“Would you mind telling me the last thing 
you remember?” 

But she was losing her self-control a little: 

“Oh, who are you? And where is 
George?” She put her hands to her throat 
with a frightened murmur that went to his 
heart. 

“Tf you would listen,” said he, “TI will tell 
you, will try to explain as wellasIcan. You 
—you were going to Canada? Try to re- 
member?” 

She struggled to obey him: . 

“Yes. We were married in London—se- 
cretly—at a registry—because George’s uncle 
—oh, I can’t goon! You must tell me.” 

“You took passage,” he insisted. 

“Yes, on the—the—the——” 

“ Hester Lowrie?” 

She gazed at him, mute in a kind of terrified 
anticipation. 

“She was wrecked here off Barra, more 
than a year ago, and your husband, I am 
afraid——” 


But she seized his arm and would not let 
him say it. 

“No, that is not true!” 

He was silent. Presently: 

“How came I here?” 

He told her briefly; and when he paused, 
she asked dryly: 

“What more?” 

“O Coila, Coila! This was our wedding 
day.” 

She seemed not to have heard the last sen- 
tence: 

“Coila? What is Coila?” 

And to that he found no answer. 

After a while, she continued quietly: 

“You say he was drowned? You know?” 
Then her voice broke: “‘O God, you do not 
even know——” 

His resolve was swift: 

“No, but tell me, and I will find him, if 
he is alive.” He was quick to balance possi- 
bilities and to catch the ray of hope that shot 
through them. ‘He might have missed you 
in that terrible confusion; perhaps I was not 
careful enough”—here conscience stung— 
“or quick enough. I had no clew to your 
identity.”” He remembered that the wreckers 
must have stolen her wedding ring. ‘Tell me 
where to go and all that. I will bring him 
back to you, if he is alive.” 

“No,” she said, “I will go myself; this very 
night.” 

He exercised a certain cunning: 

“Go where? Go how?” 

“To London. To Leicester & Henway. 
Leicester is his uncle. They are big mer- 
chants in Scotch goods. Oh, let me go 
now!” 

“You are better here,” he said. ‘Give me 
the chance. Have you forgotten that for more 
than a year now I have been Ronald to you? 
Can’t you trust me?” He felt that his Eng- 
lish was awkward; he was so accustomed to 
using the Gaelic with her. 

“T do not remember, but it is I must go and 
find my husband.” 

He had his clew, he reflected, surely a suffi- 
cient clew; but he tried once more, pleading 
with passionate eloquence that he be granted 
this quest against his own happiness. Pos- 
sibly he felt that she would be at least in a 
measure his while she dwelt in his house, 
under his protection. But she would not 
listen. 

“Wait, then,” said he. “T’ll call Ailie. 
T’ll not be long.” 
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He returned to find her shaking with weep- 
ing. She did not hear him come in, or look 
up at once to see that he wore his plaid, and 
carried his bonnet and a small bag. 

““Good-by, Coila,” he said. ‘You shall 
hear from me as soon as possible. Ailie will 
be up in a moment.” 

She raised her head then and looked at him; 
but he perceived, and was glad, that she did 
not take his meaning. 

She listened while, closing the door softly, 
he ran down the steps, and began to unfasten 
the boat. She heard the grating of the keel, 
the rattle of oars in the rowlocks. It was an 
uncanny, still, gray night. And she could not 
move. 

It was only when the regular splash and 
beat of the oars broke upon her consciousness 
that her limbs were unbound. She ran to the 
door and struggled with the latch, calling: 
“Ronald—Ronald!” Her cry grew shrill as 
she flung the door wide and stared into the 
night. “Ronald!” But by this time the 
rhythm of the oars had passed into silence. 

Alison found her groping on her hands and 
knees before the fire: 

“O Ailie, Coila has lost her wedding ring 
and Ronald has gone! Ailie! Is it a dream 
that I was married in Barra church to-day? 
For Ronald has gone away across the sea!” 


II.—THE SHIP 


CAN you picture him, the rightful laird of 
seventeen isles, sailing southward between 
decks on a small freight steamer, bonnet 
ribbons straight in the wind, plaid wrapped 
close for need? A gentleman can always go 
steerage, was his creed, provided that he re- 
mains on deck. 

It fell out then that he had sufficient money 
to go to Oban, with at least one meal a day, 
and thence his fare all the way to London, 
while in his small bag were heirlooms that 
should make possible the continuance of his 
quest. 

A long letter he wrote to Coila, explaining 
what he had been powerless to say at the time 
of his sudden leave-taking, and after much 
hesitation addressed it as if she had been in- 
deed the mistress of Ronaldsay, as she was 
held to be by the island. He implored her by 
all that he loved, not naming her as the chief 
thing, to write to him at the London post 
office if she could remember anything else that 
might be of use in the search, and he bade her 


be of good hope and wait in the belief that all 
things would have been done before they met 
again. This he posted at Oban and has- 
tened his journey, too intent upon her hap- 
piness to remember his own, if indeed they 
should come to be other than the same. 

Arrived in the early morning, he soon per- 
ceived. himself a strange figure in the streets 
of London; but although his high cheek bones 
burned more than once at the laughing irony 
of coster girls, pride of race upheld him in his 
day-long drifting, first in search of a dealer to 
whom he might sell his jewels, for without 
money further achievement was impossible. 
Toward evening, chance or a kindly police- 
man brought him to the antiquary whose 
name was familiar in his ears. When they 
had grown friendly together in common ap- 
preciation, and the honest dealer could not 
dissuade the laird from the sacrifice, he at 
least furthered him in his object by conduct- 
ing him to a cab and putting him on the way 
to Leicester & Henway’s. 

“T shall try to keep track of the things,” was 
his parting word, “so that if there’s ever a 
chance for you to get hold of them again a 

He remembered long the look in the laird’s 
deep-set blue eyes, as he leaned forward over 
the apron of the cab. I do not suppose that 
he spoke to his auditor or was conscious that 
he uttered his thought aloud: “I'd barter 
them all again if I should fail where I must try 
to succeed.” Some such thing he said, al- 
though he knew the chances were five to one 
that the man had been drowned. But super- 
stition or conscience had made him pessi- 
mistic. 

He marveled at the ease with which his 
first difficulty was brought to a conclusion, as 
he entered the door of Leicester & Hen- 
way’s. He did not see the salesmen nudging 
one another and whispering of himself as a 
living advertisement of their wares; for his 
speech and manner, as he asked for Mr. 
Leicester, procured him instant and respect- 
ful attendance to the office. 

To his first question, the genial business 
man who received him answered: 

“No, I’m Henway. Leicester’s not here 
just at present. In fact,” he grew confiden- 
tial, “he’s away on his honeymoon.” Per- 
ceiving the Highlander’s obvious disappoint- 
ment, he became sympathetic and explana- 
tory: “I don’t expect him to be long away. 
We’re uncommonly busy just now. But there 
were several little affairs in the north to be 
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attended to, and we should have had to send 
a man otherwise, so he combined business and 
pleasure. Will you come again, or write, or 
can I do anything for you?” 

“T wished to ask about his nephew.” 

“Mr. Leicester has no nephew. He is an 
only son.” 

“But I understood that Mr. Sherwood, 
George Sherwood——” 

“Ah, I see,” interrupted Henway, genially. 
“Quite so. It’s Sherwood-Leicester now; he 
took the name with the business, by the terms 
of the will, when the old man died, about six 
months ago.” 

It needed a moment for the laird to grasp 
the situation: 

“He is alive, then, and married, you say?” 
He tried to conceal the violent leap of feeling, 
whether of joy or trouble he could not yet de- 
fine, that threatened to master him. 

“Yes, second wife, you know. The first 
was drowned.” 

“Drowned?” flashed Ronald. 
Hester Lowrie?” 

And Henway added that it was a very sad 
case, and gave himself up to appropriate com- 
ments, of which the Highlander heard no 
syllable. 

He broke in presently with the abrupt ques- 
tion: 

“Did you know the first Mrs. Sherwood?” 
And added by way of excuse: “I am a friend 
of the family.” 

But there was no distrust in Henway’s busi- 
nesslike cordiality. 

“Never saw her. She was said to be 
pretty. Let me see, I think her father was 
a retired sea captain. The old man and 
George had a great upset over the affair, and, 
finally, the young things eloped. Very sad, 
very tragic, and yet it was all for the best, you 
know. But for the wreck, George would 
never have made his peace with his uncle, or 
have stood where he stands in the business 
world to-day.” ‘ 

“What else can you tell me about Mrs. 
Sherwood?” hesitated the laird. “TI have a 
reason naturally.” 

“Her name was Emily—Emily—Scotch, I 
know. Father Scotch anyway. Emily Sin- 
clair! Yes, that’s it. George was badly cut 
up at first.” He glanced at the clock, which 
pointed to the closing hour. 

The laird roused himself and asked dry 
questions as to Leicester’s whereabouts and 
plans, and did not try to conceal his amaze- 


“In the 


ment when he heard the honeymoon was to be 
spent among those very islands where the first 
had ended so disastrously. 

“Well, sir,” answered Henway, “we can’t 
always follow our own inclinations, and busi- 
ness is business. Moreover, I understand 
that the present Mrs. Leicester was bent upon 
the trip, and it was awkward explaining, you 

” 

“No doubt,” agreed the Highlander, and 
felt for his watch, momentarily forgetting that 
it had gone with the other things, being of 
considerable age and curious of fashion. So 
for the timekeeping, he had reasoned, what 
need of that on Ronaldsay, even if the instru- 
ment had been reliable? But here it was a 
question of the Scotch Express. 

Henway, somewhat bored by his taciturn 
visitor, whom yet, he had the sense to per- 
ceive, it was not wise to treat slightingly, was 
glad to help him further with time-tables and 
directions. He counted as a sheer waste of 
ten minutes their speech together; and yet he 
confessed to a strong curiosity ungratified as 
to what the fellow wanted. 

The two hours that followed completed the 
laird’s sole experience in London. As he left 
the big shop, he remembered first the possi- 
bility of a letter from Coila. Not yet would 
he give up his right to the dear name. Some- 
how he made his way to the post office. Dis- 
appointed in this, he wandered the streets 
blindly, seeing only his own trouble, until he 
was roused by the jangling of some bell and 
started into an alarmed consciousness that he 
must again take a cab, this time to King’s 
Cross, to be in time for the Scotch Express. 

After that he had fourteen hours of think- 
ing, all through the night and a gray, wet 
morning, until his brain grew fevered and 
could bring him to no conclusion. 

Sleepless and foodless to an extent that tried 
even his hard-knit frame, he arrived at Oban, 
with more than an hour to spare before, ac- 
cording to Henway’s account, his man in- 
tended to set out on his cruise farther north. 

He walked straight to the big hotel on the 
sea front until at its entrance he encountered 
a group of fashionable women. He paused, 
hesitated, and passed on farther. After all, 
what had he come to say? What could be 
said or done? 

For an hour or thereabout, he walked up 
and down the promenade, wrestling with 
possibilities, struggling to find a plan, cursing 
himself for an impotent fool. 
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When the Fiona’s first warning bell sound- 
ed, he plunged across the street into the hotel, 
startling the porter with incoherent questions, 
somehow gleaned the answer that he ex- 
pected, and boarded the ship just as she was 
putting off. 

He felt the irony of his position: to be sailing 
north in a steamer that did not touch the home 
isle, in order to track a man and accost him 
and bring about the misery of four people; to 
be traveling first class by the sale of family 
treasures to the furtherance of a plan, the 
nature and details of which were still a mys- 
tery to himself. : 

He pondered long, staring into the sea, as if 
thence might come help, until Oban had sunk 
into the mist of its hills; and then the steward 
whom he had deputed came to him with the 
desired information. 

He crossed the deck and took a place near 
the two, whence he could watch them unper- 
ceived. As he glanced at the pretty young 
bride, there shot through his mind a comment 
that amazed himself: “She would look well 
in widow’s weeds, and—she would wish to 
look well!’”? Then he turned to the husband. 
It was barely imaginable, he thought, that 
Emily Sherwood—Coila never—might have 
fancied herself, for a time, in love with this 
man. He was good-looking, too, in the Saxon 
way, more brawn than bone; but he had a 
business eye even for the scenery. Clearly 
enough, he was not a bad sort of fellow. His 
bride looked up at him with positive admira- 
tion. But he was a little, just a littl— To 
be sure, not every man can trace his ancestry 
for a thousand years, nor is it advisable that 
he should do so; but Leicester was stamped, 
slightly but indelibly, or so the laird fancied, 
of the counter. He admitted freely, however, 
his own prejudice. 

After long watching and consideration with- 
out ending, he made a sudden desperate move. 
He had promised Coila that if the man were 
alive, he would bring him to her. No, not 
Coila! But he had promised, and he had 
never yet broken a promise. On the other 
hand, there was her chance of happiness. 
Could he break a promise to secure that? 
Decision came swiftly in the end. He must 
get to Leicester as soon, as naturally as pos- 
sible; he must form a judgment for Coila—for 
that other self of hers; and then—he would not 
at that time push the thought farther. 

The sea befriended him in the Sound of 
Mull with a little puff of gale that sent most 


of the passengers below, including the pretty 
bride. 

Easily enough the laird slipped into her 
place by the side of Leicester, who was smok- 
ing in a sheltered corner. They fell into con- 
versation at once, the laird observing in his 
companion a trace of shopkeeper’s cordiality 
and love of talk. He was not offensive in his 
affability; but he was extraordinarily open- 
minded for a Saxon. All the way to Tober- 
mory the laird listened in almost silent pa- 
tience to his account of himself. But for all 
his details of history, character, and impres- 
sion, there was no word of a shipwreck, or of 
an earlier marriage. 

As the steamer turned into the bay, Ronald 
asked abruptly: ‘Ever been in these parts 
before?” He anticipated the frown that 
would precede the answer. 

“Once.” ‘Then the communicative spirit 
won: “That is, not exactly. We sailed from 
Glasgow, were driven out of our course, and 
wrecked off Barra.” 

“The Hester Lowrie?” suggested the laird. 

“How do you know?” 

“Tlivethere. I helped to pull them ashore. 
Two hundred and eighty, or thereabout, 
drowned. You were lucky.” 

“No,” said Leicester; ‘I lost my wife.” 

And after a decorous silence had been ob- 
served, the laird continued: 

“You will permit me—it must be rather 
painful to you so soon 

“Tt is,” said Leicester, gruffly, “but, for 
various reasons, I couldn’t avoid it. In busi- 
ness, one puts aside one’s feelings.” 

“Does one?” asked Ronald, not without 
satirical intent, and added: “But you are a 
Saxon.” 

Leicester looked modestly pleased at the 
compliment. 

“We don’t touch at Barra, of course. I took 
care of that in choosing my steamer. One 
avoids these things as far as possible, of 
course.” 

“Does one?” asked Donald again. ‘Not 
we Celts.” Then, amazed at his own imper- 
tinence, he continued: “It is strange so many 
were never washed ashore.” 

The words affected Leicester as he pur- 
posed. 

“What with the rocks and the wreckers, 
there was an element of doubt, but we put up 
a stone with her initials, E.S. And naturally 
I waited to make sure. There was one girl I 
did not see, picked up on one of the islands, 
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but she was Gaelic and my wife knew not a 
word.” 

The laird almost smiled as he stared across 
the great waste: “So E. S. was dead and 
buried—Emily Sherwood.” He accepted the 
omen. His Coila remained the sea’s gift. 

He arose abruptly and walked away, in the 
throes of temptation. Leicester’s wife, Sher- 
wood’s, was dead and buried. His own was 
just a sea fairy who had come to him with 
nothing of her own, not even a language. 
And she was his by right of Gaelic inheritance, 
his by virtue of her strange double personality, 
his by every right, except— And there was 
the other bride to be considered. What 
would become of her? 

By this time the steamer had put in, and 
among the faces on the pier the laird noticed 
that one bore a vague resemblance to Coila’s 
in shape and color and expression. It gave 
him a clew to further action. He returned to 
Leicester, now leaning over the rail: 

“See that fisher girl? She’s rather like my 
wife.” 

“Jove!” said the Englishman, with a long 
breath; and the laird interpreted his amaze- 
ment but too correctly. 

“Tn your place,” he continued, with a ruth- 
less lack of mercy, “I should be afraid of 
coming into these parts so soon. I should see 
her ghost, especially 

Leicester’s next words showed that he had 
the drift of the thought: 

“We English don’t often see ghosts, thank 
fortune! But I suppose it is only natural for 
a second wife to be always a little jealous of 
the first. One has to be careful.” 

“Why ‘thank fortune’?” urged the laird. 
“T gave a wrong impression a moment ago. 
I meant to say that as a Saxon I should be 
afraid. We Gaels love our ghosts. Now, if 
it had been my Coila—” He dragged in the 
name with intent. 

“Coila? Coila? That’s an odd name. 
Where did that come from?” Clearly Leices- 
ter snapped at a chance to change the sub- 
ject. 

“T think, I am not sure, that it’s an old 
racial name with us. A name for a princess. 
My wife is like a princess,” he concluded. 

The other man seemed touched into some 
poignancy of recollection, awakened perhaps 
by the fisher girl on the pier. 

“And so was mine!” he exclaimed. 

“What, Emily Sherwood?” asked the laird, 
forgetting himself. 





“T didn’t tell you her name was Emily!” 
said Leicester, with amazement and sudden 
suspicion. 

MacDonald’s face scorched. Here was the 
moment for avowal. But he only watched 
the casting off of the ropes, then sought the 
protection of his own indecision. 

“How else should I know?” He met 
Leicester’s glance so squarely that the inci- 
dent passed. Yet the laird had his purpose in 
mind when he hurried on to: “It was one of 
my childish dreams that the dead might be al- 
lowed to come back, if we loved them enough. 
Nurse’s tales, you Saxons say. But I have 
longed for the return of my dead in the past. 
And even now— You don’t understand that 
kind of thing?” 

“T was taught to believe,” said Leicester, as 
they began to feel again the chop of the sea, 
“that whatever is, is best.” Perhaps he felt 
that he had rather secularized the idea: “I 
mean, that we must bow to the will of God. 
I loved my wife as well as any man on earth 
ever loved.” He was looking seaward, and 
did not mark the laird’s slight, persistent 
shaking of the head. 

“Then you would not have her back?” 
Ronald wondered if the tremble in his voice 
had betrayed him. 

“My good fellow!””—Leicester was startled 
into familiarity. “Think of my situation! 
But apart from that, should we ever like to go 
back in time again?” 

The laird dropped the subject. They re- 
turned to their sheltered nook, where, after a 
brief excursion to see that his young wife was 
as comfortable as might be, Leicester came 
back and resumed his talking. As the Fiona 
left the lee of Mull for the open Atlantic, 
the two men had the deck almost to them- 
selves. 

Ronald had to listen to the tale of the great 
things that should be accomplished in the way 
of trade by Leicester & Henway, of a town 
house to be extended, a country house to be 
built, of a family to be raised, to support a 
name that, perhaps, should be made honor- 
able one day 

When he felt that he could bear no more, the 
laird arose and struggled to the ship’s bow, 
where, alone with the wind and sea, he sought 
counsel. 

Oh! a babbling fool. To give up his Coila 
to a vain talker, a self-sufficient man, self- 
important! Must she be punished because 
her other self, younger, persuadable, no doubt, 
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had made a false step? To relinquish her to 
a man who did not want her—that was the 
very keenness of the pain! That there should 
be misery for all of them! Yet he had prom- 
ised! The man was unworthy; he did not 
know even of the existence of that Coila who 
had come up out of the sea, so incomprehen- 
sibly, so miraculously, into his lonely life! 
But the sad, hostile eyes of Emily Sherwood 
drove the laird back amidships in a struggle 
to hold to his promise. 

It was dusk then, and as he walked along 
he perceived that he and that other man were 
now quite alone on deck. The officer on the 
bridge was looking forward. To seize Leices- 
ter’s arm, and drag him to the rail! With 
the tilting of the slippery deck, the thing 
would almost do itself! He stood a moment 
before the Englishman, balancing himself. 
Temptation was like a live thing inside him, 
twitching his muscles to the deed. 

Then he looked at the victim. Yes, al- 
ready he had reached that point of view— 
looked at him cold, yawning, perhaps a trifle 
seasick, watched him caressing his wax- 
tipped mustache with a little finger burdened 
with a gold seal ring—watched and knew 
with a sinking spirit that he could not-do the 
deed, to have done which he would have died 
gladly. 

He strode away again, backward and for- 
ward, until the officer on duty fell to watching 
him, with a kind of fascination, to see at what 
point he would lose his balance and fall on the 
deck. But long acquaintance with the sud- 
den ways of the sea kept him afoot. 

Once, twice, he came back to the man in 
the rug, opened his lips to speak, and turned 
away. It would be so easy to lie! To lie 
consistently and boldly, so that she would 
never know! Surely that was the only way 
out of an impossible situation! But then the 
spray was flung against his cheek, and in the 
salt breath of the sea he realized that hap- 
piness built upon a lie, however justifiable, 
wise even, could never endure for him or for 
his Coila. He flung despairing hands toward 
the surge of waters; for he knew that there was 
no help in himself, unless it came from out- 
side. But how from outside? 

For an appreciable time he watched the 
faint flashes of the revolving lamp of some 
lighthouse. Could it be one of the Uists? 
They were not so far offshore then; but mist 
hid the outline of the hills. 

He wrapped his plaid about him and went 


back, resolved. He was just in time; Leices- 


¢ ter had risen to go below. 


“Can’t stand these infernal racketing 
pumps any longer,” he said. “Storm’s get- 
ting worse, eh, what?” 

The laird, almost flung off his feet by a 
sudden sidelong jerk, assented. Yet he lifted 
a protesting hand. 


“Wait a moment. I’ve something to tell 


you. I can’t say it down below.” 

“Can’t hear,” said Leicester. 

Then Ronald said again: 

“T’ve followed you from London to tell 
you-——”” 

“Here! Come out of the smell of that 


damned oily engine room,” said Leicester, 
dragging him along. “Makes me sick. 
What did you say?” 

Then came a sudden lull of the wind; for a 
second the machinery seemed to swish and 
gurgle and beat with less painful effort. 

Ronald was a little slow to begin, the more 
so, as even in the dusk, he read apprehension 
growing in the other man’s eyes. It was as 
if he anticipated the words that must be 
uttered. 

“T have to tell you,” began Ronald, for the 
third time; and then they clutched each other 
for the gradual sliding away of the deck be- 
neath their feet. Leicester flung out an arm 
in vain toward a ventilator; MacDonald, with- 
out loosening the grip of his right hand, with 
his left fought successfully to unwrap his 
plaid. Together they were flung hard 
against the rail, as the Fiona threatened an 
overturn into the white-rimmed trough below. 
Then, as she hung poised, an enormous billow 
climbed and sucked away the humanity that 
clung there, leaving a drenched plaid to tell 
what had befallen. 

The two men fell together into the abyss. 

“Hang on!” shouted the laird; “T’ll bear 
us up!” 

But the Saxon’s arms were about his neck, 
stifling him; the Saxon’s cry was in his ears: 

“God! Iwon’t die yet!” 

Then MacDonald put forth his utmost 
strength to loosen the grip that was dragging 
them both down; and when for a moment he 
had succeeded, he was just in time to see the 
Fiona vanish, all but her port light, into 
thickening night and mist. It was clear that 
as yet there was no cognizance of the accident; 
they two must shift for themselves; he re- 
membered the revolving light, tried to fix its 
direction, but even when they were lifted on 
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the crest of the wave, he was too blinded by 
spray to distinguish light from darkness. 

He had no fear for himself. He believed 
that he could at least ride the waves as long as 
need be; but his companion was at times a 
dead weight, and again struggled so fran- 
tically that it was all the swimmer could do to 
keep his héad above the water. 

At first he yelled at him, threatened to 
throw him off, in an endeavor to frighten him 
into assisting toward his own safety. When 
he saw that this was useless, he worked with 
him as well as he could, to get them both into 
the drift of the tide. It must be said that 
never once at this point was he assailed by 
temptation to loosen his grip; he was rather 
in the throes of a terrible anxiety lest this man 
should somehow slip away, so overpowering 
is the bare instinct to save life that is threat- 
ened. 

It seemed hours before he had a flash from 
the lighthouse and judged that they were win- 
ning nearer. He shouted this to Leicester, 
but had no answer. He could see, however, 
that the man’s head was well above water, 
except for an occasional gush of foam that 
drenched them both; and by that time he had 
ceased to resist, and was letting himself be 
tugged with greater ease. 

The night was black, without moon or stars; 
but after a while, as the flashes of light became 
broader and more frequent, Ronald could 
have shouted aloud his exhilaration. He was 
possessed purely by the emotion of triumph. 
The sea is a stepmother to many sailors, but 
this, her child, she would never let drown, 
even though he was wresting from her an- 
other, her lawful prey. There was no 
thought underlying his mad exultation, no 
foreshadowing of the heavy morrow that 
would be when the two men stood together on 
the sand; and the one could claim justly the 
Emily Sherwood, whom, metamorphosed by 
the sea into Coila of his own race, the other 
could never give up. No, he did not think, he 
only swam more strongly as he began to hear 
the shore surf; and the song in him was pri- 
meval of victory over one of the gods, even 
though it was that deity who had always 
loved him well. 

In the misty dawn the lighthouse keeper, 
just relieved from duty, saw an unusual 
blackness on the beach, and scrambled down. 
There lay one man, blue and dead, while over 
him hung another, almost as ghastly, strug- 
gling to bring back breath that might never 


be recalled. Seeing the keeper, he shouted 
fiercely for brandy and blankets, and when the 
former seized his arm and would have dis- 
suaded him, he yelled with amazing fierce- 
ness: 

“He cannot be dead, I tell you; I kept his 
head above water all the night!” 

“Wait,” cried the keeper, remembering 
that the doctor had been called in to one of the 
cottages and might be still there. And this 
proved to be the case. 

“T tell you, he is not drowned!” Ronald 
continued, when the medical man knelt by the 
body. 

“No,” said the doctor, presently, “you are 
right. There is no water in his lungs. But 
he is dead—shock—heart failure. We shall 
find out.” 

Then the laird swayed and was caught from 
falling; and the two men were carried to- 
gether up to the lighthouse. 

A week later, when he had done all that lay 
in his power, Ronald MacDonald was on the 
home-bound local steamer. 

He had sent no word of his coming; but his 
own battered skiff lay on the other side of the 
pier, and close, so close that he could almost 
touch her, stood his Coila, her fair hair blown 
about over her little plaid shawl, one of Ailie’s, 
as he knew. 

He was the first man ashore, and in the face 
of the world she ran and gave him wifely 
greeting. 

“You have been so long away, Ronald!” 
she sobbed. 

And he whispered: 

“How did you know I would be coming this 
day?” 

“Oh, we all knew,” she said, not troubling 
yet to lift her head from his shoulder. ‘There 
was a bit in the paper—Ailie read it to me— 
about how you were washed overboard, and 
how you tried to save the other man and all.” 
She trembled so violently with reminiscent 
fear that he could say nothing but words of 
comfort. At last she was quiet: “Shall we 
go home now?” 

“A moment,” said he, and slipped her hand 
through his arm and held it, while together 
they watched the casting off of the steamer. 

“Coila,” he said, as the islanders, with shy 
greeting here and there, and gruff welcomes, 
and occasionally an awkward tribute of praise, 
began to disperse, and left them to descend 
into their home boat. ‘“Coila, do you know 
who that man was?” 
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“No,” she said, “‘norcare. You are safe!” 

He drew a long breath over the necessity, 
but he could not well meet her clear gray eyes 
until he had uttered the words within him. 

“Coila, it was your husband,” he said. 

At first she stared, then she gave a wavering 
laugh not far from tears. 

“You are mad! He is dead, and my hus- 
band is safe!” 

The laird braced himself as if against a 
head wind. 

“His name, which you did not hear, was 
Leicester — George Sherwood Leicester. I 
promised to bring him back to you, but the 
sea was too much for me and I am not sorry. 
But will you believe that I have tried?” 

“Oh! what is all this?” she cried, clinging 
to him, in sudden impatience. ‘“‘You have 
brought me home my husband, and you trou- 
ble me for nothing! Come.” She tried to 
pull him along to the steps leading down to 
their boat. 

“Are you Coila?” he asked, suddenly. 
“And will you be my Coila always?” 

She looked at him, first with a sort of timid 
surprise, then with an expression he had never 
seen before. He could not tell whether she 
would speak as Coila or revert to her old self; 
and he was not altogether surprised to hear 
that she was in a curious state of double con- 
sciousness that touched them both and yet 
included neither. 

“There was an Emily Sinclair,” she said, 
softly. ‘When she was a little girl, her father 
used to come home and tell her stories of the 
sea and the islands. And sometimes she told 
him stories of fairies and of princesses. I 
think she made them up, but I am not sure, 
and her mother could never understand, being 
of the other race. Then the mother died, I 
think, and they two were always together, and 
she used to tell him, all in the make-believe, 
you know, that she was a fairy princess who 
had lived in the bottom of the sea long ago. 
But he said that might well be the very truth, 
for there was an old tale of his clan, of the Sin- 
clairs, of such a one, who came up out of the 
waves and——” 

“And married a mortal? No, Coila, no!” 
cried the laird, clasping her. And she made 
no denial. 


“And was her name Coila?” he asked 
then, presently. 

“T don’t know,” she said, wearily. 
tired, Ronald. Take me home.” 

He was cruel in his superstitious eager- 
ness. 

“Think! Think! 

She shook her head: 

“T don’t know, but it seems as if it must 
have been that.” 

And still he held her, but would not stir on 
the homeward way. 

“And Emily Sinclair?” he asked. 
little girl? What became of her?” 

“Oh, I think she was married,” she an- 
swered, dreamily, “and then her wedding 
ring grew so heavy that she changed it for 
one that was lighter, and then, I think she 
must have died, for I cannot find her any- 
where.” 

He laughed and startled her. 

“Yes! Shedied, Coila. And she is buried 
in the churchyard yonder. Some day we 
shall go look at her grave.” He took a step or 
two toward the boat and paused. ‘Not yet, 
Coila. There is something else first. We 
have to do with the priest. We must go 
tell him our story and take him across in 
the boat with us, and then we shall be 
married.” 

“Was I not married to you once before?” 
she asked, simply. 

“Not you: that other who is dead. She 
spoke her name at the altar, but I would not 
understand. Now, Coila, it is yourself, your 
old self come back to your island of the Sin- 
clairs, for indeed they owned all that my 
fathers spared. Here you must have arisen 
first out of the sea, my princess!” 

She was dragged along breathless in the 
tide of his strength and eloquence, until they 
stood together at the churchyard gate. 

“No, we'll not go in now. This is our 
wedding day. But may she rest in peace, 
E. S., under her cross, and he also who sleeps 
in Uist!” He bared his head. “And God 
be merciful to widows! Come farther, Coila, 
here, and then home with your beggarly verse- 
making laird of nothing. With one hand the 
sea gives, with one she takes away! The 
blessed sea!” 


“ Tm 


Her name was Coila?”’ 


“The 

















THE SINGER 


By LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 


N the burst of the song, 
When the singer’s heart is free, 
When earth-roving fancies throng, 

And the winds blow out to sea; 
When words are too vain and idle and speech is too pale and cold, 
When thoughts that have flung the bridle dash on over paths of gold, 
When night is a star-strewn splendor and day is young love aglow; 
Then song with a voice grown tender, song mad in its throbbing flow. 


In the burst of the song, 
Eyes glowing and cheeks on fire, 
With a cry from a heart grown strong 
In the sweep of a high desire; 
When the viol joins its fellow and the flutes are breathed in tune, 
When cornet and horn and ’cello are knit like love in June, 
When a thousand uplifted faces are rapt on the singer’s voice; 
Then song with its deep, true graces, song bidding the heart rejoice. 


In the burst of the song, 
When the life of far and near 
Is poured like wine for the throng 
In a pure voice fine and clear,— 
Who knows if the world forever shall spin through the grooves of change? 
Who knows if our best endeavor shall find death’s further range 
A fast closed door or the portal to ever new delights? 
Song keeps us an hour immortal; song lifts us up to the heights. 


Radiant she stands in the silence, while the sudden lights burn low, 
And the violins call beneath her, and before her, row on row, 

Faces on faces leaning, breathe out from their eager eyes 

A rapture of expectation half flushed with warm surprise. 

Sudden as love’s first fancy the clear voice rings and thrills. 

The victors cry in the triumph the god of battle wills. 

Youth walks by the morning hedgerows and sees the world abloom. 
The meadows are fresh \.ith sunrise, the air with rich perfume. 

Out of the deeps and the distance a thousand hearts made one, 
From love and despair and losing, look singly toward the sun. 

The daybreak comes over Sinai, the night dies out in space. 

The world is gladness forever before God’s radiant face. 

What now is the deathless meaning that mortals may never know? 
What matters the strange, far wonder to which thought may not go? 
They pass, like the somber twilight that lingers over long 

And then, with a friend at the keyboard, is lost in the burst of the song. 


In the burst of the song, 
When viol and flute and horn 
Are bearing the singer along 
And wonder with joy is born; 
When mother and maid and lover and stranger and lonely youth 
Are drawn till they each discover the palpitant heart of truth, 
Are touched with the self-same splendor of good, unnamed, unknown; 
Then song with a cadence tender, on all the free winds blown. 
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JUSTICE 


By OWEN OLIVER 


T was Thompson, first mate 
| of the Juanita, who told me 
fA this story when we lay at 
anchor in the mouth of the 
» Ur River. That was ‘the 
/ sailors’ name for it. The 
maps call it something else. 

We were leaning over the ship’s side, smok- 
ing and watching the water shimmer up the 
river, and the moonshine shimmer after the 
water, and the creeper trees splash their long 
arms, as if they tried to catch the stream. 
Behind the creeper trees and bush, that 
fringed the banks, a dozen fan-topped palms 
stood out against a spangle of misty stars in 
a clouding sky. Something like a monkey 
moved in one of the palms, and Thompson 
caught me by the arm and pointed. 

“One of ‘the little brown beasts taking a 
look at us,” he said. ‘I’d like you to see 
them to-morrow; but they’re shy of ships, 
and it’s odds that you won’t.” 

“What are they like?” I asked. 

“Flat-nosed little brutes with beady eyes, 
and lips that stick out, and jabber ur-ur-ur. 
There are people that make out it’s talking; 
but it all sounds alike to me. Dangle their 
arms as if they haven’t walked on their hind 
legs long, and never wash, and plaster them- 
selves with mud. Little brown beasts!” 

“Apes?” I suggested. 

“Worse! Men! Little brown men. About 
four feet six high; not up to your shoulder. 
A necklace of dried berries and a rag round 
their middle. That’s all they wear; and 
carry a blowpipe and a wooden spear—hard 
wood and sharpened to a point. Wives in 
common. Nomanners. Worse than beasts. 
But they’ve got an idea of justice.” 

“Tell me about it,” I asked; and he told 
me, with his eyes fixed on the water swim- 
ming by. This is his story: 

The trouble rose out of Sanders going for 





one of them. God knows what made him 
do it. So far as I can make out the chap 
meant no harm to him. But his temper was 
always a bit queer, and he’d had enough to 
try it. We’d been robbed and deserted, a 
hundred and odd miles inland, and we’d 
been three days tramping to the coast, and 
reckoned we’d eighty miles to go yet; and not 
much reason to hope we’d ever do them. 
We’d been living on berries and raw snakes; 
and we’d cut our clothes to ribbons pushing 
through the bush, and our skins. We'd been 
stung all over, and we were dead beat, and 
dead famished, and dead hopeless; and a 
man doesn’t weigh up right and wrong like a 
letter balance. 

We’d squatted for the night, and I’d been 
looking for water; and just as I’d found some 
and filled our bottles I heard shrieks from 
where I left him. When I reached him he 
was sitting on a tree trunk loading his 
pipe quietly, just as I might; and there 
wriggling on the ground was a little brown 
man that he’d knocked about; and a tree 
branch that he’d done it with was lying as 
he’d flung it down. The chap ought to have 
been dead by rights, but they’re tough, ex- 
traordinary tough! There wasn’t any doubt 
that he was done for; but I judged he was 
going to take his time over dying. 

. “What did he do?” I asked; but Sanders 
shrugged his shoulders, and said nothing. 

“Why did you do it?” I asked next; but 
he shrugged his shoulders again. 

“You might as well have made a clean 
job of it,” I grumbled, ‘and you’ve been a 
fool. There’ll be more of them about, and 
they’ll follow us all the way to the coast, and 
we won’t get there under four or five days.” 

“No,” he said. “No. We won’t—unless 
we hurry up. We’d best be moving.” 

He got up and turned to go; and the little 
brown wretch moaned out: “Ur-ur-ur.” 
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That’s all I ever made of their talking. And 
I stood and looked at him, and wondered 
why he hadn’t died, and how long he’d 
take. 

“Put him out of his misery,” I suggested; 
but Sanders walked on and took no notice. 
I was going after him, but the little brown 
chap looked up at me and moaned: “ Ur-ur- 
ur.” It was moonlight, and I could see his 
black, beady eyes. It was plain enough he 
wanted to be made an end of, and not left 
to die by inches, or have the jackals come 
upon him before he was dead. Well, I’d my 
revolver, and I did the only thing I could do. 
I didn’t like doing it all the same. After- 
wards I slouched after Sanders. He shoved 
on ahead through the bushes, and never 
looked round or said a word. Neither did I. 

We went on for about four hours, I judged 
by the moon, and came to a bit of open 
ground with a single tree; and Sanders 
pulled up and wiped his forehead. 

“Done up,” he said, and I nodded. 

“Let’s take a spell,”’ I proposed. 

He looked round. 

“We could sit with our backs against the 
tree,” he said, half to himself, and I knew 
he was thinking of the brown men, and the 
chance of an attack from them, that we’d 
never troubled about before. For they don’t 
trouble you, if you don’t trouble them. It’s 
a sort of religion they’ve got; and they make 
josses out of bits of trees and colored rags, 
and call them “‘Those Who Let People 
Alone.” They never ask for anything more. 

We sat down against the tree, and took a 
swig at our water bottles and went to sleep, 
till Sanders woke me with a piercing yell, and 
I found him on his feet, pointing all round 
with his revolver. 

“The little brown beasts!” he cried. “The 
little beasts!’? 

“You’ve been dreaming, mate,” I said; 
but. he touched his cheek, and I noticed a 
jagged gash about six inches long, and the 
blood running down, as if one of them had 
jabbed him with a spear. He tore a strip 
from his shirt and bound it round. 

“Come on,” he said, when he’d finished, 
and we went on, looking round us pretty 
cautiously. Sometimes we found a bit of 
path. Mostly we had to push our way 
through the bush. Presently we struck the 
river, this same river, and doused ourselves, 
and drank, and filled our bottles. A snake 
came out and hissed at us. I knocked it 


over the head, and we ate it. Then we 
pushed on again. 

“We'll reach the mouth of the river in 
about three days at this rate,” I said, trying 
to be cheerful. 

“In about three days,” Sanders agreed, 
“if we reach it.” 

“Think they’ll follow up?” I asked. He 
knew more about their ways than I did, hav- 
ing lived at a coast station for a time. 

“They'll follow up,” he said, without any 
doubt. ‘TI was a cursed idiot.” 

“Why did you do it?” 

I wanted to know; but he didn’t answer. 

Near noon we found a ripe berry bush, and 
cleared it. The sun was mighty strong, and 
I wanted a rest; but Sanders wouldn’t stop 
till we came to a bit of mud island in the 
river, where .we’d be out of their way. We 
swam out to it and lay down hidden in the 
long wet grass, and dozed off. He screamed 
out, and roused me. His left arm had been 
struck near the elbow, with a club or some- 
thing of that kind, and hung limp. 

“The little brown brutes,” he said, with a 
choking noise in his throat. ‘The brutes, to 
take a man in his sleep.” 

We rushed about in the sodden grass, look- 
ing for them. We didn’t find any there, but 
suddenly he fired at the water. I saw a little 
eddy, near where the bullet splashed, as if a 
man had come up, and dived under again, 
and Sanders declared that he saw him. We 
watched for him to come up and take another 
breath, but he didn’t. I suppose he landed 
among the reeds at the edge of the river. 

“We'll swim for the other bank,” I sug- 
gested, but Sanders looked at his damaged 
arm, and shook his head. 

“T’m not going to drown till there’s need,” 
he said, savagely. “I'll wait here for them 
and settle a few first; but you’d best get on.” 

I didn’t say anything, but took off my 
braces—what was left of them—and made a 
sling for his arm. 

“Swim what you can with the other,” I 
told him, “and I’ll tow you. We aren’t go- 
ing to be bested by a few of those jabbering 
little baboons.” 

We weren’t much of swimmers, and 
shipped a good bit of water, Sanders in par- 
ticular; but the stream carried us to a bend 
that stuck out, and we managed to crawl 
ashore, and found a stretch of level, hard- 
baked land, bearing away from the river to 
the right. We judged that the coast lay that 
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way, and we’d find the river again, as it 
wound round, and we could travel faster out 
of the bush. 

‘And see what’s coming,” Sanders added. 

So we started across the open ground. 
The sun was going down, and it was getting 
cooler. So we ran for short spells and 
walked in between till we got our breath. 
We kept on after dark, as long as we could 
crawl. It was wonderful how Sanders stuck 
to it, wounded as he was. 

“Tt’s no use,” I told him at last. ‘All the 
little brown devils in the world couldn’t drive 
me any farther,” and I tumbled down on the 
ground, and there I lay. I dare say you 
think you know what it feels to be dead beat; 
but you don’t. Anyone might have clubbed 
me, and I wouldn’t have lifted an arm. 

“T’ll watch,” he said. ‘‘We’ll take turns.” 

But he must have gone to sleep, too, un- 
awares. For when I roused he was snoring, 
and the sun was coming up, just a bit of red 
rim, and the air felt clean and new, as if 
things were wiped out and you started fair. 

“Wake up, mate,” I called. “It’s time we 
moved on. There’s no signs of them.” 

He rubbed his eyes and half sat up; and 
then stopped and looked at his coat sleeve 
that was pulled nearly off his arm—the sound 
one. They'd fastened it to the ground with 
one of the tiny arrows that they use in their 
blowpipes, poisoned at the end; as if they’d 
say, “We can kill you any time we like. 
Think of that!” He thought of it right 
enough, and sat still. 

“We'll be getting on,” I said in a "minute; 
and we went on. You'd have laughed to see 
us trying to run with our stiff legs. We were 
done before we started, but it’s strange how 
you can keep on, when it’s for your life! 

We came to the woods again about an 
hour after sunrise. It was cooler there, but 
we couldn’t get along so fast, and didn’t find 
anything to eat, or any water, for hours. 
Then we hit upon a muddy pool; and just 
after I shot a bird with my revolver. We 
made a fire with our last match, and roasted 
it; and when we’d finished eating we dozed 
off, without knowing. When we woke up 
we saw they’d been there, and made a joss 
out of a tree trunk, with a red rag stuck on 
with arrows, and a berry necklace on top. 

Sanders got up and kicked it, and shouted, 
as if he’d gone mad, and shook his fist at the 
bushes, and swore and raved at them to come 
out in the open, like men, and he’d fight the 


whole tribe of them; but there was never a 
sound to answer; and we ran and walked 
and walked and ran, and tore our way 
through the bramble bushes, and panted and 
groaned, and when the evening came on we 
still stumbled along, always looking round. 

“Mate,” I said, presently, ‘I shall drop.” 

“Come on till you do,” he gasped. 

“T can’t go any farther,” I told him after 
an hour. ‘‘They can’t catch us now.” 

“They can,” he declared. ‘Come on!” 

We went on, and at last we reached a hill, 
with a single tree on top, a fan-shaped palin. 
Lord! How I hate the sight of them! We 
stopped there, and settled to sleep and watch 
in turn. I took first watch, and kept rub- 
bing my eyes, and wondering if I’d been 
dozing, and fancying I’d seen brown shad- 
ows moving on the hillside; brown as brown 
looks when there’s no light to see; and once I 
caught myself nodding and thought I’d been 
falling asleep, and a noise behind the tree had 
roused me. I went round it, revolver in 
hand, but found no one. When I sat down 
again I knew I couldn’t keep awake any 
longer. So I shook him. 

And before he scarcely answered I was off 
and dreaming; and the queer thing was I 
didn’t dream of the little brown wretches or 
anything horrible, but a little country lane 
where I came from, and Mary, that’s my wife 
now, standing waiting for me, bending over 
a flower to smell it, and looking round side- 
ways with a smile. And when I got near the 
smile spread over her face, like a ripple over 
water, and she took my hand. I was startled 
and then I found it was Sanders. 

“They’re talking,” he whispered. 

I sat up and listened, but heard nothing. 

“You’ve fancied it,” I said. ‘‘You’re a 
bit feverish, mate. That’s what it is.” 

“Maybe,” he said. ‘Maybe. It sounded 
as if they were up in the air. Like fairies! 
Funny, ain’t it?” He laughed, and I thought 
he was going off his head. 

“You have another doze,” I told him. 
“T’ll look after the fairies. If I get hold of 
one there won’t be much wings left when 
I’ve done with him.” 

I walked about to keep myself awake; but 
I almost slept as I walked; and I kept fancy- 
ing that I heard voices up in the aiz, just as 
he’d said, talking in their senseless way, ur- 
ur-ur, no better than the jabber of monkeys. 
I couldn’t make it out, and peeped round 
everywhere; and all of a sudden there was a 
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thud, and Sanders gave a scream like a wom- 
an, and wrung his hands, and held his leg. 

“The—little—brown—beasts!” he cried. 
‘The fiendish, cowardly beasts!” And he 
picked up a chunk of a branch that had struck 
him just above the ankle; and as he shouted 
another fell and grazed his shoulder. 

“They’re in the tree,” I cried, and grabbed 
at his arm, and pulled him up, and got away 
from the tree. He limped away after me. 
His ankle wasn’t broken, and he could still 
walk, but it hurt him; and the shock seemed 
to have upset him, for he kept shuddering 
and shivering. I was for pressing on, but 
he kept stopping to look round, and wouldn’t 
go near anything that looked brown, and 
gripped my shoulder and pointed whenever 
we came near a bit of bush. So at last we 
settled to wait on a bare spot on the hillside 
till it was light. We didn’t sleep any more, 
though my eyes were dry with wanting to, 
and my legs seemed to go to sleep by them- 
selves. “Tired” isn’t a big enough word 
for how I felt; and he muttered under his 
breath, and his teeth chattered, and it got on 
my nerves till I could almost have shrieked. 

At last the sun came up, sudden because 
of the clouds. Then we looked at each other 
and gave a sort of grin. For there in front 
of us was the sea, not more than twenty miles 
away; and a bit to the left I made out the 
flag of the station, where a few families of 
half-breeds had settled as a trading port, the 
same that you see over there. You'll catch 
the moon on the yellow sand in front of it, 
when she gets through that cloud, about a 
quarter of a mile to the right of the creek, 
just below the five palms that stand together. 
Strange how I hate to look at a palm now. 

“The sea, mate,” I said. ‘‘The sea!” 

“And plenty of it,’”’ he said, with a queer 
chuckle. ‘‘Enough to drown the whole tribe 
of them. Good old sea!” 

And we stood and looked at it, and rubbed 
our hands, and laughed. 

There wasn’t so much to laugh about, if 
you reckoned it up. We’d twenty miles to 
go, with the brown men after us: and our legs 
trembled under us, and there wasn’t strength 
enough in our necks to hold our heads 
straight. And if we got there the half-breeds 
at the station would give us up more likely 
than not, if there wasn’t a vessel in. There 
might be a schooner in that afternoon, or it 
mightn’t be for a fortnight, for we’d lost 
count of the days. Still it was a chance; and 


if we could snatch a canoe, and something 
to eat and drink, we could cruise about round 
the coast till a vessel came, we thought. And 
we planned out things and talked as if we 
were there already, and hummed cheerfully 
as we went on. 

“The sea, mate!” I kept saying. ‘The 
sea!” 

“And I’d like to drown all them little brown 
devils in it!’’ he answered every time. 

“Did he do anything to your” 

He didn’t answer, but shoved the bushes 
aside, and pushed into the wood that we’d 
reached again. A little brown man slipped 
from almost under our feet into the bush and 
out of sight; and we left off grinning and 
looked at each other. Sanders grew white 
in the face, and shook as if he might fall. 
He stopped dead. 

“Come on, mate,” I said. “They can’t 
do more than kill us.” 

But he shook his head. 

“They can,” he said, with a hiss in his 
voice. ‘You don’t know them.” 

“T jolly soon shall,” I said, “if we stop 
here! It’s no use giving in. Push on and 
never mind about them.” 

“T wouldn’t mind if they’d come out and 
fight us like men,” he said, wiping his fore- 
head. ‘It’s this dodging and hiding and 
coming on you unawares that gets over me. 
They’ve followed us all this way, and we’ve 
hardly seen them.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” Itoldhim. “We've 
got miles ahead of the chaps that followed 
us. That was just an odd chap of them that 
happened to be about here, and doesn’t know 
anything about—about it. There’s nothing 
to fear.” 

And he brightened up and nodded. 

“Yes, yes,” he said. “You’re right. 
There’s nothing to fear.” 

Suddenly a little puff arrow stuck in a tree 
beside us, and quivered there, like a butterfly 
with dirty wings. And another; and another; 
and another; and we stood gaping at them, 
till at last I pulled myself together. 

“Seems that they can’t aim straight any- 
how,” I remarked, peeping round a bush, 
with my revolver ready. 

“Aim straight!” cried Sanders, with an 
oath. ‘“‘They’re aiming to miss. They can 
hit us when they like; just when they like. 
They want to frighten the pluck out of us till 
we drop, and they can take us alive, and tor- 
ture us. The brutes! The devilish brutes,” 
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His teeth chattered, and my blood seemed 
to turn cold. I thought I saw a brown face 
peering round a bush, and fired; and then 
Sanders fired shot after shot, and so did I. 
Suddenly he caught my arm. 

“Stop,” he said. ‘I’ve only one shot left. 
How many have you?” 

“One,” I said. 

“Keep it,’”’ he advised. 

“What for?” I asked. 

“When they catch us,’ he whispered, husk- 
ily. ‘It will be the easiest way.” 

And then I fairly lost my nerve. 

“Run!” I shouted. “Run!” 

We must have run for hours. My eyes 
were nearly blind, and my breath came like 
an engine, and my tongue lolled out. My 
feet burned like a fire, and my mouth was 
worse, and my knees knocked together. The 
puff arrows kept whizzing by us, and some 
stuck through our matted hair; and at last I 
dropped down on the ground. 

“They can kill me,” I said. ‘I won’t get 
up again.” And Sanders laughed a choky 
laugh, and sat down too; but after a few min- 
utes we got up and went on again till he 
dropped. And so we kept on, dropping and 
getting up again. 

Once we thought they had gone, and half 
dozed; and when we woke a couple of dozen 
short, brown men, with long, hanging arms 
like monkeys, slid away into the bush. San- 
ders fired at them. 

‘““My last shot!” he screamed; ‘‘and I 
didn’t even hit him! Run! Run!” 

Well, it was more like totteting, so far as I 
remember. I don’t let myself remember, 
more than I can help. We caught glimpses 
of the sea through the trees now and then, 
getting nearer and nearer. That was what 
kept us going on. Sometimes I dream about 
it now, and get up and look out of the port- 
hole, when I wake in a sweat, to make sure 
that the sea’s there. 

Well, we went on till it was about three 
o’clock, as near as I could judge; and then 
we came out of the wood, on the side of a 
hill; leading to the shore. It seemed about 
a mile and ahalf. And there was the station, 
and there was the flag, and there was the bay, 
bright blue with little tips of white on the 
tops of the waves; and there was an English 
gunboat far out; and there was a trading 


schooner standing in for the shore. Fifteen 
men she carried—Englishmen! None of 


your cursed half-breed about them. The 


Merry Mary, it was. We knew her. Once 
we got to her we were safe; and once they 
saw the little brown brutes on our trail, 
they’d run to us! We-made funny sounds 
in our throats, and staggered forward a bit 
quicker. 

“Run!” Sanders said. 

“Run!” said I. 

It was real running now. Our legs seemed 
to be legs again; and we looked round and 
saw that none of the little savages was fol- 
lowing us into the open; and we made a noise 
like a faint cheer. 

“We're saved, mate,” I cried. 
saved. Hooray!” 

“Hooray!” he said after me. They were 
the funniest cheers that ever you heard, 
broken in bits because we hadn’t breath. 

The flag ran down the schooner’s mast, 
and we could see them getting the anchor 
ready, and standing by to haul in the sails, 
and we waved our hands to them as we ran, 
though we knew they weren’t likely to see us, 
on account of the high grass that ran beside 
the path, and a sort of hedge that we could 
barely see over. When we got by the hedge, 
there was a great clump of trees in front of 
us; and in front of the trees there was an as- 
tonishing field of flowers. Such a sight of 
flowers and such wonderful sizes and colors 
that they seemed to strike us all of a heap, 
and we actually stood still for a moment to 
look at them. I’ve been half a mind to go 
up and look at them since, but I never had 
the heart to. The half-breeds grow them. 

We didn’t know that then, but supposed 
they grew wild, and stared at them with our 
mouths open. All sorts they were, and all 
colors. Big white lilies, like bells with yel- 
low clappers. Balls as big as your fist like 
red and yellow roses. Bushes as tall as a 
man, covered with marigolds as close as if 
they were stuck on side by side. Purple 
flowers like chrysanthemums as large as your 
head. And behind them all was a little bit 
of green grass field studded with yellow 
flowers, as might be big buttercups; and 
when I looked at that a lump came up in my 
throat. 

“Tt puts me in mind of home, mate!” I 
said. “‘ Home!” 

And he gave a big sob. 

“Home,” he said. ‘Run, mate! Run!” 

‘ And we ran into the clump; and before our 
eyes were used to the darkness, a little brown 
man hung round each of our legs and brought 
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us down; and another little brown man had 
us by each arm. It was no use struggling. 
Sanders bit one of those that held him; but 
they were too quick for me; and when we 
tried to shout they rammed some rags in our 
mouths till we nearly choked. 

They dealt with him first; took him and 
tied him to a tree—one of those infernal fan- 
topped palms—where he could see the sea 
and the field of flowers; and then— Burn 
me if I tell you the rest! 

They didn’t kill him outright. I judged 
he might die in an hour, if he was lucky, see- 
ing that he was weak to start with. They 
left him, and a pudgy little beast, that had 
three necklaces round his dirty neck, and 
seemed to be a sort of chief, came and talked 
to me. He was flatter nosed and worse 
looking and smaller than the rest, and smelt 
worse; and he waved his hands as he talked, 
and lifted them up to the skies, as if he was 
appealing to his gods. His gods! Those 
Who Let People Alone! It made me laugh 
out loud to think of it; and when I started 
laughing it didn’t seem as if I could leave off, 
till he pointed to Sanders. Then I stopped. 

It was all “ur-ur-ur” that he said, and I 
didn’t understand it; but last of all he took 
my revolver from my belt. He signed to 
them to let me go, and pointed to Sanders. 
Then he put the revolver in my hand. I was 
cramped with being held so long, and could 
hardly stand. My head felt silly; and I stood 
holding the revolver limply in my hand, try- 
ing to figure out things; and the chief folded 
his arms and logked at me. So did the rest 
of them—like brown statues—dirty brown. 
And Sanders just lifted his head for a mo- 
ment and glanced at me, and gave a moan. 

‘Now here am I,” I said to myself, ‘with 
my revolver in my hand, and one shot in it. 
I can put Sanders out of his misery, and then 
be served like him; or I can shoot the flat- 
nosed chief, and be served worse; or I can 
use it on myself and get out of it all, except 
just dying; and I’ve got to do that anyhow. 
Who’s to have the bullet? Sanders, or the 
flat-nosed man, or me?” 

I looked first at one and then at the other. 
Sanders lifted his head again and muttered. 
I didn’t know his voice. 

“T’m nearly through,” he said; “and you 
can’t get away. Shoot yourself, old man.” 


Well, he did what he did, and God knows 
why he did it. I reckon he’ll think he paid 
for it. Anyhow it was for him to pay, not 
me. SoI reckoned I was entitled to the shot. 
But he’d been a decent mate to me. I used 
it for him. I saved him an hour of it. 

When I’d done it I turned to the chief and 
laughed. Oh! It sounds funny to you, I 
dare say, but that’s what I did. And I wasn’t 
feeling like laughing either, and I meant to 
throttle the first one that laid hands on me. 

But they didn’t. The chief made a sign, 
and said ur-ur-ur; and one of them gave me 
a gourd of water, and I drank it. I thought 
it was to make me fresh for the torture; but 
I had to drink it all the same when I saw it. 

However, I was wrong. The funny little 
chief held up his hands and talked again to 
the skies; ur-ur-ur. And then he talked to 
his men, and seemed to say ur-ur-ur just the 
same. They stood back in two lines, and he 
pointed to me to go; and I went. I take it 
that they hadn’t been sure of my motive in 
shooting the first brown man; but now they 
were satisfied that it was only to put him out 
of his misery, as they do themselves with their 
wounded. So they let me go. They have 
an idea of justice, as I said. I'd like to burn 
the lot of them! 

I tottered down the path, feeling like an 
old man. The chaps from the schooner had 
just come ashore; and a gig from the gun- 
boat. It had looked in to inquire how the 
natives were behaving. A wonderful dry 
nurse is England, when you come to think 
of it. The lieutenant in charge was a smiling, 
fair-haired young chap, very spruce in his 
white duck, and innocent and soft looking, 
but the sort that isn’t so innocent as their 
looks. So I was careful with him. He 
asked me about the natives; and-I told him 
they’d behaved all right—to me. That’s all. 


The first mate laughed mirthlessly and lit 
a cigar. 

“‘T never care to look at a palm since,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ You’ll understand.” 

“And you didn’t tell him what the little 
brown men did to Sanders?” I observed. 

The first mate drew his lips in and out, and 
shook his head. 

“No,” he stated. “They’ve an idea of 
justice, as I said; and so have I!” 
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THE WEAKER VESSEL 


By ALLEN FRENCH 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN NEWTON HOWITT 


8F ever I find the time, I will 
write Coler’s story; it cer- 
tainly ought to be done, but 
I never touch a pen now, 
except in signing checks or 
/ in working up my ads. I 
should call it “ The Weaker 
Vessel,”’ or ““Common Clay.” Coler’s own 
name for it would be “ The Great Refusal,” 
I think; and if Mrs. Coler were asked, she’d 
call it “ Lot’s Wife.” Named after her in 
any case, you see. 

I knew Coler when first he came to New 
York. He had the wild dash and vim of the 
graduate of a country college; there was noth- 
ing subdued or trained about him. ‘Slasher 
and Crasher”? was what we called him then. 
Poor fellow, how little he slashed and crashed 
after a few years! I remember his talking 
about the Great Refusal about four times a 
week, whenever the conversation turned upon 
money versus art; until I made the refusal 
myself, you know, and then I never heard 
him mention it again. A very considerate 
fellow, in his rough way, Coler was, ——— 
I shouldn’t have minded. 

We saw a good deal of each other for quite 
awhile. Each of us had a little income, and 
used it as a base of supplies while hunting for 
more dollars; we wrote in adjoining rooms 
in the “‘Benedict.” Ever read the style of 
effusion I turned out? I had all my printed 
stories bound together; they stand there in the 
bookcase beside my novel. Somewhat blood- 
and-thundery; if a fellow hasn’t insight, you 
know, he has to depend on imagination. I 
remember Coler was very encouraging about 
my novel; he said it showed promise, but the 
poor thing never paid me two hundred dollars. 

Coler and I had different tastes, and I’ve 
often wondered just why it was that, first and 





last, I saw more of him—the real Coler, I 
mean—than anyone else did, even his own 
brother. I never was really fond of him until 
long after I came to pity him, and yet we were 
often together, partly because of the accident 
of our rooming so near each other, and partly 
because he seemed to like me. Not that he 
ever read me his manuscripts, or that he ex- 
plained his theories until it came to the subject 
of the Great Refusal. The selling of a soul 
always exasperated him—and you know, 
when you’re young, how many men of talent 
you see giving up art for money. If it wasn’t 
forthe pursuit of money the millennium would 
come in any day. 

At that time Coler was writing those early 
things of his, which were fairly successful. 
For all his rough-and-ready characteristics, 
he was a very careful workman, too careful; 
but he still had youth, and that was what 
carried him then. For a bachelor, he was 
making a nice little income, and then he 
wrote his first novel, ““One Way of Life,” 
which brought him in six thousand dollars in 
six months. On that he got engaged. I did 
the same just after. 

It was this way with me. Ethel and I had 
been waiting some time for her father’s con- 
sent: we couldn’t marry without it. At last 
he gave in, on condition I’d stop trying to 
earn a living by writing and take a position 
with him. The old fellow was pretty sensi- 
ble; I never could have supported Ethel as 
she’d been used to; and besides, what did my 
stories amount to, anyway? Her father’s 
offer meant a partnership very soon; he said 
he’d boost me right up, and he did. For of 
course I took the job he offered. 

When I told Coler of it I took care to be 
alone with him, in case he mentioned the 
Great Refusal. You see, in the last few 
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years a number of our little crowd of writers 
had dropped by the wayside, as he called it; 
or in plain English, had gone into business to 
make money. And on each occasion Coler 
raged about the Great Refusal as if he were 
Dante himself, so that I felt pretty sure he’d 
come down on me. Still, rather than just let 
him find it out, I toldhim myself. Hewagged 
his head at me and said: 

“The flesh-pots of Egypt!” 

“Well, you see, Coler,” I replied, “‘I can’t 
ever marry unless I make some money.” 

“The woman tempted me,” he said. 

“Hold on!” I cried, for that struck home. 
How did he know that Ethel had been work- 
ing at me for ever so long? That was his 
confounded insight. He began to sing, dole- 
fully: “I’m the last rose of summer.” 

“You wait,” I said. ‘‘ Just wait till you’re 
up against it! You’re so virtuous because 
just now you’re making money. About the 
time the third baby comes perhaps your novels 
won’t be selling forty thousand copies. And 
then maybe it will be pretty late to learna 
new trade.” Ethel’s father had been rubbing 
that into me. 

“T’ve just bought a farm in the Berk- 
shires,” he remarked. ‘‘Cost, seven hundred 
and fifty; taxes eight dollars a year. The 
house is brick and won’t fall down. T’ll retire 
to it when I’m driven out of here.” 

“The wolf will find his way even into a 
brick house,” I told him. 

He called me a croaker and begged my 
pardon, and that was all there was of it. So 
long as we lived together he was very nice to 
me, never mentioning the Refusal, as I’ve said. 
But pretty soon we both married, and after 
that we saw little enough of each other. 

Coler wasn’t exactly my kind, socially; and 
again, my wife didn’t care for his. Mrs. 
Coler was a very showy woman; Coler wor- 
shiped the ground she trod on, ef cetera, but 
I thought she was empty and Ethel said she 
was silly. Breeding always shows, and she 
wasn’t quite in the first class. So Coler and 
I saw little of each other, except when we 
met at the Arts. 

I was reading something about Shelley the 
other day, and it struck me I knew about 
unappreciated geniuses. Everybody knows, 
nowadays, that Coler was a genius; but at 
first he was considered odd, and later he 
became just a savage, misanthropic crank, 
as sometimes Shelley must have appeared to 
those who rubbed him wrong—those Welsh 


farmers, for instance. While we went our 
different ways, I heard from time to time about 
him, or met him, or got a glimpse of his wife, 
and learned how he was getting down at heel. 

It’s hard when an author succeeds at first 
and then fails. Coler’s second novel sold a 
little on the strength of his first, and it was 
half as good again. His third book netted 
him perhaps four hundred dollars. Think 
of it! He’d taken comfortable quarters, and 
his wife loved to dress, and the second baby 
had come. His bachelor income of about a 
thousand he had still, but I knew him well 
enough to be sure he’d never saved what he 
had earned. And just consider four hundred 
for a year’s work, after a year of waiting for 
the royalties to come in! There’s nothing so 
slow as payment on a book, and Coler, besides, 
was a slow worker. 

I knew his brother in those days. He was 
younger than Coler, and different; nothing of 
a strammer or an iconoclast, but quiet, steady, 
keen, sure to make his way. We occasionally 
met in business, and one day in. his office, 
after a talk. of ours was over, I asked him 
about his brother. 

“About finished,” he said. 

“Living on his capital?” I asked. 

“Well,” he answered, ‘‘I’m trustee, so he 
hasn’t been able to cut into his estate. But 
he’s pretty hard pushed.” 

And then in came Coler himself, looking 
worried and shabby. Once I asked my wife 
how Mrs. Coler could still dress so showily 
and yet allow her husband to look as he did. 
Ethel said that Mrs. Coler knew that people 
would lay Coler’s shabbiness to his idiosyn- 
crasies and not to her extravagance. Rather 
rough on her, and yet in the light of events it’s 
possibly true. 

I thought Coler came to talk with his 
brother, so I started to go. But he kept me, 
said he thought a lot of my friendship and 
my business judgment—not a hint of the 
Refusal!—and he would like my advice as 
well as his brother’s. Then he pulled out a 
sheet of paper all messed up with figures, and 
said they were his accounts, as well as he 
could make them, and what was he to do? 

His brother and I puzzled over his figures, 
and tried to make something out of them. 
Poor Coler sat and fidgeted, and did his best 
to answer our questions, and felt like the 
deuce, I have no doubt. He’d never really 
kept accounts; the figures were from his check 
book, and he couldn’t tell us what he’d spent 
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or what he’d received. For sometimes when 
a check came in he’d simply cash and spend 
it, taking no account of it. And then it was 
his habit to draw for cash whenever he wanted 
it, and spend it as he needed it. All he knew 
was that he was nearly at the end of his rope. 

And he was. Much of his first earnings 
had been thrown away, or lent where he had 
no hope of getting them back. And _ then 
his wife—! She had had what servants she 
wanted—three, when two would have been 
enough. All the household bills she had 
handed over to Coler, and he had paid them. 

“But,” said his brother, “you might have 
put her on an allowance.” 





“Well,” poor Coler tried to explain, “I 


hadn’t the heart to tie her down; and then, I 
hoped > 

That was the whole of it: he was hopeful 
and soft-hearted. “‘But you might have 
taken a smaller flat,” said his brother. 

“*T tried to,” Coler said. ‘‘But her father 
was disgusted, and her mother came and cried, 
and Carrie was all broken up.” 

He was himself all broken up. He knew 
something had to be done, he knew his 
brother would never let him get at his prin- 
cipal, and he felt pretty sure that the goose 
had stopped laying golden eggs. You see, 
that was his middle period, as the critics have 
come to -call it. His style was odd, and 
people didn’t understand it, and he might 
have been a prophet in the wilderness for all 
the attention he was attracting. And he 
wouldn’t change, as we soon found. 

His brother said he thought it could be 
fixed up. He went over the figures, and 
made out that Coler needed about thirty-five 
hundred a year to live on, with some changes 
in method and cutting off all luxuries. Then 
the brother said he believed he could find 
Coler a job at twenty-five hundred, and his 
own thousand would make both ends meet. 
I said if his brother couldn’t find him the job, 
I could. 

Coler looked sick. You can see how he felt. 
We knew more of the world than he; in a 
sense we were the world, telling him just what 
to do. 

‘Working will take all my time?” he asked. 

We told him it would. 

He got up and walked to the window. I 
felt bad for him: he had at last come to the 
Great Refusal. I didn’t feel any triumph 
for having prophesied it, but just was sorry 
that the poor chap hadn’t seen it coming, 





as I had, and knuckled under sooner. How 
little I knew him! 

He came back from the window and said: 
“Tf I go into harness I’ll never get out. You 
both know that.” 

I knew it well enough. I used to think I’d 
still write stories in the intervals of business, 
or get up early, or stay up late. But there 
weren’t any intervals in mine or anyone else’s 
business that ever I could see, and as for 
burning the candle at both ends, I never had 
the energy for it, once I was hard at work. 
It’s been that way with all the Great Refusal 
men that I’ve known. We’ve all done well 
in business, though. I told Coler he would. 

“T don’t care to,” he answered. ‘I can’t go 
into business. I want only one thing.” 

His brother asked him if he had such a 
very important message to deliver to the 
world. 

“T’ll give half my time,” said Coler, not 
answering that. ‘“‘See if you can get me a job 
on those conditions. I'll be much obliged.” 

He was going out when his brother called 
him back and offered to lend him monev. 
Coler refused it, gently. 

“T can spare it,” his brother said. 

“Your wife can’t,” replied Coler. “She 
wants two horses instead of one; and I rather 
think, Frank, she has her eye on an auto- 


-mobile.” 


His brother colored up, and I wished myself 
away, for Mrs. Frank Coler is a high-stepper. 
I thought the brother would be mad, but he 
wasn’t. 

“‘T’ll take care of her,” he said. 

‘*Well,” answered Coler, and there was the 
older brother in his manner for the first time, 
“ll come to you some day, perhaps.” The 
older-brother manner gave him a good exit, 
saved his face, you might say; but it had been 
pitifully absent all through the interview. He 
went out and I went with him. When we 
reached the street he asked me for a hun- 
dred dollars. 

“T may never pay it back,” he said, “ but 
your wife will never make mine wince for it.” 
Right then I caught the reason for what 
would later have puzzled me—why Coler 
went his way alone, without help from his 
brother. 

I gave him the hundred, and told him not 
to worry about repayment. And I said I 
would get him a half-work-full-pay job if I 
could, but told him our advice was good, and 
that he’d better think it over. 
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“T know it’s good,” he answered. 
trouble is that I can’t take it.” 

So we said good-by, and I rather liked it of 
him that he didn’t thank me, but just left me 
to understand it. He went off in his old 
high-headed, overbearing manner, and so 
overdid it that I felt how much he was cast 
down. 

Well, I looked about, and gave a good deal 
of time to it, but couldn’t find a place for a 
man at half time and full pay. It was hard 
enough to find a job at half time and half pay, 
but I found one, and went to tell Coler of it. 
He had moved into a smaller flat, with only 
two servants; everything was crowded up and 
mussy, and there was Coler trying to write 
in the midst of an infernal racket that the 
children were making. He took me into his 
little study, and refused my offer as soon as I 
made it. A loan had unexpectedly been re- 
paid, he said; it had paid for his moving, and 
for the coming of the third baby, and would 
keep him going till he had disposed of the 
novel that he was just finishing. 

“And will that pay?” I asked. 

“T’ve planned it for a serial,” he said. 
“Tt’s the. best I’ve done. If I can’t sell it as 
a serial, my publisher will surely advance me 
something on it.” 

So I left him with his hopes, thinking how 
little they were likely to come to. I was so 
busy that I forgot all about him for about 
two months, when he came into my office one 
day, shabbier than ever, and as white as paper. 

“Friend of my youth,” said he, trying to be 
gay. ‘‘Companion of my early days!” But 
the poor fellow could no longer be jaunty, 
and the smile he attempted was like a gash in 
his face. I began to appreciate the man’s 
sand; all he was fit for was to fall into a chair 
and call for water. I made him sit down, 
and pretended that I was just going to take 
lunch. I called in the boy and told him to 
bring me in two portions of coffee instead of 
one, and a pair of sandwiches. “TI often 
lunch in my office,” I said, to give the lad a 
hint; but he went out staring, and Coler 
laughed at me wearily. 

“The lie is a good lie,” he said, “‘but the 
boy gave you away. However, bless you for 
thinking of coffee, and for trying to respect 
my feelings. Iam about dead.” The coffee 
freshened him up, and he told me his trouble. 
He could not place his novel. His publisher, 
who ran a magazine, not only did not want it 
as a serial, but even refused it as a book! By 


““The 


Jove, that must have hurt! Then he had 
taken it to three more publishers, not one of 
whom was willing to bring it out. They saw 
nothing in the book, and thought that he, as 
an investment, was not worth speculating in. 
And that book was his “‘ Lily of the Field”! 

He rather broke me up. Not a com- 
plaint, that was the striking part of it. I’ve 
always kept up my acquaintance with authors, 
and I’ve heard plenty of them curse pub- 
lishers high and low. But here was Coler, 
the biggest of the bunch as we know now, and 
a man whom I then honestly believed to have 
a future, telling me his simple facts, with no 
blame for the men who weren’t willing tg risk 
their money on him. Not a word about their 
stupidity, not a mention of his art, but just the 
bare facts, which left him absolutely smashed. 
I was so disgusted, and so moved, that I made 
him this offer. I hadn’t seen his book, but I 
believed in him, and would pay him five 
hundred dollars down for the right of part- 
nership with him, would pay for publishing 
the book, and would give him all profits as 
soon as I had been repaid with four per cent. 
interest. 

“Gray,” said he, shaking his head, “I pity 
a man with your soft heart.” 

“It’s a plain business proposition,” I re- 
plied, but his confounded insight was too 
much for me. He put his finger on the weak 
spot at once. 

“It’s a gamble,” he said. ‘You'll risk a 
thousand dollars on a four to one chance 
against your ever getting any of it back. 
Don’t you suppose the publishers know their 
business ?” 

“Call it five per cent.,”’ was all I could say. 

“Well,” said he, dismissing the offer as if I 
didn’t stand ready to make it good, ‘‘what I 
came to say was this. I’ve got to lay low fora 
few years now “ 

I wondered how he could lay lower. 

‘and so I’m going to live on my farm.” 

“Your farm!’ I shouted at him. ' 

“The view is beautiful,” he remarked. 
‘“We get our apples and pears for the picking.” 

“What about the meat and flour?” I asked. 

“For firewood,” he went on, “all I have to 
do is to go out and cut it.” 

Never mind the rest of our talk. I saw he 
had no illusions as to life in the country. He 
dreaded it, with only farmers for neighbors, 
a mile from the post office, six from the rail- 
road and the doctor, no telephone ortelegraph, 
no conveniences, no friends, no schools for his 
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children. He had thought the whole thing 
out and knew the worst of it. ‘“‘But I’ve got 
to come to it,’? he declared, and I couldn’t 
talk him out of it. Once he was on the farm, 
he asserted, he could pay his expenses. Let 
him but break a garden of a quarter-acre, and 
he could raise all his own vegetables. And 
he could still write. 

“Your wife and children?” I asked. 

“The children are young, and I hope to 
win out before they feel the difference,” he 
said. ‘As for my wife, she’s got to stand it. 
For better, for worse.” 

Women marry for better, of course; it isn’t 
everyone that .can face the worse. I sug- 
gested to Coler an idea of my wife’s. ‘‘Per- 
haps your father-in-law will help.” 

“He can’t,” answered Coler with a kind of 
grim satisfaction. ‘‘After bullying me ever 
since my marriage with the style of living he’d 
accustomed his daughter to, he failed a month 
ago, has gone to work as a clerk, and has all 
he can do to support himself and his wife.” 

Well, then I offered him a loan, and told 
him my offer for his book was still open. He 
took the loan, and refused the offer, and said 
he’d write me from the country. 

But I meant to see him before he went, 
and two nights afterwards I called at his flat. 
The place was all in confusion; Coler was in 
his shirt sleeves tying up rugs, and his wife 
looked as if she had been crying for three days. 
I could not speak with him without her hear- 
ing; she kept with us, and besides, I was half 
willing that she should hear, wishing to save 
Coler from burying himself alive. I see now 
that I was not only unkind, but also foolish. 

I told him I had found a job for him, with 
pay on which he could live in comfort. “‘Any 
time to myself?” he asked. I told him, Sun- 
days and holidays only. “It’s mighty kind 
of you, Gray,” he said, looking hard as a 
stone, for he saw what-was coming. His wife 
started up and began to shriek. He would 
kill her with loneliness in the country, the 
children would have no opportunities, he was 
selfish, heartless, cruel—that sort of thing. 
It came with a rush; Coler couldn’t stop it for 
a while, and I wanted to get away, but he kept 
me. At last he shut her up sternly, and 
then she began again, this time upon the offer 
I had made him for his book. She didn’t let 
up until she had badgered him into asking 
me to renew the offer, which I did. By 
Jove, the poor fellow looked sick as he handed 
the manuscript over and took my check. He 





believed it was charity, and she knew it was; 
but there she was blubbering out thanks, 
and saying that now the children could. have 
new hats. Coler went down to the street with 
me. 

“Of course,” said he, ‘‘this money is a loan, 
and you won’t throw any more after it by 
publishing the book.” 

“T’ll see,” I answered. “I may happen to 
like the story, and I’ve got money to burn.” 

I went home and read the manuscript, and 
saw that it wouldn’t sell, and that I’d lose 
money by publishing it. But I believed the 
book was all right, just the same; and I felt 
that I could fulfill a duty to literature, 
especially since I had deserted her myself. 
So I arranged with Coler’s publisher to bring 
out the book at my cost, in the face of his 
solemn statement that I was a fool. Coler 
was disgusted, but he kept on preparing to 
move. I noticed that not only did his 
children have new hats, but his wife also; 
and she had a new baby-carriage, especially 
well built to stand the country roads. But 
she’d no sooner explained this to me than she 
broke down, and begged me to save her from 
the country. Coler’s brother, she said, had 
no influence over him at all. Neither had I, 
I assured her. 

I took my wife round to see them start. 
Ethel did her best to put some heart into 
Mrs. Coler, who was sulky and inattentive. 
She was doing nothing of the work, scarcely 
even with the baby, and she made Coler do 
all the picking up and the getting things 
together. It struck me she was hanging back 
just like a dog at the end of a string. It was 
a fine spring day, and she might have been 
cheerful, but she made everything as hard for 
Coler as she could, even to the extent of being 
rude to me. 

“She means to bring him back,” said Ethel 
when we left. I said I hoped she would. 
“‘Don’t you expect it,” Ethel warned me. 

Well, Coler’s book came out and fell flat, 
and I paid the expense of it, and he wrote and 
said he’d told me so. It was that way with 
him always. A book once written, that was 
the end of it with him. If it paid, so much 
the better; if it failed, so much the worse, 
but he was working on the next, and couldn’t 
stop to think about the other. 

He wrote very little, that first summer. 
There was too much to be done about the 
place, getting it ready for the winter. He did 
most of the work himself. He got his garden 
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into some kind of shape, and raised from it a 
fair crop of vegetables, and mended the roof 
of the house, and stopped up the cracks 
around the windows, and chinked the founda- 
tion wall, and did endless little things. I can 
imagine Mrs. Coler’s disgust as she watched 
him, intent to stay and face the winter. And 
she all the time doing nothing to help, but 
still hanging back on her string. 

I ran up to see him that fall, and took in 
the whole situation. First was the place 
itself, a hill town, partly deserted and almost 
lifeless. The view was magnificent, but 
there were three abandoned farmhouses in 
sight, and the village itself was hopeless. The 
church windows were boarded up; the folk 
couldn’t afford a minister. Mrs. Coler hadn’t 
even the consolation of decent society at long 
intervals. Their house was on the main street 
just before you reached the village, but all 
the traffic was a farmer once in a while, and 
the mail wagon going and coming once a day. 
What was that for a city-bred woman? 

I had a hope that Coler might be willing to 
let me help him come back to the city, but I 
lost it right away. He was going to fight it 
out there if it took forever. They were 
actually a few dollars within their income, 
and he spoke hopefully. I saw well enough 
that he knew just how desolate and dreary 
his life was, and his wife’s too. But nothing 
counted but the one thing—he must have 
time to write. That fellow Shaw has recently 
written something about geniuses; I can’t 
quote it, but it’s true, about their being ruth- 
less. Coler was sacrificing himself and his 
wife and children to his one desire, and noth- 
ing could induce him to stop. 

I didn’t try. I respected him in spite of 
disapproving, and left him there on his hill- 
top like a Crusoe, looking for the help which 
no man could bring him. He hadn’t got very 
far with his book that summer, he said; there 
was too much to be done about the place. 
But he was going at it that winter. I made 
him promise to write me, and went away. 
Ethel cried about him when I told her, and 
said harsh things of Mrs. Coler. And Coler 
did not write very often. 

Still, what he did write was significant. 
He was getting interested in his neighbors, he 
was sorry for them with their narrow outlook, 
their lack of religious instruction oppressed 
him. And the question of getting the best 
out of his garden took hold of him; he wrote 
me to send him books, and, toward spring, 


chemicals and tools. The farmers didn’t 
know how to farm, and so he was going to 
start a ‘‘missionary garden,” whatever that 
might be. And his novel was coming on. 

I pitied him in those days. Once he got 
terribly on my mind: I began a day with the 
vision of him prowling around the house 
before dawn, lighting the fires and trying to 
get the house warm. I saw him writing in 
his little, cold study, interrupted by the 
children, not shielded by his wife; then I 
imagined him going tc the barn to feed the 
cow and horse, out in the yard with the hens, 
in the cold cellar getting out potatoes, doing 
all the work himself. And at the end of the 
day so little done! I’m not a sensitive man, 
but the thought of Coler got on my nerves, 
and I swore I’d keep in touch with him. 

And why I thought of him just then was 
because his brother had put through a par- 
ticularly successful deal, so that his wife had 
got her automobile at last. I saw her in it. 

That summer Coler wrote me once, not 
about his work, but of his garden. It was 
right by the road, where the farmers could see 
and laugh at it—as they did. One of them 
told him it was all dried out, whereupon 
Coler had seized the chance to give him a 
lesson about a ‘“‘dust mulch.” He wrote as 
if I knew what a dust mulch was, but I don’t 
to this day. ‘‘Doesn’t he write about his 
novel?” Ethel asked. ‘I’m so afraid he’ll 
go to pieces and just become a farmer.” I 
told her I was sure he was working on it. 

Then in the fall I got a mysterious letter 
from Mrs. Coler, saying she wished I’d come 
up and see her husband, but not to tell him 
she’d written me. So Ethel and I went up in 
the auto, in something of a hurry, not know- 
ing what was up. 

When we reached the place (with Ethel in 
alternate spasms of admiration at the land- 
scape and of pity for the folks that had to live 
in it) we ran the machine in beside the house, 
and I tooted till Coler came out. He was as 
sour as a barrel of vinegar, asked me what I 
was making all that noise for, and then said 
that his novel was done. I saw that he was 
pretty nearly done also. It had been a hard 
stint, and his nerves were simply worn to 
shreds. Ethel took him in hand and smoothed 
him down till he said he was glad to see us. 

We spent the night there, and admired the 
children (four of them now) and saw how 
bare and sad the whole thing was. Mrs. 
Coler was frowsy, and Ethel disliked her more 
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than ever, for the woman as gocd as said that 
her husband had spoiled her life and was kill- 
ing her by inches. Ethel wanted to shake her, 
and I wish she had. But the poor woman 
managed to get me aside, and said that, now 
that the book was finished, wouldn’t I—as 
before? The baby had cost them a good 
deal that year. I said of course I would. 

I approached Coler on the subject as care- 
lessly as I knew how, saying that I expected 
this novel on the same terms. ‘‘I see she’s 
been at you,” he said, wearily. ‘‘She’s been 
hammering at me for three months. It’s 
about the only concession I make her, so if 
you’re willing I’ll give in.” 

The only thing he really brightened up 
about was his garden. He had about two 
acres under cultivation, had all his vegetables 
for the winter, and had been selling potatoes 
to his neighbors. ‘‘’To think that an author,” 
he crowed, ‘“‘can show farmers how to -grow 
potatoes!” It pleased him more that he had 
done it than that he had made money by it. 

When we were away Ethel summed it all 
up for me—the domestic situation, I mean. 
“*T asked her who taught the children, for the 
school was too far to go in winter. Did she? 
Oh, no, she was not used to teaching; Mr. 
Coler did that. The cooking was done by a 
woman who came in, but Mr. Coler got the 
breakfast; it was very simple, only cereal 
and eggs, and her coffee; he didn’t drink it. 
His work? He got up very early to do it; 
the stoves had to be tended every morning, 
and Mr. Coler had quiet from half past four 
till seven. The rest of the day he wrote as 
he could. And could I send her up some 
fashion magazines? Mr. Coler spent so 
much on his farming books and tools that 
they had cut off all luxuries. Oh!” Ethel 
ground her teeth as she thought of the woman. 

“What does she want of fashion maga- 
zines?” I asked. 

“Couldn’t you see that she’s trying to 
follow the styles?” Ethel returned. 

All I had seen was that she was a slattern. 

I read his novel, and it was his best. I 
knew no one would like it; it was something 
tremendous, all bones, the bare skeleton of a 
great book. I sat up till morning finishing it, 
and I was possessed by it for two whole days. 
If ever anything is recorded to my credit, it 
will be that I understood Coler when no one 
else did. I slammed the mdnuscript upon 
his publisher’s desk and told him to bring it 
out; we were friends, of a kind, and I think 
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it was partly to oblige me that he put the 
book on his lists. He told me that he didn’t 
want to make money out of me, and rather 
pleaded with me to be sensible—after he had 
read it, too. 

I don’t understand publishers; I regard 
them as half daft. They’re philanthropists, 
and artists, and crack-brained speculators. 
The man that brought out my book was 
simply gambling; his hopes ran away with 
him. Then I’ve seen publishers again and 
again put into books money that they would 
never get back, all for the satisfaction of seeing 
the thing well done. They support authors 
enough to fill the lunatic asylums of the 
country—and then again they’ll let such a 
book as Coler’s go by. Publishers are 
heaven-sent, but for whose benefit I am not 
sure. A few authors make money, many 
more are encouraged in evil-doing when 
they’d best be breaking stones, and I suppose 
the publishers make a living, though I never 
could see how. Publishing must be a passion. 

But at any rate no publisher was im- 
passioned for Coler, and no critic either, for 
they roasted him. They asked if ‘“‘The 
Living Wage”’ were a jest book; and yet the 
poor thing did not reach the dignity of a 
parody. Coler from his hilltop sent me down 
a gloomy ha-ha, and told me the joke was on 
me. The next book was coming on. 

In those days I bought a good many novels, 
chiefly to send them to Coler when I’d read 
them. I made him discuss them with me. I 
saw to it that he knew what was being written. 
He told me afterwards that he knew it was 
charity, but he couldn’t ask me to stop it, 
because it helped him so. There’s a stimulus 
in reading a good strong book, so I sent him 
the best that came out: Frank Norris, and 
Robert Herrick, and anything else. Coler 
was very American, you know. 

I wish I’d seen more cf him. Now that the 
tragedy is over I think I might have bright- 
ened it, and it’s a regret. It was almost 
eighteen months before I went to see him 
again; it was a Sunday, and we ran the 
machine into his driveway silently, and went 
and knocked at the door very decorously. 
We saw through the window that there were 
people inside, and when Coler came tip- 
toeing out I wondered if one of his children 
had died. But he was only embarrassed. 

“We were just having a service,” he said. 
“Come in, if, you don’t mind hearing me 
conduct it.” I hadn’t a word to say, nor 
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Ethel either. We aren’t church-goers nowa- 
days—the automobile has stopped all that— 
and we followed him in and sat down just 
like a pair of children. 

A dozen of his neighbdrs were there, but 
not his wife. Coler got himself together, and 
went through a simple kind of service, read- 
ing from the Bible, and then praying, very 
unaffectedly, and then expounding what he 
had read, making some of his congregation 
answer him. The talk was about the daily 
duty of work and clean living; coming from 
him it was most impressive. I saw that his 
people listened very earnestly. 

Coler himself seemed spiritualized, much 
thinner in body and more worn in face. It’s 
hard to express what I felt, but suddenly 
I knew he was beyond my pity, and far above 
me. ‘The latchet of whose shoes—” you 
know. He stumbled in his talk, and his il- 
lustrations were odd, and yet he was uplifting 
those people and forgetting himself. I don’t 
know which of those two pleased me best. 
The first hymn he played himself, with mis- 
takes, on his rickety piano; at the second he 
hesitated and looked at Ethel, and she sat 
down at the piano and played and sang it 
through. I found myself singing a hymn for 
the first time in years. 

He made another prayer at the end, and 
then dismissed them. One old fellow, as they 
went away, stopped and said to me that it 
was a great privilege to have Mr. Coler there 
among them, and a wonderful thing to hear 
my wife sing. He wished that Mrs. Coler 
would play and sing with them. Ethel heard 
it and was ready to cry—partly for anger. 
When we were alone she turned round on 
Coler and demanded where his wife was. 

“‘With the children,” he answered. ‘‘She 
doesn’t approve of my holding services.” 

“Your service was very simple,” said 
Ethel. “It was just an assemblage of 
neighbors to study the ‘Bible and thank God. 
Your prayers meant something.” 

“T did not pray until they asked me to,” 
was all he answered. 

He had been holding those services all 
winter, and his wife had not come to one. I 
wondered if he and she were in accord upon 
any subject, and what harm she could see in a 
religious meeting in a community that had 
not had a minister for fifteen years. She 
came down and welcomed us in a sulky 
fashion, and tried to apologize for what had 
been going on, saying that Coler would do it. 


“Of course!” answered Ethel. Mrs. Coler 
asked us to spend the night, and hurried out 
with the fact that Coler had finished his book. 
Coler got up and went out. 

We worried through the visit, and I parted 
with another five hundred, which Coler took 
with much dignity, thanking me without the 
slightest embarrassment. “It goes a long 
way up here,” he said. ‘‘ You can’t imagine. 
I’ve become, to these people, something I 
never thought possible. They look up to me. 
They imitated my garden this year, you 
know. There isn’t a family but’s better off 
for taking my advice. That spraying ma- 
chine you bought for me has gone to every 
farm; all told, it must have put six or seven 
hundred dollars in our pockets. And the 
people come to me with their worries, and I’ve 
been called.to a death-bed ‘d 

He had to stop. “Yes,” said his wife, 
“Mr. Coler is a regular country parson now.” 
It was said in a nasty way. Ethel was furious, 
but Coler never winced. I saw that his wife 
could not hurt him any more. A man that is 
called to a death-bed! I was wondering at 
that. I wondered, too, at six or seven hun- 
dred dollars counting for anything in any 
town. 

Ethel asked me, when we got away, if this 
time I had noticed Mrs. Coler’s clothes. 
Even the children were fussed up, it seems. 

Coler’s book was different from the last; it 
was as if this time he had put the flesh on the 
bones, so that you saw the muscles, every one. 
Technically it was a marvelous creation, and 
for the first time his publisher had a good 
word to say. ‘‘But you'll see, Mr. Gray,” 
he ended, “that there’s no money in it.” 
There wasn’t, but I came out almost even. 

Something more than a year later I paid a 
last visit to Coler at his farm; he had been 
there five years, and had just finished his 
third book. He still got up early to work, 
and to feed his stoves and animals, and to 
cook the breakfast. He taught his children 
most of what they knew except their music; 
his wife did attend to that. She was quite 
able to play at his Sunday services, but she 
wouldn’t. They had opened the church at 
last, for people came from several miles 
around. He led the services from the floor, 
and would not stand in the pulpit. The 
people were well dressed; Coler said that they 
were happier than when he first came. I in- 
quired among them after church, asking 
about their life. 
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One man said to me: “The sprayer, 
fertilizers, and intensive culture have doubled 
the income of every family in the town. The 
Bible has doubled our happiness. And Mr. 
Coler has been the apostle of it all.” There 
isn’t much more to be said of him after that. 

Except that he seemed to have worked out 
his problem at last. There was a dignity to 
him. I felt small beside him. When I asked 
him if he would make the usual bargain, and 
he turned his manuscript over to me, I felt 
that I was bothering a big man with little 
things, that a price for his work should have 
come of itself, and not in this hollow charitable 
fashion to please a selfish woman. He 
handed half the money to his wife, as if he 
had done the same each time before. 

You know that book, of course. Coler 
had put the skin upon the muscles that 
moved the skeleton of his story, and the thing 
was complete. When his publisher read it, 
he said: ‘‘We will publish this at our risk.” 

“Nit!” said I. 

Those were the years of three-hundred- 
thousand-copy sales, so many wretched books 
earning big incomes for their authors. 
Coler’s book was the only good one among 
the favorites. I advertised cautiously at first; 
then I flung the book at the public in hand- 
fuls, and they swallowed it whole. Disgust- 
ing, of course, that they could not see the 
difference between Coler’s “Unto the Hills” 
and the stuff that crowded it upon the lists of 
the best-selling bocks; but I did not care so 
long as I was justified and Coler was It. 

The first thing we knew Mrs. Coler came 
to town. She called upon us for Ethel’s help 
in finding an apartment. 

She found one, and Coler, poor devil, came 
and lived in it. When we first met I told him 
to go back. He said that his people at last 
had a minister, and that it was right his wife 
should now have her proper environment! 

Two years of popularity made him a little 
of a cynic. His heart was in his highlands; 
the crowd that sang his praises was nothing 
to him. With the book and his dramatic 
rights his income was large, and his earlier 
books began to sell. Coler handed most of 
the money over to me to invest, and wrote 
along, and listened absently to what people 
said to him, and watched his wife in her 
finery making his children into dolls. She 


was happy at last; drunk with it, you might 
say. Even to others her actions and her airs 
were absurd; to Ethel and me they were 
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disgusting; to Coler they were nothing. He 
wrote his last book, and I got from his pub- 
lisher the best contract, I believe, that ever 
an author had. I had the dramatization in 
rehearsal before the book was out. When it 
appeared the public went crazy over it. 

That was Coler’s most perfect work; there’s 
nothing I can say about it that hasn’t been 
said before. But I was the first to see the 
manuscript. It was the only book that Coler 
ever dedicated, and he dedicated it to me. 
His profits—well! 

His wife dragged Coler everywhere, to 
balls, teas, receptions, and club meetings. 
She was never happier than when appearing 
with him in public; to have people turn and 
look at them was better than champagne. She 
took the poor man to the theater and all the 
exhibitions; she was a show in herself, for 
as to her clothes—ask Ethel. 

The only times when he was really happy 
were when he was alone with his children, or 
with Ethel and me, or up at his farm. He 
ran up there when he could, when his wife 
would let him out of her clutches; and would 
come home rested. But he hated the frippery 
of the city, and its heartlessness; and the 
strain of his five years had told on him, 
nobedy knew how much. 

He walked into my office one day, sat 
down, and asked me how I would advise him 
to make his will. I talked it over, and he 
went out and made it, it seems, within the 
hour. He must have felt his death on him. 

That evening he came to our house, and 
told us he had slipped away from a reception, 
leaving his wife there. It was hell to him, 
he said; he wanted to be in peace for an hour. 
He asked Ethel to sing to him, and me to sit 
by him while he lay on the sofa. I thought 
she had sung him to sleep, but he was dead. 
The doctor said it was his heart. 

A noble fellow he was, a lonely, great- 
hearted man. There is a tablet to him in his 
village, which those farmers raised to him. 
And though I saw him so seldom, he has left 
a blank somewhere in me. 

His wife took it in her own way. I think 
that secretly she thought it was rather mean 
of him, but she posed beautifully when the 
reporters took her picture. Coler made me 
trustee of his will. His wife writes me 
every little while, suggesting editions de luxe, 
and similar devices to increase her royalties. 
It was fourteen months before she married 
again, 























WHEN MISSOURI OWNED THE 
RAILWAYS 


By WALTER 


#,T is almost forgotten that 
some forty years ago Mis- 
souri tried State owner- 
ship of railroads. The ex- 
periment cost the people 
about $15,000,000, not to 
mention several years of 





hard thinking. 

The Governor of Missouri became a rail- 
road manager. He established rates, ran 
trains, maintained the tracks, even added 
betterments to the property. He showed 
balances on the right side of the ledger. The 
Governor was proud of the record of railroad 
management by the State. He gave the 
facts in his messages to the General Assem- 
bly. But he did not advise continuance of 
State ownership. While the experiment was 
on a scale somewhat impressive for those 
days, it did not suggest to the popular 
mind a permanent policy. The Governor 
told the Legislature and the people that “the 
paramount want” was completed railroads. 
In that view public sentiment coincided. 
State ownership found no advocates. Having 
ownership, the State deliberately disposed of 
it and substituted power to regulate. 

Missouri did not yield readily or extrava- 
gantly to the early agitation for railroads. 
But for the paralyzing effects of the Civil War 
upon her as a border State, the wreck of rail- 
road enterprise would not have been so com- 
plete. In 1836 and the years immediately fol- 
lowing, there were importunate advocates of 
State aid. Mass meetings were held. Con- 
ventions were organized. Ringing resolu- 
tions were adopted. _ Illinois was contributing 
millions for railroads within her borders. 
The influence of this boom of the near-by 
neighbor was felt on the west side of the 
Mississippi. It did not, however, result in 
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action. Partly owing to inherent conserva- 
tism, partly because of the waterway facilities, 
Missouri moved slowly in the building of 
railways. In 1839, 2,000 steamboats arrived 
at the St. Louis wharf. Not until 1851 was 
ground broken and construction begun on 
the edge of Chouteau Pond for the first rail- 
road out of St. Louis. The bed of Chouteau 
Pond is now the famous Mill Creek Valley, 
the great railway artery of St. Louis, through 
which flows more traffic than through any 
land channel of like width in the world. -The 
spot where ground was broken in 1851 was a 
few blocks east of the present union station 
of St. Louis. 

Missouri reserved no rate power over rail- 
roads. Charters granted from 1847 to 1857, 
the period of railroad beginning and con- 
struction, authorized the companies to fix 
their own passenger and freight rates. In 
specific terms they exempted the railroads 
from the operation of the general statutes on 
the subject of rate regulation. Like some 
other Western and like some Central States, 
Missouri, as a result of the desire to stimulate 
railroad extension, issued charters with ex- 
tremely liberal provisions. But, as was not 
the case in many other States, Missouri, 
through the disastrous effects of the Civil 
War, fortunately found the opportunity to 
amend radically her relations with the roads. 

The policy of State aid to railroads began 
in Missouri in 1851. Charters were granted 
and bills were passed authorizing the issue of 
bonds, guaranteed by the State, to construct 
railroads. The condition attached to the 
aid was that the railroad company must put 
up $50,000 of its own funds for each grant of 
$50,000 bonds by the State. This policy 
was given free trial until 1855, when the peo- 
ple of Missouri made the disagreeable discov- 
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ery that the State had authorized the issue 
of $9,000,000 of bonds; that the railroad 
building was progressing very slowly; that 
the cost was twice or three times the original 
estimates; that these bonds which had com- 
manded a premium when issued were below 
par and selling at an alarming discount. A 
change in the policy was imperative, but the 
change that took place seems inexplicable to 
this generation, which cannot realize the rail- 
road mania of that decade before the war. 

The railroad companies admitted that they 
were at the end of outside resources. They 
had raised and spent all that could be ob- 
tained in subscriptions from counties, cities, 
and individuals. They made the astounding 
proposition that the State authorize the issue 
of $10,000,000 more in aid bonds, $19,000,- 
ooo in all. They asked that this aid be made 
available to them as they contributed, not 
dollar for dollar as before, but $1 of their 
money for $2 of State bonds. Fine promises 
were made that with this aid the roads would 
be pushed through to the western and south- 
ern borders of Missouri. Strange to tell, the 
legislators were convinced by the reasoning 
that with this additional $10,000,000 the 
roads would be completed and that without 
it the State might lose what had been put in. 
The bill passed, authorizing the issue of $10,- 
000,000 to be applied in the proportion of 
$2 of State money to $1 of railroad subscrip- 
tions. 

Governor Sterling Price vetoed the bill, and 
in doing so he said to the General Assembly: 
“The bill is tantamount to a measure to bank- 
rupt the treasury and to blast the reputation 
of the State.” He charged that the compa- 
nies in bad faith had sold aid bonds and used 
the proceeds to pay interest upon previous is- 
sues instead of for construction. But the As- 
sembly passed the bill over the veto. Dur- 
ing two years the bonds were issued on the 
new basis of $2 of the people’s money for $1 
of the railroad money. Railroad building 
went on slowly through the Ozarks. 

In 1857 came the financial crisis. The 
issue of aid bonds was suspended. ‘Tempted 
again by the hope of a spurt which might rush 
the roads to completion, the Legislature au- 
thorized large issues of bonds on condition 
that the railroads expend small sums, prac- 
tically giving to the companies these issues. 
Beginning with 1859, the companies, one after 
another, ceased paying interest on the aid 
bonds. The State, to maintain its credit, 


was compelled to issue and sell additional 
bonds to meet the defaulted interest. In the 
spring of 1861 came the war. The com- 
panies stopped building railroads. The 
State stopped paying interest on the bonds. 
The results of the ten years’ policy of aid to 
railroads stood as follows: 


STATE RAILROAD AID BONDS ISSUED 
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The discounts and commissions for the 
selling of these bonds were $2,713,826. The 
net cash to the railroads was $17,927,174. 
And not one of the railroads was completed. 
Cities and counties had contributed through 
subscriptions $7,200,000. The State aid had 
been $2.61 for every dollar put in from city, 
county, and private subscriptions. Of pri- 
vate subscriptions to stock the companies had 
obtained only $1,500,000. Of the $27,917,- 
coo put into Missouri railroads in the decade 
before the war, $26,400,000 was public funds, 
or about $17 of the people’s money to every 
dollar raised by the railroad companies from 
private investors. 

With the return of peace in 1865, Missouri 
faced a railroad problem that required four 
years for solution. It held first liens on the 
roads. Principal and interest of this railroad 
aid debt reached $31,735,000 before the policy 
of settlement had been fully carried out. 
No advocacy of permanent State ownership 
was developed. Popular sentiment almost 
universally demanded completion of the 
roads across the State. Under such condi- 
tions of public feeling, Governor Thomas C. 
Fletcher recommended and the General As- 
sembly passed measures which at the same 
time foreclosed the liens and transferred the 
roads on conditions intended to expedite 
construction and to save as much as possible 
on the bonded debt. Each road presented 
a problem different from the others. One 
road which gave the State most trouble and 
prompted the experiment in railroad opera- 
tion by the State was known then as the 
Southwest Branch; it is now a part of the 
main stem of the Frisco system. Of this 
road the State took actual possession under 
circumstances which Governor Fletcher ex- 
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plained to the General Assembly in a special 
message in January, 1868, as follows: 

“The Southwest Pacific Railroad was dis- 
posed of to General John C. Fremont, who 
offered for it, under all of the circumstances, a 
very liberal price. He was then represented 
and believed to be wealthy and able to influ- 
ence a large amount of capital for such an 
enterprise. He united it with the Atlantic 
& Pacific Railroad, a corporation which 
was organized under an act of Congress with 
power to build a railroad from Springfield, 
Mo., to the Pacific Ocean, with a grant of 
land for that purpose exceeding in quantity 
and value any grant ever made to a corpo- 
ration in America. He paid $325,000 to the 
State, as required by the terms of the sale. 

“On the expiration of one year from date 
of sale I was satisfied that the sum of $500,- 
ooo had not been expended in the work of 
‘graduation, masonry, and superstructure of 
the extension of the road,’ as required by the 
contract. The contractors and laborers were 
not paid; but little work was being done; the 
means and credit of the company appeared 
to be exhausted; all of its operatives and 
employees were unpaid; and no reasonable 
ground remained for hope of a compliance 
on its part. Under the power given me by 
law I took possession of the road and ap- 
pointed General Clinton B. Fisk agent, to 
operate it until the General Assembly shall 
otherwise dispose of the same for the purpose 
of foreclosing the State’s lien or mortgage.” 

A report of about six months’ operation of 
the road by the agent of the State shows re- 
ceipts to have been $118,970.83. The ex- 
penditures for the same period were $112,- 
006.38, but the expenditures covered much 
more than operating expenses. General Fisk 
retained the working organization of the 
road. As the receipts exceeded expenses, 
he paid the officers and employees the sal- 
aries and wages past due, applying in this 
way during the six months the sum of $18,- 
535-29. ‘The report further shows the pur- 
chase out of the receipts of several thousand 
ties. An engine house was built at Little 
Piney. A tank house at Sullivan was added 
to the equipment. The report concludes: 
“Extensive repairs have been made on en- 
gines and cars, and the track-has been placed 
in most excellent condition.” 

In a special message the Governor recom- 
mended that the road be given away to secure 
its completion. Legislation paved the way 


for the organization of a company which 
guaranteed extension. The agent of the 
State, General Fisk, assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the company, continuing to operate 
the road at a profit until the company was 
ready to give the guarantees required and to 
take over the property. 

In the foreclosure of the State’s liens and 
in the sale of the roads to the new companies, 
as each settlement was made, was found the 
opportunity to which this far-sighted Gov- 
ernor drew attention. The experiment of 
railroad ownership is an historical fact which 
has special interest at this time. Of greater 
significance, perhaps, is the regulation feature 
which was made part of the readjustment of 
relations with the railroads of Missouri. 

Forty years ago Governor Fletcher, ad- 
dressing a message to the Legislature, said: 

“T suggest in any disposition you make of 
this road there be reserved the right of the 
State to regulate the charges for carrying 
freight and passengers, and that a penalty be 
annexed for exceeding such rates. It is not 
an inappropriate occasion to add, in this 
connection, that so far as you have power 
over the several railroads, by existing circum- 
stances, this right ought to be reserved to the 
Legislature, and thus as fully as possible pro- 
vide for the protection of the people from 
exorbitant charges on the part of these cor- 
porations, which have a monopoly of a busi- 
ness that might be used to the great detriment 
of the people.” 

At that time the State practically owned 
every mile of railroad in Missouri. Of one 
road the Governor had taken actual pos- 
session; he was operating it. The other 
roads, while being -operated by companies, 
belonged to the State by virtue of long exist- 
ing default on the bonds which the State had 
issued to the companies to aid construction. 
Foreclosures were impending in all of these 
cases. Nothing stood in the way of seizure 
save the question of future policy. Should 
the State take charge of the roads which its 
money had built and run them? It may 
seem strange, but not even minority senti- 
ment supported the affirmative. 

The roads were uncompleted. Not one of 
them had reached the western border of the 
State. Of first consideration in the adjust- 
ment were terms which would insure more 
construction. For what had been spent, the 
legislators and the public gave only secondary 
thought. In driving bargains the State en- 
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deavored to recover something of what had 
been invested, if that word may be used, but the 
amount of money was not deemed of so much 
importance as the condition of future building. 

Urged repeatedly by Governor Fletcher, 
the General Assembly, as one railroad after 
another was foreclosed and sold, inserted in 
the bills which became acts a provision sub- 
jecting the roads to rate regulations. This 
provision the railroad companies opposed 
but were compelled to accept. The only 
concession made was that the right of rate 
regulations by the State should not become 
effective until ten years after the passage of 
the act by the Legislature of 1868. It is a 
rather curious fact that the railroads of Mis- 
souri in that day seemed to have found a 
legislative champion in the person of a Mr. 
Lawson. The member having that name 
offered the amendment cutting out the pro- 
vision for rate legislation. He was defeated 
by a vote of sixty-four to forty-two. In the 
series of acts the right of rate regulation after 
ten years was not only stipulated by the 
Legislature, but was formally accepted by 
the reorganized railroad companies as one of 
the conditions upon which they obtained title 
to the properties. 

The strongly controlling motive which 
prompted the State administration in its pol- 
icy toward the railroads during the reorgan- 
ization period is very well shown in the mes- 
sage which Governor Fletcher sent to the 
Legislature upon the foreclosure and sale of 
the Iron Mountain. He said: 

“Tt is my opinion that this road should 
have brought a larger sum; but the para- 
mount want of the Southeast, of St. Louis, 
and of the State was the completed railroad 
and not the contingency of a few thousand 
dollars more from its sale, which, if obtained, 
would be no adequate compensation for de- 
lay, or even risk of delay, in the long-deferred 
enterprise. The owners of this road are now 
citizens of and property holders in St. Louis. 
They have obtained possession of it at a price 
which they can afford to pay. The State has 
constructed railroads which have built up 
the commerce of St. Louis until that com- 
merce is strong enough to build railroads. 
So short a line as this and one which will re- 
dound so materially to the benefit of every 
interest of the city will surely find St. Louis 
capital, enterprise, and energy to build it.” 

One of the oldest and best-informed citi- 
zens of Missouri, connected with the South- 
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west Branch and associated with General Fisk 
in the reorganization period, replying recently 
to an inquiry for his recollections of State opera- 
tion of the road, writes: ‘What we of the South- 
west wanted was the completion of the road, 
and to that end we bent all of our energies.” 
Of the $31,735,000 for which the State be- 
came responsible through aid of railroad con- 
struction, Missouri, after years of legislation 
and waiting, got back about two fifths. But 
the State also acquired the conceded right 
to regulate rates on freight and passenger 
traffic. To the statesmanship of Governor 
Fletcher, Missouri owes this wise reservation 
of the right to regulate. That Missouri did 
not pioneer the way to partnership by the 
State in the profits of railroad operation was 
because the lawmaking power ignored a 
second suggestion of the Governor. In the 
same message that urged the provision for 
rate regulation, Governor Fletcher said: 
“The present is perhaps also the best oc- 
casion for requiring (in all cases where it may 
be legally done) of all railroads a small an- 
nual tribute to the State, which could be so 
insignificant in amount as not to interfere 
with the profitable operation of the roads, 
but which would in the aggregate ultimately 
grow to be a sum sufficient to carry on the 
State government without the levy of any 
taxes on the people for State purposes.” 
When in 1865 the Fletcher administration 
entered upon the solution of the railroad 
problem in Missouri there were 826 miles of 
road in the State. When in 1868 the last of 
the foreclosures and sales were completed 
there were 1,394 miles, and on the Southwest 
Branch, which the State had operated, 2,000 
men were making the dirt fly. Fremont, 
who was dispossessed of the Southwest 
Branch, had been the head of the Republican 
ticket for the Presidency. Fisk, who suc- 
ceeded Fremont, to demonstrate successfully 
railroad operation by the State, was to be- 
come a national standard bearer of the Pro- 
hibition Party. The roads which State 
money built and on which the State expended 
without financial return nearly $20,000,000, 
are to-day the trunk lines of the Missouri 
Pacific, the Iron Mountain, the Wabash, the 
Frisco, and the Burlington systems in Mis- 
souri. They are the main stems of 7,000 
miles of railroad valued at $350,000,000 
within the limits of the State—railroads 
which the Board of Equalization has this 
year assessed for taxation at $114,000,000. 




















THE “SQUARING” OF BRENNAN 


By CAMPBELL 


HERE was an explosion of 
sound in the captain’s 
room on the second floor, 

7 and the men about the 

=e, house pricked up their ears. 

/ “You dirty, corner-sa- 

' = joon vote grabber,” shouted 
the heavy barytone voice. “You ten-cent 
imitation of aman. Take your filthy carcass 
away from here before I throw you out. You 
think you can run the fire department like 
you do your lousy coppers, do you? You’d 
make a crook out of every decent man in it. 

By the God that made me I can hardly keep 

my hands off your greasy neck.” 

There was a crash of furniture above just 
as a young fireman in uniform unhooked the 
chain and stepped across the threshold into 
the truck house. 

“What’s goin’ on upstairs?” he asked, 
turning to the man on watch. 

“That political pull of yours tryin’ to work, 
I guess, ‘Snub,’” laughed Peters from his 
seat near the door. 

“And runnin’ against a snag, judgin’ from 
th’ pet words that come down,” said Bradley, 
who was stroking Jerry, the center horse. 

“Snub,” as he was called in deference to 
the shape of his nose, though he was entered 
on the books of the department as O’Brien, 
flushed hotly and moved to the staircase. 
He arrived at the bottom of it just in time to 
encounter the ponderous body of Alderman 
Timothy Mulcahy, as it galloped down, and 
he was spun out of the way like a bit of chaff. 
The red-faced, perspiring Mulcahy recovered 
his balance, turned, and shook his fist up the 
stairway. 

“T’ll square ye for this, Brennan,” he 
yelled. “I'll have ye broke, ye scut.” 

Captain Thomas Brennan came down the 
stairs in three leaps with battle, murder, and 
sudden death in all six feet of him, and was 
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deftly snatched around the waist by old 
“Crash” Brown, the assistant foreman, and 
jammed in a chair, where he struggled furi- 
ously. Alderman Mulcahy rushed for the 
front doors, fell over the chain, picked him- 
self up, and ran full tilt into a portly police- 
man who came innocently around the corner 
of the house at the psychological moment. 

“Git out av me way!” yelled Mulcahy, 
with a wave of his hand, and the policeman, 
recognizing the power of the Sixth Ward, dip- 
lomatically staggered against the building, 
and stared helplessly after the portly figure 
as it dashed off down the street with coat 
tails flying. 

Inside the house Brennan was saying rude 
things, and making a desperate effort to fol- 
low. 

“Keep quiet, Tom! Leave him go!” ad- 
monished Brown. “Pull up, man. You’ve 
done enough for one day. He’s a mile 
away by this time, judgin’ from the gait he 
started.” 

The flush died out of Brennan’s face and 
he became calm in an instant. Pushing 
Brown’s arm away, he stood up and went to 
the stairs. As he reached the foot he turned. 

“Come up,” he said, quietly. 

In his own big room in the front Brennan 
walked up and down. Brown looked at him 
gravely. 

“T’m thinkin’ you’ve done it now, Tom.” 

“So would you if you got what I did,” 
snapped Brennan. 

“What was th’ trouble?” asked Brown, 
sympathetically. 

“He had the nerve to ask me to make 
things easy for ‘Snub’ O’Brien. To give him 
the best of it. To make the other lads do 
the work. Told me he had things fixed for 
‘Snub’ to go on up fast, and wanted to know 
if I couldn’t turn in a report once in a while 
that would show him making good. Offered 
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to stake me for doing it,” snorted Brennan, 
breathing heavily. 

“Well, ‘Snub’ is his nephew,” commented 
Brown. 

“What if he is?” Brennan glared at his 
old friend. “Did he think I was going to 
turn crook to help his damned relations? 
Blast his hide; I’d like to get him alone in a 
room for ten minutes.” 

“That wouldn’t help you, Tom,” replied 
Brown. “He’s got things his way now with 
Mulrooney as commissioner and ‘Bull’ 
Sweeney jobbed and out. You shouldn’t 
have riled him. He’ll do you, sure as shoot- 
in’.”’ 

“No greasy political rumseller is going to 
bluff at me and get away with it,” growled 
Brennan, savagely. “If I’ve got to get out, 
T’ll get, but I'll go decent.” 

“Tt don’t do no harm to stand in with those 
lads,” said Brown, sagely. 

“What would you have me do? Cook 
things so that cub could go sailin’ up over 
your head and the rest of them?” asked 
Brennan. 

“Tt don’t cut no ice about me,” deprecated 
Brown. “T’ll never get nothin’, but it would 
be tough on th’ rest.” 

“Tough?” sneered the Captain, throwing 
himself down into a chair. “TI guess yes.” 

Downstairs the men were casting side 
glances at O’Brien, and dropping indirect re- 
marks that caused the blood to flush to his 
face. This was his third week in the depart- 
ment, and he had come to Hook and Ladder 
Company No. 607 direct from the training 
school on East Sixty-seventh Street. The 
second day of his arrival it had got about that 
he owed his job to a pull, and that he was 
slated to “go up” through the grades as fast 
as he could find the steps. That in itself was 
enough to set the house against him, for the 
men don’t like those who come in by way of 
the cellar door. 

As far as O’Brien went he had been par- 
tially spoiled by being brought up in the bad 
atmosphere of ward politics. He had been 
intended for the police, but decided in his own 
mind that he was not cut out for pounding a 
beat, and then selected the fire department 
as the aristocratic end of civic employment. 
The apparent excitement of the life also ap- 
pealed to him, for he only saw the spectacular 
side of it. As to his entry and future, his 
uncle, Tim Mulcahy, had been in control of 
the Sixth Ward for fifteen years and had sur- 
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vived even the two reform administrations 
by virtue of the organization he had built up. 
Consequently O’Brien had seen so many dif- 
ficult things accomplished by a little influence 
that he had lost his sense of proportion, and 
had come to consider any graft as legitimate. 

On his arrival at “Truck 607” it had been 
decided to educate some of his “ideas” out 
of him, and he soon found that polite in- 
quiries for his uncle’s health were largely 
satirical, and his occasional dispatch for a 
left-handed monkey wrench when the crew 
were doing ‘“‘committee work” was but airy 
banter. His greenness, too, had occasioned 
some little hilarity, and on his first roll out in 
answer to an alarm, when they reached the 
blaze, which was a small one, he had been 
sent back to the truck for a two-way Siamese. 
Ordinarily he would have remembered some 
of the technicalities that had been pounded 
into him, but he was flustered; ran a little 
distance and hesitated. Meeting him, and 
seeing his perplexity, “Crash” Brown had 
inquired into his difficulty and was gravely in- 
formed that the novice had been “sent for a 
Siamese and told to go two ways for it.” 

When the edge of this rare jest had worn a 
little ragged, something else was found to 
badger him, and gradually he had come to 
have doubts as to the merit of a “drag.” 
His nerves, too, were worn to a frazzle, for 
607 was in a “busy” district. Men in time 
become inured to leaping from a sound sleep 
into their turnouts, sliding down a brass pole, 
and manning the truck from three to eight 
times a night, but O’Brien had been in the 
habit of putting himself carefully to bed in his 
pajamas and remaining there until he felt 
like getting up. Besides, he objected seri- 
ously to asking permission of the man in com- 
mand when he felt like taking a bath, and he 
found that irregularity of meals did not soften 
the nervous strain at all. 

It was a matter of pride with the men of 
607 to do the quickest three-horse hitch in 
their territory, and when they had reached 
the point of making it in twelve and one half 
seconds with the crew. in their beds, they 
didn’t propose to have the record damaged 
by any blundering “freshie”’ whose fingers 
were as clumsy as O’Brien’s. So, with the 
best intentions in the world of making a man 
of the new recruit, the house ragged him 
scientifically and consistently, knowing if he 
was worth his salt he would learn to sweat 
his temper and discover that no political pull 
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on earth was of any value when it came to a 
smoke-filled chemical factory and a floor or 
two to be opened. 

Brennan had been captain of 607 two years 
and had worked his way up by conscientious 
labor and the use of such gifts as had been 
given him. He was still a young man in 
point of years, having but turned thirty-six, 
and if there was one thing he despised more 
than another it was dirty work in the de- 
partment. He realized that Mulcahy would 
make a personal matter of the blow that had 
been struck upstairs, and that in the present 
condition of affairs the alderman would find 
it a comparatively easy matter to dump him, 
for Commissioner Mulrooney, having but re- 
cently graduated from a reportorial job on 
Park Row, was out solidly for all there was 
in it. He and Mulcahy were as thick as 
thieves, and the end might come at any min- 
ute. 

During his off hour that evening O’Brien 
spoke his mind freely to his uncle. 

“The whole gang is down on me because 
they know you ‘pulled’ me in,” he said. 
“That break of yours this afternoon was 
rotten, and it looks like I’d have to get 
out.” 

“Did Brennan say anything to ye?” asked 
Mr. Mulcahy, his little piglike eyes glinting 
savagely. 

“No. I’m not worryin’ about him. He’s 
always treated me right. It’s the rest of th’ 
gang. ‘They’re always diggin’ at me,” com- 
plained O’Brien. 

*T’ll have th’ lot o’ thim run out,” declared 
Mulcahy. ‘But in th’ meanwhile ye might 
lick a few o’ thim. It'll kape things movin’ 
till I can take th’ hide off that polecat, Bren- 
nan, for I’ll square him, an’ don’t ye forgit 
it.” 

“Aw, quit it,” whined O’Brien. “Can I 
lick th’ whole house?” 

“Ye might try,” snorted Mulcahy, disgust- 
edly. “When I was yoor age I’d go after ’em 
widout much coaxin’, but maybe yer afraid 
0’ bruisin’ yer lily-white hands. There, 
there,” he declared, as “Snub” flushed pain- 
fully,-“‘I didn’t mean to sting ye. Yer father 
was a handy man in a scrap, but I’m thinkin’ 
ye take more after yer mother,” he finished 
with a grin. 

“T might as well be on th’ cops if I’ve got 
to work like a dago,” declared his nephew. 

“Tf ye were on th’ cops I’d have ye a 
roundsman in two months, but nothin’ must 


do ye but th’ fire department. Go on back 
an’ do th’ best ye can. I'll have Mister 
Brennan’s scalp in a month,” said Mulcahy, 
consolingly. 

Having voiced his complaint, O’Brien re- 
turned to the house. The men had run out 
to a restaurant blaze while he was gone, and 
he found them polishing the truck when he 
stepped in. Brown was sitting in the watch 
chair, and called to him at once. 

“Peel your coat there, O’Brien. This is 
no manicure parlor.” 

“Snub” fell to work with the rest with the 
best grace he could muster, and thought of 
the various terrible things he would like to 
do if he could. Then his mind turned to 
pictures of himself when he should have made 
a few upward steps, and he could see himself 
in a big red touring car with the depart- 
mental lettering on front and back, and the 
bell on the dashboard, with a detailed fire- 
man as chauffeur. He was aroused from 
this train of pleasurable speculation by the 
voice of Bagley. 

“This stuff’s no good. It won’t cut th’ 
grease.” 

Bagley had been working steadily with a 
cloth trying to rub a polish on the bright 
work of the harness. 

“Of course it’s no good,” said Peters, 
genially, with a wink at the others. “It’s 
aldermanic polish.” 

O’Brien glared balefully at him, but kept 
his mouth shut. 

Harkins grinned cheerfully and suggested: 

“You might ask ‘Snub’ to run around to 
his uncle’s and get some o’ that acid he sells 
over th’ bar. It’d cut th’ heart out of a bat- 
tle ship.” 

When the laugh had subsided Grady 
picked up the thread. 

“T see in th’ paper this mornin’ they 
pinched a guy out in Flushing yesterday for 
blowin’ a safe. Funny thing, too, for he never 
used no dynamite.” 

Feeling he had better cover his resentment 
if he could, O’Brien decided to join in the 
talk. 

“What did he use?’’ he asked, innocently. 

“When they searched him all they could 
find was a drill and a pint flask.” 

“A pint flask?” inquired “Snub.” 

“Sure. It was labeled ‘Mulcahy’s Pure 
Rye,’” said Grady with a grin, and the rest 
howled. 

Blinded with rage, O’Brien rushed at the 
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man, but Peters put out a foot and tripped 
him neatly, and he went to the floor with 
a crash. Apparently the shock of contact 
sobered him, for he picked himself up and 
walked to the back of the house, saying 
slowly: 

“T'll get you for that, yet.” . 

There was no reply and they let him sulk 
in silence, for curbed anger is good for a man, 
teaching him control of his most primitive 
emotion, that is as long as it is not carried 
to the brooding point. 

In the week that followed things moved 
much as usual, and with the fair average of 
alarms O’Brien did not have much chance to 
brood over his misfortunes, which activity 
gave him time to cool off between whiles. 
Brennan tried his level best to be just to 
“Snub,” giving him neither more nor less of 
the iron, and curiously enough O’Brien had 
the sense to realize this. Three days after the 
fuss with Mulcahy, Burke, the secretary to 
Commissioner Mulrooney, had dropped in 
to hint to Brennan that the alderman had 
made good as far as his threat of trouble was 
concerned, for he was raising heaven and 
earth to “get him.” This might mean weeks 
or even months, for Brennan did not propose 
to yield to the crooked influences without a 
struggle. He was willing to stand upon his 
record from the day when he entered the de- 
partment twelve years before, a graduate 
from the mounted park police, but he didn’t 
propose to have his grades knocked from 
under him if he could help it. 

O’Brien was proving to himself that the 
position of target for the arrows of satire 
could be made a very passable one by a show 
of good temper, and was settling to his work 
and his place. He was learning to like it for 
the sake of the work itself, and with less re- 
gard to the possibilities it might hold. Even 
the two or three tight places he had been in, 
in a tenement fire, had only served to sweeten 
his courage, for he found that a danger faced 
is not half so terrifying as a danger considered 
from a safe distance, which any old-timer 
could have told him. Brennan had talked 
with Brown about him, and had expressed 
the opinion that there was something in the 
boy after all, and that he was not such a 
molly as he looked at first sight. 

“Get him away from that old terrier, his 
uncle,” said Brown, “and he stands a good 
chance to go up on his merits. He’ll do some- 
thing one of these days if they let him alone. 
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Almighty handy with th’ scalin’ ladder, too, 
did you notice?” 

Brennan was about to reply when the jig- 
ger struck, and being on the floor, he, Brown, 
and the man on watch made the hitch and 
jumped for the truck just as the crew piled 
down the pole. With a shout the driver 
picked up his horses and the truck rolled out 
with the men lining its sides and hastily slip- 
ping into rubber coats and helmets. As they 
swung into the avenue a pall of smoke shot 
with a red glow showed ten blocks off, and 
the driver took the car tracks with a swerve. 
As they drew near the blaze they saw it was 
an apartment house, one of the more recent 
structures of the cheap, hastily built kind, 
and also that the fire had a good start. There 
was an engine company already on the 
ground, getting their lines in the front door. 
Brennan took a quick glance upward and 
noted a head or two at the windows. 

“Get to the top! Scaling ladders!” he 
shouted to Brown. 

O’Brien, Peters, Harkins, and Grady tore 
the ladders from the truck, and “Snub” was 
the first man to smash his hook through the 
second-floor window and run up his ladder. 

“Good work!” shouted Brennan, and 
watched the young fellow beat in the remain- 
der of the window with his helmet, swing a 
leg over the sill, and pull his ladder up after 
him. Then he leaned well out, raised the 
ladder, steadied it with hands far apart, and 
drove it crashing through the third-floor case- 
ment. He was up and astride the third-floor 
sill before Peters had quite reached the second 
and was sitting in the fourth just as Peters’s 
hook went into the third. Then he looked 
down and saw Brennan wave to the left. 
Casting his eyes in that direction he saw*a 
woman hanging far out, holding a baby, 
which she was evidently preparing to toss 
below. With a bound he was in the room 
and alongside her, had pulled her back, 
seized the child and passed it to Peters,whose 
head at that moment appeared over the sill. 
The woman was sent next, and then for the 
first time O’Brien realized that there was 
something vaguely familiar about the house. 
He had no time to investigate for he heard 
shouts from the rear, and kicking open a door 
he rushed into the hall and a choking smoke. 
Dropping to the floor, he made his way along 
the passage to the rear. 

By the time Peters had passed the woman 
down and had returned to the window, he 
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could dimly see O’Brien crawling along the 
floor dragging two children, the dress of one 
of them held in his teeth. Seizing these, he 
passed them quickly below and then turned 
to see “Snub” keel over. He quickly pulled 
him out, swung him over his shoulder, and 
descended. As he reached the ground he 
saw Brennan point upward, and noticed at 
once that the house was well alight, for smoke 
was now pouring from every window, and 
the two lower floors had become a furnace. 
He started again for the ladders, but Brennan 
stopped him. 

“No use. McCarthy’s getting them out 
at the back,” he said. 

As he spoke there was a wild yell from 
across the street and both looked up. The 
cheap stone front was crumbling at the sec- 
ond floor. They rushed to one side just in 
time to see the whole of it come sliding down 
into the street with a roar, leaving the roof, 
side walls, and floors intact, while the flames 
shot up with a shower of sparks. When the 
billow of smoke cleared for a moment there 
was a cry of horror from the crowd, for on the 
fourth floor in one of the front rooms stood 
a man in his undershirt and trousers, looking 
out and downward with staring eyes and 
white face. 

Brennan turned with a shout. 

“The big ladder!” he screamed, and then 
stopped in dismay for he saw the falling stone 
had piled up and smashed the gear of the 
truck as if it had been paper. 

There was a groan of despair from the 
crowd, and O’Brien, who had been carried 
across to the other pavement, sat up weakly. 
As he glanced at the building he jumped 
staggering to his feet and pointed hysterically, 
for a flash of flame lit up the man’s face. It 
was Alderman Mulcahy. At once O’Brien 
realized what had impressed him as familiar 
about the place, for he had been there several 
times. . 

‘What th’ hell—” began Brown, but Bren- 
nan hastily caught two 100-foot coils of rope 
and an ax from the truck and ran across the 
street. 

“Take two men and get on top of that 
house next door!” he yelled, pointing over his 
shoulder to a warehouse that was next to the 
burning building, and Brown rushed at it 
with a whoop. 

Brennan smashed in the door of the build- 
ing opposite with his ax and went at the stairs 
like a madman. Hardly a minute elapsed 


until he appeared upon the coping of the 
roof, and O’Brien, in spite of his weakness 
was not twenty feet behind him. As he 
reached the side of his chief the latter handed 
him an end of the first rope. 

“Hang on to that!” he said, shortly, and 
as Brown and his men appeared upon the 
roof opposite, he shot the spinning line across 
to them in a long curve. 

“Hold it!” he yelled; then stooped to pick 
up the other rope. 

For the time no one saw what he had in 
mind, nor how a rope stretched from roof to 
roof was going to help the man in the open 
trap. Brennan seized the end of the second 
coil, knotted it into a running loop, and ran 
backward to clear it. Then he gathered it 
quickly over his arm and advanced again to 
the edge. He yelled to Mulcahy. 

“Come out as near the edge as you can,” 
he called. 

The pale face opposite looked up, and the 
man came forward, but as a spurt of flame 
leaped by, he shrank again into the room un- 
til his back was against the rear wall. The 
floor on which he stood could not last many 
minutes more, for the blaze was red hot be- 
neath it, and Brennan screamed at him 
again: 

“Come out to the front, damn you! 
as far as you can!” 

Mulcahy mustered his courage again and 
stepped forward slowly with terror written 
large all over him, while, below, the crowd 
held its breath until there was not a sound 
but the throbbing of the engines down the 
block and the roar and crackle of the flames. 
Another spurt of flame and smoke hid Mul- 
cahy, and when it cleared Brennan almost 
sobbed, for the alderman, in an excess of 
fright, had dropped back limply into a chair 
that stood in the room. 

“What d’ye think of that?” choked Bren- 
nan in impotent railing. “Oh, what——” 

He stopped abruptly and seemed to meas- 
ure the distance across the gulf. 

“Tt’s the only chance,” he muttered. 
have to try it.” 

Advancing his left foot to steady himself, 
he swung the loop of the rope around his 
head a few times; then, stepping forward, 
launched it. There was a gasp as the line 
flew, and a mighty sigh as it settled about the 
man in the chair and rested on his knees. 
Slowly Brennan pulled at it until he saw the 
loop tighten close about both man and chair, 
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There was a murmur below, for the crowd 
thought Brennan intended to pull the alder- 
man bodily out of the building, in which case 
they could see at once he would be smashed 
like a beetle against the front of the ware- 
house. 

When he had tightened all he dared, he 
seized the free end of the line O’Brien held, 
and which was stretched across the street, 
knotted it to his own, and screamed across at 
Brown: 

“Pull in the slack and lift him out of there! 
Quick, now!” 

Brown caught the idea at once and the 
rope fairly spun through his hands. He and 
his men advanced as close as they dared to 
the end of the roof nearest the burning house. 
Then the crowd in the street saw the rope 
tighten again as Brown and his men pulled 
furiously on it, and Mulcahy tip forward in 
his chair and slide toward the edge. 

“All together now!” yelled Brennan, lean- 
ing out over the street. “Quick! The 
floor’s goin’!” 

With a mighty heave they jerked the al- 
derman clear, and he slid bumping along the 
front of the warehouse like a huge pendulum. 
Rapidly they lowered him to the ground, and 
then disappeared through the trap on the 
roof. 

There was a mighty cheer below that broke 
like a thundering gale of sound for blocks 
on either side of the burning building, and 
O’Brien turned to Brennan with a gulp in his 
throat and swimming eyes. 

“By God! You’re a man,” he choked. 

Brennan turned from him. 

“Thanks,” he said, curtly. “Get down to 
the street.” 

When they reached the pavement the crowd 
yelled itself hoarse and gave the police a hard 
fight to beat it back, but Brennan went at 
once across the street to where an ambulance 
surgeon was bending over Mulcahy. 

“How about him, Terry?” he asked, and 
the young surgeon looked up, frank admira- 
tion in his eyes. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” he said. ‘Nothing 
but a few cuts and scrapes where he hit the 
shutters. I'll take him over and put him up, 
and he’ll be as good as new in forty-eight 
hours.” 

The arrival of two more engines and a 
water tower soon put a quietus on the fire, 
and Brennan and his men went to work 
clearing away from around their truck the 
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débris that had fallen on it. Luckily the 
horses were uninjured, and in half an hour 
the big machine was on its way back to 
quarters, whence it would go to the repair 
shops. 

Later, when the men were backing in the 
temporary apparatus that had been sent 
them, O’Brien went to Brennan. 

“My uncle wants to know if you’ll drop 
over to the hospital when you get time,” he 
said. 

“No. Tell him he knows where to find 
me,” growled the captain, turning away. 
O’Brien grinned, and, to the astonishment of 
the men, winked at Brown. 

“He said you’d say that,” he went on, 
“and that you’re afraid to go.” 

“T’ll show him,” gasped Brennan, whirling 
quickly. ‘Thinks I’m afraid of him, eh? 
The ballot-stealing whelp.” 

Two hours later he stood at the bedside of 
Alderman Mulcahy and glared down at the 
vision done in a patchwork of court-plaster 
and bandages. 

“What did you want?” he growled. 

“Tom Brennan, ye’re a white man,” 
groaned Mulcahy. “I’ve bin makin’ a 
damned fool o’ meself. I see somethin’ 
lasht night that put me next.” 

“What d’ye mean?” asked Brennan, 
puzzled. 

“Oncet I asked ye to make things aisy 
fer Denny, an’ ye poonched me. Ye was 
right. Maybe he c’ud be shot up to be a 
capt’in or somethin’ like that, but he w’udn’t 
be no use. What ’ud Denny do wid a case 
like that o’ mine, I ask ye, if he had bin cap- 
tin o’ Thruck 607? ’Tis expayrience that 
counts, man. I’m sorry I iver t’ought any 
other way. Lave him be, Brennan, but give 
him all th’ worrk ye can pile up on him, an’ 
maybe some day he’ll know enough to do 
half o’ what ye did lasht night. Will ye shake 
hands wid me, brave man?” 

“Aw, forget it,” said Brennan, flushing, 
for the nurse was standing close. 

“Fergit it?” echoed Mulcahy, holding on 
to Brennan’s hand. “‘T’ll not fergit that if it 
hadn’t bin for a rale man knowin’ his busi- 
ness, an’ not buyin’ his job like a dirty scut, 
me da’ghter Nellie w’ud be walkin’ slow be- 
hind some scraps o’-me this day. -Go on 
home now. It hurrts me to luk at ye. I 
used to be an honest lad meself one time.” 

Then Brennan stared in astonishment, for 
Alderman Timothy Mulcahy was crying. 
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N the great hall of the castle 
of Cramoisy the shadows 
clung to the rafters and 
massed blackly in far cor- 
ners; only near the vast 

# chimney place was the 
= gloom lessened, and there 
but fitfully, waveringly, as the flames bit 
anew into a log, or some embers fell apart 
into a red glow. Save for the fire and its un- 
certain light the two men at the table could 
not have seen the spots on their dice; as it was, 
they bent closely at every throw, for each 
knew the other fo be old at the game, and 
overquick at turn of wrist. 

The Sieur de Cramoisy was losing, and in 
great ill-temper. At each fall of the cubes 
his face grew blacker, and every time he 
raised his head the arteries in his forehead 
seemed more near to bursting; but with each 
rattle of the dice on the board his compan- 
ion seemed the more pleased, and his smile 
broadened at every impatient exclamation 
from de Cramoisy. When they had played 
late into the night, de Cramoisy arose, filled 
his guest’s cup and his own from a stone 
flagon which was warming near the fire, 
drank deep, and moved lumberingly about the 
room. De Malamort, watching him, smiled 
sardonically; he thought of the movement of a 
wounded bear he had once seen, penned in 
the corner of some courtyard, where the men 
mocked at him: de Cramoisy moved as heavily 
and as blindly. He came back from the shad- 
ows to the table, and stood for a long mo- 
ment with the dice-box in his hand, gazing at 
the fire; then he threw, leaned with both hands 
grasping the edges of the table, and stared 
down at his count. De Malamort, after one 
glance at the spots, leaned back and waited, 
satisfied. 





At length de Cramoisy, still leaning on the 
table, raised his head and looked full at de 
Malamort. 

“T will not do it,” he said, hoarsely. The 
other man twisted his mouth, but said noth- 
ing; the firelight set red devils dancing in his 
eyes. 

“T will not do it,” said de Cramoisy, again. 

The victor clasped his hands behind his 
head and yawned. De Cramoisy leaned far- 
ther across the table. 

“You devil!” he said. 

The other’s teeth flashed in a smile, and he 
bowed acknowledgment as of a compliment. 
“Merci,” he said. 

“You thief!” de Cramoisy flung at him. 

De Malamort waved his hand jauntily. 
“Fortune of war!” he laughed. 

De Cramoisy’s eyes narrowed. ‘‘¥ou 
scoundrel, caitiff, dog! You runagate!” 

De Malamort shook his head. “Sad, is it 
not, monsieur?” he asked. ‘Sad, sad! But 
things happen so, sometimes!” 

De Cramoisy ground his teeth. 
cide!” he hissed. 

For a moment de Malamort was silent; then 
he shrugged. “Pray do not remind me of 
that,” he said. “It was a most unfortunate 
occurrence. But accidents, my friend, even 
accidents of the saddest, wili come, you 
know! And, by my faith, between the slay- 
ing of a father and the staking of a child, 
there is not much to choose, hein?” 

De Cramoisy stood up, stretched his hands 
above his head, and brought both fists down 
upon the table, setting the dice and heavy 
cups a-dancing. “You fool,” he cried, “you 
fool!” 

De Malamort sprang to his feet, and, 
breathing heavily, thrust his face close to the 
other’s; then he laughed, drew back, and said: 
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“‘What a harsh word, my friend! As for 
the other things you call me—eh bien! things 
happen so, as I have said; but fool, monsieur, 
I am not, and no man shall call me fool. IfI 
were not victor, I should slay you for that!” 

The last log fell apart, and in the light of 
the sparks they watched each other; then de 
Cramoisy moved deliberately around the ta- 
ble. “So you would not kill me for that?” 
he asked, gently. “Kill me for this, then!” 

His right arm struck out toward the other’s 
face, but, quick as he was, de Malamort was 
quicker. He leaped back, bowed low, and 
laughed. 

“Nay, nay,” he said, “nay, nay! That is 
not seemly, father-in-law! Let us not be- 
gin our kinship with a quarrel!” 

De -Cramoisy’s face twitched, and he 
turnéd and flung himself down where de 
Malamort had sat, burying his face in hisarm, 
upon the board. After a while de Malamort 
walked down the hall to where a blue streak 
among the shadows proclaimed day peeping 
through a window; he pulled aside a leathern 
curtain, and looked out. When at length he 
turned, de Cramoisy was gazing at him, and 
presently spoke. 

“De Malamort,” he said, “will you delay 
claiming your debt for three months?” 

De Malamort came back to the chimney 
place. ‘But why?” he asked, as if merely 
curious. 

The other spoke as if half choked. “Be- 
cause, in three months,” he faltered, “I may 
be able to pay—in money!” 

De Malamort was still watching him curi- 
ously. “You have an uncle, then, who is ill, 
perhaps? Or is it that you expect the good 
Saint Bonnet to send down gold from heay- 
en?” 

De Cramoisy’s hands clenched, but he re- 
mained in his place. 

“Besides, my dear good friend,” de Mala- 
mort continued, “‘the stake, as I recall it, was 
not gold—although, indeed, it may well be 
said that no gold is so precious, no pearls so 
fair! With your permission, father-in-law, I 
will receive my payment in the lily that you 
wagered. And, still with your permission, I 
should like my payment now; yes, now!” 

De Cramoisy sprang up, and paced back 
and forth between the day-lit window and 
the ashy fireplace. ‘“‘Oh, fool, fool, fool,’ 
he cried, “fool that I was and am, and fool 
that you, de Malamort, must be, not to have 
weighed the value of her!” 


De Malamort laughed. “ Your grief comes 
late, Monsieur de Cramoisy,” he jeered. 

“Ay, late indeed,” the older man lamented. 
“To rear a useless girl child for one purpose; 
to keep it sheltered, feed it well, have it taught 
foolish fol-de-rols — working with needles, 
playing on things with strings, and what not 
—to hold it too rare and fine to tread the 
sands of my courtyard, even, without a car- 
pet laid for its tender feet; to spend years and 
gold—much gold—on making it a thing that 
courts might love and kings might cherish, a 
thing that should bring in more gold, and 
more and more—yea, gold and honors, too, 
to the one who had fathered it; to do all this, 
and then, in the folly of a night’s gaming, to 
stake and lose it, lose it, lose it!” 

He raised his arms again and tore at his 
hair, shaking and raving like a madman. 
De Malamort still watched him with his cu- 
rious smile. 

“T have even denied myself that the soft, 
silly thing up there might have the things 
which, in good time, should enhance her 
value; and now for what? Was it in order 
that she should belong to you—thief, mur- 
derer, vagabond, and only the blessed saints 
may know what else beside?” 

“Ah,” said de Malamort. “I wondered 
at your sudden accession of regret! It is 
not, then, at having staked your daughter, 
but at having made so poor a bargain! That 
is it?” 

De Cramoisy faced him. ‘What else?” 
he exclaimed, with a shrug. “I was never a 
fool until to-night!” Then, with a change 
of manner, he cried:*“‘Ah, Ricard, give me 
three months, and leave to pay in gold! You 
have not seen the child! She is fairer than 
you think, and I can take her to court, to my 
brother’s wife who is there. I can pay you, 
and have enough left for all my life!” 

De Malamort laughed again. “Nay, you 
whet my appetite! Until now I have never 
had the good fortune to feed on dainties 
meant for princes.” He clapped de Cra- 
moisy upon the back. ‘Oh, come, father- 
in-law!” he cried. ‘Make the best of your 
bad bargain! Pray call my betrothed! The 
day is upon us, and I should like to take up 
my journey—nay, our journey—before the 
heat of midday. Call your daughter, if you 
please, and the priest as well.” 

De Cramoisy looked at him; then, slowly 
and heavily, went to the door, and, clapping 
his hands, gave an order. When he returned, 
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he threw himself again into the place where 
he had sat all night. 

“Let me consider!” de Malamort said, 
musingly. ‘When last I saw the maid, she 
was a blue-eyed thing scarce waist-high; I 
suppose she has increased in stature in these 
ten years orso? I remember that she seemed 
to like me; there was a little sheep she played 
with, and there was great trouble one day 
because she tried to teach it friendliness 
toward a wolf cub one of the men had brought 
in.” 

De Cramoisy made no answer; but while 
de Malamort was speaking some one had 
come into the room, and waited, straight and 
tall and slender as a lily, just within the door. 
As he paused she came forward, and stood 
close before him, looking into his face with 
a friendly, trustful smile. 

“‘T remember, too!” she said, and nodded 
up at him. “You gave me a little bell for 
the lamb’s neck, and the wolf cub bit your 
hand, and I cried, and you laughed at me, 
and showed me—oh, so many scars, that you 
said other wolves had made! Have you been 
fighting many wolves since, monsieur?” 

De Malamort stood as speechless as if he 
had not heard her words, looking down upon 
her with eyes wide and mouth agape; he had 
not expected such an apparition. He was a 
tall man, and the girl’s head would not have 
reached his shoulder; the face she turned up 
to him with all a child’s simplicity was very 
fair, with the curves of a woman’s cheek and 
chin and mouth; but the blue eyes held child- 
hood’s serene unconsciousness of beauty. 
Her hair was light, so pale, indeed, that the 
faint gold in it was all its color; and, beside 
her red lips, the skin of her face looked almost 
pallid. The long straight dress of heavy silk 
that she wore only accentuated her slimness, 
and she stood with her hands clasped over 
her bosom, as a child clasps its hands in 
ecstasy at some new prettiness. When de 
Malamort’s eyes moved down and up again, 
measuring all of her, she laughed a little low, 
pleased laugh, stood back a step or two, and 
drew herself up. 

“T am quite grown up, am I not, Monsieur 
de Malamort?” she cried. ‘Would you have 
thought that such a little child as I could 
grow to be so tall?”? She stood on tiptoe 
to increase the height she boasted, and looked 
at him in happy expectation of his approval. 

At last, “Lys!” he said in a hushed voice. 

“Of course it is Lys,” she cried, pouting a 
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little. “I do believe you had forgotten me! 
I had not forgotten you,” she nodded at him 
reproachfully. “I have always kept the lit- 
tle bell, although the lamb—poor cherished 
one!—grew into a sheep like other sheep, and 
—and died.” 

“Lys!” said de Malamort again, and pres- 
ently turned toward the man still bowed upon 
the table. Then he walked to the window 
and stood looking out, his back to the others. 
It seemed a long time before the girl spoke 
again, and when she did so there were tears 
in her voice. 

“I—I thought my father sent for me,’’ she 
said. ‘They told me to come down; and 
when I saw Monsieur de Malamort I was 
so happy; and now, it seems, nobody wants 
me!” 

Her father stood up, and, looking down 
the room at de Malamort’s back, a sly smile 
came into his face. “Ricard!” he called 
softly, and paid no more attention to the 
swaying, slender girl at his side, with her 
drooping head and clasped hands, than he 
did to the chair he had left; yet de Malamort, 
when he turned, saw nothing else. When he 
came back to the chimney place his head was 
bowed, too, and his lips were set in a straight, 
hard line; but his eyes were on the girl. 

“Ricard,” de Cramoisy said, “Ricard, you 
see now her value. Give me three months, 
only three months, Ricard, and we shall both 
be rich! Hein?” 

For answer de Malamort stood before the 
girl and held out his hand. “Lys,” he said, 
“will you come away with me?” 

“Where?” she asked, simply. 

‘Out into the world,” he answered. 

“Ts it far?” she asked. 

“Tt may be very far,”’ he told her. 

“With you alone?” she asked again, after 
a pause. 

“Alone with me,” he replied. 

She looked questioningly at her father. 
“Does my father wish me to?” she asked. 

“Tt is not for him to say,” de Malamort re- 
plied. “It is for you to say.” 

At that de Cramoisy’s face brightened, and 
he laid his hand heavily upon the maid’s 
shoulder; but de Malamort struck it off. 
She was frightened, but moved a little closer 
to de Malamort. 

“Lys,” her father cried, “Lys, the world 
is a cold place; in the king’s house it is warmer 
and brighter. Would you not rather go to 
the king’s house, Lys?” 
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She looked from one man tothe other. “Is 
it that I must go—somewhere?” she asked 
timidly. 

‘Somewhere, yes,” her father answered. 
“In the king’s house you would have jewels 
and pretty things, Lys.” 

She waited a moment and looked at de 
Malamort, who would not meet her eyes. 
She touched his sleeve lightly. ‘“‘Do—do you 
want me to go with you?” she asked him. 

De Malamort bit his lip, and bowed. 

“Do—do you still fight wolves, Monsieur 
de Malamort?” she asked. 

“T must always fight them, Lys,” he said. 

“And do their wounds and scars hurt you, 
monsieur?” she asked again. 

De Malamort’s face flushed. “They have 


not always hurt me, mademoiselle,” he said, 


“but now they hurt me very sorely.” 

Lys drew in her breath quickly, and again 
looked at her father. She swayed, as her 
way was, before she spoke. “I think,” she 
said, “‘I think Monsieur de Malamort must 
need me. I will go—with him!” 

For a moment neither man moved; then 
de Malamort knelt down before her, and her 
father swore under his breath. 


So was the lily of Cramoisy staked, so won; 
she went forth with her husband-vagabond, 
and as the days passed and she came to know 
something of the manner of his life—try 
though he did to shield her from the knowl- 
edge—there dwelt more and more in her 
eyes a tender pity for him. 

At first, since it was summer, they jour- 
neyed along the roads, stopping wherever 
shelter offered. To Lys those days were pleas- 
ant enough, for she saw everything with a 
child’s fresh interest, and they met no wolves; 
but as autumn came de Malamort’s purse grew 
dangerously light, and he gathered rumors of 
strife and much soldiering abroad in the land; 
so Lys became conscious of trouble in the 
mind of her companion. As for himself, his 
new responsibility was more pain than pleas- 
ure; he had played for a troublesome stake, 
and, having won, had now to make the best of 
it. He had thought to win a pretty plaything, 
which, when broken, he might throw aside; 
instead, he had possessed himself of a flower 
so fair and fragile that he found himself 
dreading the very air in the tree tops and the 
sunshine on the roads, for fear lest either hurt 
her. How to keep her gentle purity untouched 
by word or look or deed became all his care. 
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It was not difficult, so long as they journeyed 
in places away from men; but that could not 
be forever. 

De Malamort knew but three ways of pro- 
curing gold: to inherit it, to get it by play, or 
else by force. By his own deed he had, years 
before, somewhat hastened his inheritance, 
and had long since spent it; to win at play was 
a less sure means than to relieve some traveler 
of it, but to do either he must go, and take Lys 
with him, where they could meet men; that 
would mean danger of many kinds for her, 
and he postponed the time as long as possible. 
In the late autumn, however, chance favored 
him. They had come to a little-frequented 
hostelry, and, while Lys rested, de Malamort 
lounged in the common room. There, be- 
fore long, he encountered a young man who 
was strange in the country, and whose purse 
seemed well filled; it was a matter of no great 
difficulty for de Malamort soon to be on terms 
of comradery; after several tall cups had been 
emptied the youth’s head fell forward on his 
breast, and Ricard began to give silent thanks 
to his patron saint for sending so easy a prey. 
He had moved quietly around the table and 
was bending over the snoring man, when he 
became aware of a quickly indrawn breath 
behind him. 

Lys had come in search of him, moving 
silently as always; her face was still so rosy 
from sleep that even her wide-eyed horror 
failed to blanch it, but her eyes and parted 
lips told plainly that she understood the mean- 
ing of what she saw. Silently de Malamort 
led her away from the place. 

That night, for it was cold, he made her a 
shelter in the straw of a farm shed, and him- 
self slept across the entrance. When he awoke 
in the dawn he found beside him a heavy, soft 
gold chain that Lys had worn; but the girl 
slept on far into the morning, her hand be- 
neath her cheek, and smiling. From that day 
the pity deepened in her eyes, and for days de 
Malamort carried about with him an ache 
as of a new-made wound. 

For very shame of using gold less pure, he 
spent the links of her chain, one by one; but 
even a chain bestowed by an angel will not 
last forever. By the time frost came that, too, 
was gone, and necessity drove him to a place 
where he had often wintered. His cousin 
and boon companion had a strong house 
where he kept such state and revelry as 
pleased him; there, for lack of other housing, 
de Malamort took his lily. It was night 
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when they reached the place, and, when they 
rode into the courtyard, the men crowded 
close about de Malamort, to see the lovely 
sleeping burden that he brought; and the 
women, who gathered tidings from the 
breath of the wind, came too, with jests and 
questions even coarser than the men’s. At 
their noise Lys awoke, and smiled down upon 
them; and when they beheld the friendly in- 
nocence of her blue eyes they jeered no more, 
but one by one the women slunk away, and 
the men helped de Malamort dismount, and 
ran here and there on errands for the welcom- 
ing and comfort of his lily. 

In that place Lys was comfortable enough, 
and de Malamort, his greatest anxiety re- 
lieved, began to feel restless, longing some- 
what for his old pursuits. Being once more 
in the company of men with whom he could 
play and hunt, he found the contemplation of 
Lys’s innocence less absorbing than it had 
been, and fell back to his old habitual state, 
riding ‘and drinking by day, drinking and gam- 
ing by night. Whenever he recalled the pity 
in the girl’s young eyes, or felt a tugging at 
his heart that, though he knew it not, was 
shame, there was always some one at hand to 
fill his drinking cup, and wine was plentiful 
in his cousin’s cellars; but it was not until 
disgust came full upon him that he sickened 
of the life that had always seemed good 
enough before; and disgust came only after a 
deadly fear had shaken his very soul. 

He and the men had played long, one night, 
and drunk so deep that all the others lay 
sprawled where they fell upon the paving of 
the great salle d’armes. De Malamort’s big 
frame held out longer than the others’, how- 
ever; at last he staggered from the heated 
room out to the courtyard. There, in the 
morning, he awoke to find his head pillowed 
on something soft, and many garments over 
him. When he raised his eyes he saw that Lys, 
who had somehow found him there and had 
lifted his head upon her knees, was leaning 
back against the stone wall, and a light fall of 
snow was over them both. The girl had 
fainted, and for many days it seemed as 
though the lily were too cruelly broken to be 
mended. The women of the place tended 
her, their rough hands gentle and their noisy 
tongues silent, for once; and when de Mala- 
mort looked down upon her flushed face, 
framed in the heavy hair that looked like sun- 
light with the brightness gone, and listened to 
her feverish babblings of wolves, and wounds 
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and scars that hurt, there was borne in upon 
his heart and mind and soul a loathing of 
himself and his ways that scorched him long 
after the fire of fever had passed out of the 
girl’s frail body. He came to hate himself 
and the things he was used to do so intensely, 
and he became filled with a shame and re- 
morse so great, that even after Lys was well 
enough to sit by the window and look out over 
the snowy hills, he could scarcely bring himself 
to face her, although she often called for him. 
When she was once more well enough to walk 
about the castle, she would go from room to 
room, searching for him; once she found him 
in the chapel, crouched on the steps of the 
chancel. She knelt just within the door, and 
waited; when he arose he found her there, 
and spoke to her. 

“Lys, Lys,” he said, “you little child, why 
are you there?” 

She stood up and looked at him, her whole 
face quivering with pity. “I am not a little 
child, Monsieur de Malamort,” she said, “I 
am not a child; I am your wife, and I came 
because I thought you needed me.” 

He flushed. “My wife!” he said, and 
smiled at her for the first time in months. 
“You are my lily!” 

She drew back, a little hurt. “I thought 
you needed me,” she said again, wistfully. 

“T need you always, Lys,” he told her, 
gently; and after that she had to search for 
him less often. 

Yet after a while his old ways drew him 
once again, and Lys, by his directions, was 
more closely watched; but he sent her two 
white kittens, that she might have playfel- 
lows, and be less lonely. Then there came a 
day when, going to her room, he heard a low 
singing and found her sitting on a bench, her 
back toward the door; as she sang she rocked 
gently back and forth, and over her arm there 
streamed the yellow curls of a child. When 
de Malamort stood close to her and she saw 
him, she looked up and smiled and nodded at 
him; but she rocked and sang a while longer, 
until the baby was past danger of waking. 
When she had made the little one comfortable 
upon her bed, and had kissed his cheek and 
moved the curls back from his forehead, she 
gave her first explanation to de Malamort. 

She clasped her hands over her bosom, and 
swayed, in the old way, as she spoke. “Isn’t 
he beautiful?” she whispered. “He can 
talk, and say—oh, so many words! And he 
can run! He often falls down, but he never, 
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cries when he does! He is so brave, the little 
mouse, the dear one! Isn’t he beautiful?” 

De Malamort smiled. ‘Whose child is it?” 

Lys nodded at him triumphantly. “Mine!” 
she declared. 

De Malamort smiled again. ‘‘ Yours, is it? 
And where, pray, did you find it, Madame 
Lys?” 

The girl laughed at the title; there was more 
color in her cheeks than he had seen there 
since the fever left them. ‘‘Down there, in 
the village,” she told him. “He has no 
father and no mother; he was living with a 
poor woman who has many children of her 
own, and she was quite willing to give me this 
one. Oh, she even seemed pleased, when I 
asked for him; and she said that no one had a 
better right to him than I.. She told me I 
might name him Ricard, too; and oh! I am 
so glad to have a little child! Ilove him so!” 
She bent over the sleeping baby, and raised 
one little hand to kiss it; but de Malamort 
drew her away. 

“Lys,” he said, “my lily, Lys, you must 
leave this child, and leave this place, and 
come away with me. I will take you to a 
better one than this, where you need not walk 
through mire.” He spoke so sadly that the 
girl looked at him in wonder. He could not 
meet her troubled eyes, but suddenly knelt 
down before her, and hid his face in the folds 
of -her dress.. Presently he felt her little 
hands trying to find his face, so he raised it 
and looked at her. She saw that he was very 
white, and that there were tears in his eyes. 
She bent and kissed his forehead, then traced 
the sign of a cross upon it, and kissed it again. 

“Why do you do that, Lys?” he asked 
brokenly. 

Then her own eyes filled with tears, too. 
“TI think, monsieur, I think that some old 
wound is hurting you,” she said. 

“That is true, Lys,” he answered. 

‘Ah, monsieur,” she asked, sadly, “have 
you been fighting wolves lately?” 

“Not with success, my Lys,” he said. ‘‘But 
from to-day they shall wound me no more; I 
will have no more such hurts to remember.” 

After a moment he asked, “Will you go 
with me again, Lys? Will you go with me?” 

“But yes, monsieur,” she said. “I think 
you need me.” 

So again they went forth, and it was not 
long before they came to a great walled city 
where a timid Dauphin awaited a miracle 
andasaint. There de Malamort found Lys 


a nest in a tall old house, where his lily might 
have sweet, pure airand sunshine. He found 
a faithful woman who loved lilies, and who 
gladly tended this one; and, with many ac- 
quaintances at court, he found ways enough 
of getting gold to pay for it all) He remem- 
bered what de Cramoisy had said of the value 
of a lily at that court, however—and, indeed, 
his own observance would have told him as 
much; so he kept her dwelling-place secret. 
Only once did he take her into the street, to 
see the Dauphin and the ladies of the court 
ride by in all their finery. Well he knew that, 
mere hanger-on as he was, he would not prove 
strong or powerful enough to protect such a 
flower, were it once seen by covetous eyes. 
Indeed, the fact that she bore his name 
would have made him but the more useless 
as a protector; a knife in the back, and what 
good is a husband? 

Fortune followed his play, and Lys was 
happy amid the pretty things he brought her, 
and believed that she would have exchanged 
her nest in the air for none other. Some- 
times her kindly dame would take her for a 
walk upon the roofs, and then the girl could 
look out over Orléans to where, beyond the 
walls, an army sat, like a dog watching a 
bone; and often, from her perch against the 
chimney, she heard much shouting and firing 
and beating of drums, and other noises. Ric- 
ard, when he came, told her of the great war, 
and how a messenger from God had come 
to the idling coward who should be King of 
France; and, having the blood of fighting 
men within her veins, Lys wanted to go out 
and see it all. That, however, de Malamort 
forbade, but promised to bring her news of 
it; yet when he came again it was Lys who 
had news to tell, not he. 

It happened in this way. There had been 
much noise in the city all that day, and they 
could hear the passing of the army down the 
strvet toward the walls; but at nightfall there 
came a noise quite different from the others, 
and near at hand; it was a vigorous pounding 
on the door below. The frightened dame 
would have put out their light and gone to 
the roof for safety, but Lys took command, 
and vowed she would go to the door. herself, 
if the dame would not. So presently there 
mounted to her rooms four men, carrying a 
burden in a cloak; and back of them the 
good dame, protesting and lamenting; and 
last a figure all in white armor, save that the 
head was bare. The men laid their burden 
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upon Lys’s bed, and withdrew at a sign from 
the one in armor. 

“This youth would die,” the one in armor 
said, ‘‘if we carried him farther. We saw 
your light up here. I knew you would be 
glad to care for him!” 


Lys looked into a face as young and pure , 


as her own, the face of a girl from whose eves 
there shone a wonderful, holy light. The 
two maids looked at each other steadfastly, 
then smiled. 

‘“*My name is Jeanne,” the one said, simply. 

“And mine is Lys,” the other said, and 
put out her hand trustingly. So they stood, 
hand in hand, and watched the good dame, 
who had hushed her lamenting at sound of 
the stranger’s name, and was now minister- 
ing to the unconscious man upon the bed. 

“He fought for other lilies, and fought 
well,’ Jeanne said. “It is meet that a_ lily 
should heal his wounds. You will care for 
him here?” 

“Until he is well enough to fight again,” 
Lys promised her. 

Jeanne smiled, and looked about the room. 
‘“*T see you have some blossoms on your win- 
dow there,” she said. ‘‘They remind me of 
my fields at home.” 

Lys went to her little window garden and 
quickly culled its flowers. ‘‘Will you take 
them?” she said, and offered them to the girl 
in armor. 

“Merci,” Jeanne said, and kissed them, 
and carried them with her when she went. 

Yet she left that in the room which was to 
bear a flower more beautiful than those Lys 
gave her; and it may be that de Malamort 
divined something of the sort when he came 
again and heard the news Lys had for him— 
how she had seen the Maid, and had this 
thing to do for her. Certain it is that his 
care for Lys redoubled, and that, when the 
young man began to mend, he came more 
often than before. Lys heard much strange 
talk, little of which she understood; for the 
young soldier thirsted for news of the siege, 
and de Malamort, though neither soldier nor 
quite courtier, picked up many scraps of gos- 
sip which he retailed to his listener. As the 
young man grew stronger, de Malamort 
would come in the evenings, and send Lys 
off to bed; but one night she, with a child’s 
naughtiness, crept back. By that time she 
had come to know well enough the meaning 
of the dice; so when she saw the two men 
playing, and a pile of gold before de Mala- 


mort, she understood. And de Malamort, 
leaving the house hours later, found a cold, 
trembling little figure waiting for him on the 
dark stairs, her hands full of his gifts. 

He was too startled even to say her name, 
but she stood up and spoke bravely. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur,” she said, ‘will you not use these things 
of mine? I love them, but I do not need 
them all, monsieur!” 

“What do you mean, you child?” he cried. 

She had thrust her jewels upon him, and 
was standing with clasped hands. “We 
must live, I know,” she said, and shook her 
head wisely, as her good dame did. “‘ But— 
but—but /ie must not pay for it, monsieur. 
We must do that for the Maid, you know.” 

De Malamort groaned, slunk down the 
steps, and left her; but he took her little jewels, 
and Lys, although she cried herself to sleep, 
felt comforted in that she had helped him. 

As for de Malamort, after that night his 
distaste for his means of livelihood so grew 
upon him that he could scarcely bear to play; 
always Lys’s pretty things seemed to burn 
through his garments into his flesh. So 
poorly did he play that his luck turned, then 
deserted him. In the old days he would have 
found other means enough to fill his purse. 
There were in Orléans at that time many 
chances of creeping along outside the walls 
at night, and of coming upon stark, heavy 
things whereon were sometimes rings or 
chains or coins; but his lily’s whiteness would 
have lit up the sheltering darkness needed 
for such deeds, and made them now impossi- 
ble. De Malamort could not bring himself 
to do what he had often done before, and his 
luck being against him he, with a sick man’s 
repentance, burned with shame that he had 
ever followed ways so black and gruesome. 
He was even driven to seek honest work, in 
his need of providing for his flower; but men, 
knowing him well, only laughed at him. As 
for becoming a soldier, that had never pre- 
sented itself to him as desirable. He had al- 
ways valued his skin, for one thing; and he 
loved a softer bed than any to be found in 
camp. Yet now he was willing even for 
that, save for the knowledge that, should he 
be slain, Lys would be left without protection. 

Then, one day, on mounting to her nest 
and opening her door quietly, he came upon 
the two young things, standing as if they had 
just risen, gazing at each other with white 
faces. It seemed to de Malamort that they 


must have seen some sudden, startling vision 
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in each other’s eyes. For a moment they 
stood so; then Lys turned, and, with a little 
gasp, swayed toward de Malamort, flung her 
arms about his neck and her fair head upon 
his breast, and rested there, as in a sure ref- 
uge, weeping. The youth threw himself back 
upon his couch, face down. 

Later, when they were alone, de Malamort 
spoke to the other. ‘‘ Monsieur d’Auzay,”’ he 
asked, ‘‘if you were possessed of the loveliest 
flower that ever bloomed outside of Eden’s 
innocence, what would you do with it?” 

The young man, after an instant, sprang 
up, and looked at him incredulously. 

‘But there is only one such flower.” 

“True,” replied de Malamort. “But if 
you found it growing alone, in a high place, 
untouched by all the dirt about its feet, un- 
broken by storm and buffeting winds, and 
knew that you might have it for your own, 
what would you do with it?” 

The two men looked steadily into each 
other’s eyes, and as they looked they both 
grew very pale. ‘‘ Monsieur,” the younger 
said, at last, ‘‘I should be unworthy to rest on 
the black earth at the flower’s feet; but I 
would die for it.” ; 

De Malamort held out his hand then and 
smiled. ‘‘ Nay, my friend,” he said, “‘it would 
be much more to the point to live well for it!” 
So saying, he wrung the young man’s hand 
and, without speaking again to Lys, went out. 


The next day the Maid led her last and 
victorious sortie, and the young soldier 
raved and wept when he heard the shouts and 
firing beyond the walls, because he had no 
share in it. Lys had much to do to comfort 
him, so much, indeed, that they scarcely 
heard the old dame descending the stairs in 
answer to knocking, nor the shuffling of the 
men’s feet when they brought de Malamort. 
Nor did Lys hear what the men told d’Auzay, 
for she was kneeling beside Ricard, touching 
his forehead, feeling for his heart; and that 
was where she found the jewels she had re- 
turned to him. 

“Four wounds in the breast,’’ one of the 
men was saying, ‘‘and he but a volunteer! 
Even the Maid took note of him; that was how 
we came to bring him here. She found him, 
and gave him some water before he died. 
Whether he told her where he lived I know 
not; but the Maid—hein! the Maid knows 
everything! She even knew, monsieur, that 
we should find you here, and bade me tell you 
always to cherish the lily, and to fight for it; 
and if need be, to die for it as this other died. 
The meaning of the message I know not, yet 
I give it. By Saint Denis, would we not all die 
for the lily and the Maid?” 

When they had gone, d’Auzay, kneeling 
with Lys beside de Malamort, wondered at 
the exaltation in the dead man’s face; but Lys 
was weeping because he needed her no longer. 
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GOLD! 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


N a place where the glare of the madding sun tore 
Through the air till it writhed with the travail it bore, 
Where the red, blistered earth cried aloud in its pain 
And with hot cracking lips called to heaven in vain, 
Where the womb of creation was sterile and dread 
As a she-mummy lying a thousand years dead, 
Where the wind never crooned through the branches of trees 
Nor the flowers blushed red to the kiss of the breeze, 
Where the blind spawn of serpents are gat but to die 
And no winged thing on carrion search fouls the sky, 
A gibbering husk twenty million years old, 
Shattered and tattered and battered and torn, 
His eyes blind of sight and his reason spark gone, 
As naked and helpless as when he was born— 
Tumbled and stumbled and fumbled and fell 
On a rock, where the sun, with the humor of Hell, 
Smote the raw bleeding edge of a fabulous ledge 
Of Gold, Gold, Gold, Gold, Gold! 
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By WOLCOTT LECLEAR BEARD 
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ANSIDE the big convent 
there was a blaze of light, 
shed by hundreds of Chi- 
nese lanterns, and all the 
PE, kerosene lamps that could 
be borrowed. Here the 
_ regimental band played the 
valse that last had reached the Philippines, 
and the walls were gay with flags and palms. 
it was the Fourth of July, and the officers of 
the Dagupan Post were celebrating by a ball 
this, the first of our national birthdays that 
had dawned seeing the archipelago under 
peaceful, officially peaceful, American rule. 

In the convent refectory, now ordinarily 
used as a barrack room, most of the native 
guests were assembled, and young Cary, the 
Provincial Supervisor, stood alone, leaning 
against a pillar, and surveying the scene be- 
fore him. It certainly was a caricature ofa 
civilized dance at home. 

Fat dowagers and chaperons sat around, 
dressed in beaver-tailed skirts of richest silks 
and camisetas made of priceless pina cloth, 
wonderfully embroidered. They gossiped 
and talked scandal, as do chaperons and 
dowagers the world over. But they differed 
from those of other countries in that they 
talked in Pangasinan; that most of them were 
chewing betel nut, and that all of them smoked 
long, fat cigars, each much the color of the 
face in which it was fixed. The few native 
men, their shirts hanging free outside their 
trousers, did not smoke these cigars. They 
would have considered it unmanly. They 
used cigarettes. 

The girls, generally lighter than their 
mammas, were some of them pretty, and 
nearl¥ all graceful. But ranging in tint as 
they might, from tobacco color up through 
café-au-lait to old ivory, all were having a 
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thoroughly good time after the manner of 
their American sisters. Not one of them 
wore stockings. Their only footgear con- 
sisted of gay velvet chinelas, heelless things, 
like bath slippers. But they could dance in 
these things, and dance well, and when, as 
occasionally happened, a dancer lost one, 
she could pick it up on her foot without ever 
losing step; which is an accomplishment, 
when one comes to think of it. 

At first all this had amused Cary, but now 
he viewed it with supreme disgust. In short, 
Cary was sulking. 

Of course there was a reason for this. He 
had met the Reason on a transport that bore 
him to the Philippines. She was tiny as he 
was big; she had shining yellow hair, and 
big gray eyes, and had talked much to him, 
trying to convert him to the belief, held by 
her in common with many other well-mean- 
ing people who know nothing of the islands, 
that by moral suasion alone these semisavage 
Malay natives might be elevated to the posi- 
tion of more or less model American citizens. 
And this girl was going to the Philippines as 
a school-teacher, to put her principles into 
practice, as a “‘life work,” she said. 

Now, Cary had been to the Philippines be- 
fore, and he knew. Therefore he felt pro- 
foundly sorry for the awakening from her 
heartfelt nonsense that must come to this lit- 
tle woman, and, moreover, he had frankly 
rejoiced in her lectures, because they were 
spoken in the language of a world into which 
Cary was born and had lived until his pro- 
fession made him a wanderer on the face of 
the earth. It wasa language to which he long 
had been a stranger, and which the other 
women of the Reason’s vocation, with whom 
he had come in contact, could not even have 
recognized. ‘These two were the only causes 
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” It was criminal to put a woman in such a place. 


. 
of his thinking of her so often after he had re- 
sumed his station in Pangasinan. He told 
himself this, over and over again, with quite 
unnecessary’ vehemence. 

Then, a few days before, he had run across 
her again. She was teaching a beastly little 
school on that portion of the Benguét road 
that ran through his province, in the bdrrio 
where live the makers of cart-hoods. Every- 
body knows what that place is; the head- 
quarters of all the Jadrones in those parts. 
It was criminal to put a woman, any woman, 


in such a place. But it was like that un- 
utterable ass of a District Superintendent of 
Schools. Cary did not think highly of the 
personnel of the Educational Department. 
Still, there was no use in needlessly alarm- 
ing the Reason herself. So, with gréat as- 
tuteness, the Supervisor had managed that 
old Major Heming, the Post Commandant, 
whom he had known all his life, should meet 
her; and then the Major, with only the slight- 
est of hints, had volunteered to see the Super- 
intendent of Schools, and ask that the girl 

















“Criticism such as this would 


be transferred to a safer post. It wasn’t like- 
ly, if Cary had felt more than an impersonal 
interest in her, that he would try to have 
her sent where he probably never would see 
her again—now was it? This, also, he re- 
peated to himself many times, and seemed 
to regard it in the light of an argument. 

The Major had chosen the evening of the 
ball to prefer his request. Cary heard part 
of the conversation. So did everyone else 
in the smaller room, usually the drawing 
room of the Commandant’s quarters, where 
the few American women were gathered, and 
where he had cornered the Superintendent. 
Evidently he had led up to his subject with 
what he considered diplomacy. He prided 
himself on his diplomacy. 

“‘Yes-s-s,”’ the Superintendent had said in 
reply to some remark of his host’s. ‘“‘ Yes-s. 
Good roads certainly are a crying necessity. 
Still, much is being done.” He was flattered 
and pleased, for it was rarely that the pep- 
pery old soldier would take the trouble to 
talk with him. The Major had begun well. 





seem to him almost blasphemous.” 


The Superintendent drew in his breath with 
an air of profound wisdom and a sound like 
escaping steam as he went on. “ Yes-s. 
Much. This great road ordered by the au- 
thorities will be, when finished ‘4 

“Will be the most scoundrelly swindle yet 
achieved, sir, by a gang of unscrupulous 
politicians!” roared the Major, instantly 
mounted and off ona hobby. ‘‘The Benguét 
road is a qualified, glorified, unsurveyed cow- 
path, upon which these thieves are squan- 
dering millions, millions, sir, of the public 
funds. They wish this road to go up'to cer- 
tain lands intended as a summer resort, and 
these lands are owned by a company in which 
at least one of the lesser thieves and, in all 
probability, the fat arch thief himself, is in- 
terested. Financially interested, sir!” 

He stopped for breath. The District Super- 
intendent straightened in his chair, as well 
as his figure would allow, and a look of utter 
horror came over his fat and fatuous face. 
His was a timid soul, and tenacious of what 
it considered its dignity. Criticism such as 
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this would seem to him almost blasphemous. Benguét road,’ the Major went on, in a con- 
Besides, the allusion to the “arch thief” did _fidential tone that carried well over the room, 
not please him. His own figure wasfarfrom ‘Cary tells me that you’ve put a school there, 








“She stood there alone, looking out into the night.” 


slender. The Provincial Physician, who and an American girl in it, the girl that’s 

stood near by, giggled like a girl, and this re- here to-night.” 

called the Major to his subject. ““Yes-s-s,” agreed the Superintendent. 
“Hum. Ha. Exactly. Speaking of the ‘‘Yes-s-s. There isaschool there. And the 
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“* They've left me,’ she cried, shaktly. ‘They've all gone.’” 
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young woman of whom you speak will prove 
a great power for good in the place, I trust. 
A great power.” 

“But, my dear sir, don’t you know the 
risk? Let alone the people that live there, 
the gangs of men going back and forth on the 
road to these iniquitous works I spoke of. 
It’s no place for a woman. Any man with 
brains instead of mush in his head must see 
that. Cary says it has caused him no end 
of anxiety, knowing the place as he does. 
Now, couldn’t there be managed a little 
transfer—eh—what?” asked the Major, in his 
most insinuating tone, poking a confidential 
forefinger into the Superintendent’s capa- 
cious waistcoat as he spoke. Then he leaned 
back and beamed on his guest, for he was 
sure that he had clinched the affair. And so 
he had. 

For the pedagogical dignity, taking unto 
itself wings, had soared. The Superintend- 
ent waxed severe. He denied that there 
was any danger, and even if there should be, 
it was a risk that he and all of those who 
were devoting themselves to this noble work 
must be prepared to assume. He said many 
things; among others, that notwithstanding 
the material allotted to his brains, he had 
used those brains to the best of his ability 
when making this assignment, and that the 
assignment would stand as it was. Then he 
laboriously heaved himself out of his chair. 

The Major’s face flushed as he rose. “I 
am sorry if I have offended,” he said, stiffly. 
“But certainly, sir, you will at least acquit 
me of the intention.” The Commandant 
may not have been the diplomat he thought 
himself, but he was a gentleman, and could 
not, therefore, reply to his guest as he would 
like tohave done. But the guest was troubled 
with no such scruples. With a backward 
wave of his hand he waddled away. 

Cary knew that the Superintendent dis- 
liked him fervently while he never had taken 
the slightest pains to disguise his opinion of 
that functionary. The mere mention of his 
name, apart from any other reason, would 
have been amply sufficient to have caused 
the refusal he just had heard. For that very 
reason he had tried to make sure that it should 
not be mentioned. 

Then the voice of the girl herself sounded 
at his elbow, and his face had lighted, for he 
knew that she must have broken away from 
the cluster of young officers, and old ones, 
too, which had surrounded her, in order 


to seek him. But it fell again at her first 
words. 

“Did you fancy,” she asked, ‘“‘that I ever, 
by any possibility, empowered you to regulate 
my affairs?” 

“No. Of course not. And—but—don’t 
you think any man has the right to keep a 
woman from danger if he can?” poor Cary 
stammered, taken utterly aback. ‘And any- 
way, you know I had no intention of offend- 
ing,” he finished, lamely, unconsciously quot- 
ing the Major. 

“T think he would better allow her to 
judge,” she had replied, coldly. “I can see 
no danger. I know everyone in that bdérrio. 
There are two families here to-night, men 
and all.” 

“Here! I should say they were here!” 
Cary exclaimed. ‘They wouldn’t have been, 
though, except that the Major can’t tell one 
native from another. One of them’s that 
brute Quesada. He’s just out of jail. And 
the other is Manuel Abalos; Juan Abalos’s 
brother. They both of ’em ought to be 
hanged, and I hope they will be. Why, they 
exactly illustrate what I said!” 

“You choose unfortunate illustrations. 
Those people are my friends,” she had re- 
plied, frigidly. 

“In that case my illustrations were cer- 
tainly less unfortunate than your choice of 
friends,” he had rejoined, hotly. Then she 
had looked at him with those gray eyes of 
hers as though he had been some new and 
strange thing, that one would not like to 
touch. 

**At least I am loyal to my friends, and 
won’t willingly hear them traduced. Good 
night.” Her voice still was as sweet and cold 
as ice cream. She turned and walked away, 
pale, and winking hard; but this last he did 
not see. He did see that she did not return 
to the dancing, but with a passing word to 
the Filipino families of which they had been 
speaking, went on to a window in one corner, 
and stood there alone, looking out into the 
night, concealed from all but him by a palm. 
Vaguely he wondered why. 

The regimental band stopped, and the na- 
tive orchestra that alternated with it struck 
up a badly mutilated medley from “The 
Mascot.” The Provincial Physician stopped 
before a matronly Filipina, and bowed im- 
pressively; whereupon she"rose, and laid her 
hand on hisarm. By these signs Cary knew 
that they were about to dance the rigadén. 
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He was very miserable, hurt, and angry, 
too. He felt that to see his friend, the doc- 
tor, go through that inane performance with 
an elderly Filipina, who didn’t even take the 
cigar from her mouth, was more than his 
nerves could endure. Lighting a cigarette, 
he slipped down the tiled steps and out into 
the cool night. 

In the plaza opposite there was a band- 
stand, raised high above the ground. He 
ascended the ladder, and seated himself on 
one of its benches. Here he was nearly on a 
level with the floor he had just left, and could 
command a view of the house through its 
many great windows. He saw Quesada 
come to one of them and beckon, whereupon 
three of the carromatas that waited below 
drove at a walk around the corner of the 
building, and disappeared. Idly he specu- 
lated as to whether or not Quesada intended 
to steal those carromatas. Probably he did. 
It would be in his line. But Cary did not 
care very much one way or the other just 
then. 


“These mes-sengers whom hea-ven sends 
Are known as mascots, my good friends.” 


That was the way the orchestra had to 
play it for the dance. This particular part 
was for the figure where they all stand up 
and waggle their hands; Cary could see the 
portly doctor and his partner doing it. Why 
should Jack like to make such a fool of him- 
self, and with a native woman, who smoked 
a big cigar while she danced? Then there 
came to him the remembrance of another 
Filipina; one who had all but tempted him, 
once to things he wished to forget. Instinc- 
tively he glanced at the corner window, 
against the side of which the little figure still 
leaned, its attitude unchanged. He felt his 
face burn, and a flood of self-accusations 
swept over his mind, filling it with bitter 
humiliation. 

An old woman, one of the Abalos family, 
rose from her chair and sauntered indolently 
into the smaller room, where most of the 
Americans were, and wandered through it, 
examining the unaccustomed things she found 
there, and fingering them curiously. A door 
at one end stood open, as most doors do in 
that country. It led into a passage, with a 
slatted floor. There was nothing to see there 
save a thin, wet rope that hung from the ceil- 
ing, but evidently the rope interested her, for 
she examined it attentively, feeling it, and 
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looking upward, as though to divine what its 
use could be. She gave it a little tug; then 
another, a trifle harder, while Cary waited 
in breathless expectation, all else for the mo- 
ment forgotten. He knew that the cord con- 
trolled the Major’s shower bath, contrived 
by an ingenious soldier; he knew that she 
did not know, and from the resistance to the 
tugs, he surmised that the tank must be full. 

Baffled in her efforts, the old woman 
grasped the rope in both hands and gave a 
determined pull. Then, with a crash that 
was heard above the orchestra, the waters 
descended. They enveloped her in a shim- 
mering veil, through which she could be seen 
but dimly, and from which the end of her 
cigar alone protruded, parting the watery 
sheet to divert from it a considerable stream 
that fell on the floor beyond. 

The Major shouted a belated warning, and 
the orchestra stopped with a discordant 
squeak. A great roar of laughter was fol- 
lowed by a volley of chaff from the Filipinos 
as they crowded to see. In a moment they 
all were there, apparently, and the ball room 
was deserted. No one seemed to care to at- 
tempt a rescue. The old woman was as wet 
as she could be, already. And she could 
have stopped it herself by the simple process 
of letting go the line, but that did not seem 
to occur to her. 

Cary did not laugh after the first instant. 
He was in no mood to be easily amused, and 
the sight of a wretched old woman stupidly 
continuing to drench herself failed utterly 
to appeal to his sense of humor. It was with 
a little thrill of satisfaction that he noted that 
the Maestra apparently thought as he did, for 
she had not moved. 

Yet something was going on behind her 
in that room he had thought deserted. Dec- 
orations were swiftly ripped from the walls 
by someone he could not see, revealing the 
grim, blue barrels of rifles that stood there 
in racks. Then these barrels began to van- 
ish, one by one, and even as he looked on, 
puzzled as to what it all could mean, one rack 
was emptied, and a carromata drove from be- 
hind the building, its three ponies in a furious 
gallop, and was lost in the darkness. 

Some noise attracted the girl’s attention. 
She glanced back through the palm that con- 
cealed her, and started to run toward the 
smaller room. There was a shout of warn- 
ing from behind, and a pair of brown hands 
clutched her. She screamed, but only Cary 
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seemed to hear. A rug was thrown over her 
head, and she disappeared below the level of 
the window sill, leaving the form and evil 
face of Quesada in her stead. Without real- 
izing even that he had drawn his pistol, Cary 
fired at him; he staggered back and fell, as 
though from a blow. 

“Sentry! Sentry No. 1! Call the guard! 
They’re stealing the rifles; they’ve attacked 
a woman! Quick!” Even as he shouted, 
Cary laid one hand on the band-stand rail, 
and vaulted over it into space. 

It is not likely that the sentry fully under- 
stood, but he waited to ask no questions; the 
shot was enough. The crack of his own rifle 
and his roar for the guard followed instantly, 
and was answered by sharp orders from the 
Sergeant and the sound of running feet. 

The Supervisor alighted heavily, turning 
an ankle, but at the best speed he could com- 
mand, he hobbled toward the convent. 
Drawing a bolo from beneath his shirt as he 
came, a native darted down the stairway and 
struck, as he passed it, at the lantern that 
hung there. Before the light went out, Cary 
recognized Abalos. The darkness swallowed 
him, and a second pistol ball pursued him in 
vain. The remaining two carromatas rattled 
from behind the building, but someone called 
“Halt!” and they stopped. Lights, snatched 
from the walls, shone down the stairway as 
Cary stumbled up. 

The whole thing had taken place in a very 
few seconds. The natives were huddled like 
frightened sheep in one corner of the ball- 
room. Quesada, a red stain on the shoulder 
of his white shirt, sat sullenly against the 
wall, an army surgeon bending over him, 
not too tenderly, and a lieutenant, with 
folded arms and a pistol in his hand, stood 
close by. The other officers, except the Ma- 
jor, had hurried away to their posts, and bu- 
gles already were sounding, as Cary limped 
into the house. 

A little tottery, but quite self-possessed, 
the Maestra sat near the doorway that con- 
nected the two rooms, the Provincial Phy- 
sician and a flock of the army women sur- 
rounding her. As she saw Cary, blinking at 
the lights, her face turned a little paler. She 
rose and ran toward him, and with significant 
smiles from one to another, the women let 
her go, and did not follow. But neither he 
nor she noticed this. 

“You’ve been fighting. Are you wound- 
ed?” she cried. 


Her bright hair had become loosened, and 
was falling down. Never, to Cary, had she 
seemed so lovely, but to his intense disgust 
he could find no word to say, but could only 
shake his head and stare like a fool. But, 
after the manner of women, she saw his em- 
barrassment, and covered it. 

“T’m awfully sorry I was so snippy this 
evening,” she said, frankly. ‘‘I was sorry as 
soon as I said what I did, but I was too much 
of a pig to come and say so then.” 

She extended her hand, and he started to 
take it, only to find that he still held the smok- 
ing pistol. At this they both laughed, and 
the laugh broke the spell of silence that had 
been laid upon him. 


“You’re not hurt?” he asked. “I was 
afraid.” 
“No. Only frightened, when they threw 


that thing over my head. They didn’t see 
me until I ran out from behind the palms, I 
think. But the worst was when you shot 
that man—for it was you, wasn’t it? You 
see,” she added, smiling, and trying to speak 
lightly, ‘“‘I haven’t been here very long, and 
in polite society at home so few men are 
killed like that. So I haven’t become accus- 
tomed to it.” 

“T didn’t kill him; I only winged him,” 
replied Cary in a tone of the deepest regret. 
‘But all the same, you’re far and away the 
pluckiest girl I ever saw, to take this as you 
do. I never knew anything like it,” he went 
on with most evident sincerity. ‘‘ Most girls 
would have had a fit for a week, and you 
never even fainted.” : 

“T’m not of the fainting kind,” she boasted, 
gayly. ‘I never did such a silly thing in my 
life, and I never—and I—never—will.” 

Then, by way of proving her assertion, she 
swayed where she stood. Cary’s pistol clat- 
tered to the floor, and when he had caught 
her, she lay, limp and unconscious, in his 
arms. 

He carried her into the Major’s quarters 
and laid her tenderly on the bed, while the 
doctors and the women fluttered around her 
with henlike solicitude, and he was ignomin- 
iously hustled outside. It was only that she 
was overwrought, they said; she would be all 
right in the morning. And shortly his friend, 
the Provincial Physician, came and took him 
home, made him go to bed, and after band- 
aging his ankle, gave him a drink of brandy 
and left him. There must have been some- 
thing besides brandy in that drink, for he fell 
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asleep at once, and did not wake until the sun 
was high. His ankle still troubled him when 
he tried to use it, but still he could hobble 
after a fashion, and then, even if he could 
not walk far, he could ride. So he ordered 
a horse saddled, and after a struggle with his 
boots, managed to mount. He rode to the 
Major’s quarters and found that officer lean- 
ing out of the front window, looking out be- 
yond the plaza, over the road that led away 
from it. 

“Can’t walk very well yet, eh?” was his 
greeting as Cary pulled up. “That saw- 
bones friend of yours told me. Sensible to 
ride. We haven’t got those rifles back yet, 
but we shall. Sent out every man I have, 
bar the guard, and a lot of the constabulary’s 
on the buscar, too. My boy—” Here the 
Major interrupted himself and retired from 
the window. Cary could hear him coming 
down «the steps, and presently he appeared 
and laid a hand on the Supervisor’s pommel, 
the sun glistening on his bald head. 

“My boy,” he said, impressively, “you 
ought to be very proud of that little girl.” 

Cary felt his face grow hot. He edged his 
horse into the’shade, for the Philippine sun 
is not good for bald heads; and, besides, he 
wanted to gain time. ‘I am, sir,” he said, 
at last. ‘‘ Just as we all are, I suppose.” 

“Hum. Ha. Exactly. As we all are; 
that’s what I meant to say,” replied the Ma- 
jor, recollecting himself. “There’s good 
blood in that young woman, sir, you mark 
my words. And she a maestra under that 
unspeakable lump of fatty degeneration! I 
“wrote him a note this morning, sir, and sent 
it over by an orderly. I pointed out that the 
rumors of a rising are plenty and growing 
stronger; that they center around that part 
of the country; and what do you think he 
answered me? Why, that as long as she had 
remained in her barrio, where she belonged, 
she had been safe, and it was not until she 
came here that she met with misadventure. 
I tell you, sir, that braying donkey ought to 
be tarred and feathered, tarred and feath- 
ered, sir. I only wish I could put him in 
the guardhouse, along with that friend of his 
whom you so properly shot last night.” 

“Is he the only prisoner, Major?” asked 
Cary. 

“So far as last night’s affair is concerned, 
I regret to say he is, sir. Of course, we*had 
that pestilent old woman who pulled that 
string on herself in order to attract attention 


from the racks, but I let her go, sir; I let her 
go. Nothing could be proved against her, 
and besides she had had a bath, sir, and I 
considered that punishment enough. Yes, 
yes, Carden! I'll be there directly”—an 
officer had come up and saluted—“ wait a mo- 
ment, can’t you? Keep an eye on that girl, 
Cary, or something may happen. I’ve done 
what I can, but I’ve no men left. Keep an 
eye on her, boy!” and the kindly old man 
hurried into the convent. 

Cary’s mind was soon made up. There 
was to be a bridge at San Jacinto, where the 
Benguét road went through, the construction 
of which had been ordered from Manila. It 
was a sheer waste of Provincial funds, but 
it would have to be built some time, and he 
might as well go now to see what was needed. 
The road led right by that little schoolhouse, 
and his business in that direction would serve 
as an excuse. He needed an excuse; he was 
afraid to go there without one. And even as 
it was, he felt his courage ebbing as he turned 
his horse’s head that way, so he pushed on 
faster lest when it most was needed it all 
should be gone. 

Notwithstanding his increased speed, it 
was well along in the afternoon when Cary 
came in sight of the little bdrrio. At that 
time, as he knew, school should have been in 
session, yet he missed the discordant sing- 
song made by the children all studying to- 
gether at the tops of their voices. In fact, 
there was none of the usual sights or sounds 
of an inhabited village: no women talking; 
no pounding of palay in the big wooden 
mortars; no smoke seeping through the basket 
walls of kitchen sheds. No human being 
could be seen at first; then he did descry one, 
the Maesira herself. She was sitting in a 
disconsolate little heap by the door of her 
empty schoolhouse, her handkerchief, rolled 
tightly into a tiny, damp ball, clutched in one 
hand, her chin resting on the other. She had 
been crying. 

Soft turf deadened the hoof beats so that 
she did not hear him as he came. So he dis- 
mounted and stood beside her. 

“What is it, girl? What’s wrong?” he 
asked. Afterwards he marveled at his own 
courage, but it seemed quite natural then, 
and so it must have appeared to her, for she 
looked up at him without a start, almost as 
though his coming was expected, and made 
room for him on the step beside her. 

“What’s gone wrong?” he asked again. 
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She threw out her hand in a gesture that 
included the village. “They’ve left me,” 
she said, shakily. ‘“‘They’ve all gone—all the 
children. And I did try so hard to win 
them.” 

Her lip quivered, and she turned away to 
conceal it. Cary shifted uneasily in his seat, 
and swore softly to himself. It was plain 
that her awakening to the futility of this mis- 
sion to which she had devoted herself was at 
hand, and he would have given anything, just 
then, for the ability to prevent this awaken- 
ing. The very futility of the earnest work 
attempted by this gently nurtured girl, who, 
in her own frail person, would combat the 
inherent Malayan savagery of these people, 
especially this particular lot of people, 
seemed very pitiful to him somehow. He 
was touched deeply, and, therefore, with the 
Anglo-Saxon male’s healthy abhorrence of 
showing any emotion, he was gruff almost 
to the point of rudeness. 

“Tt looks as though everyone had gone— 
parents and children and all,” he grunted. 

“Yes. They were here this morning, but 
the children wouldn’t come near me, and the 
mothers laughed and encouraged them. 
When I started their favorite pieces in the 
phonograph they only sneered, and wouldn’t 
listen. They’re tired of it, I suppose; I 
haven’t any very new records. But I’d 
planned another little surprise for them this 
evening. I only got it yesterday. I had it 
all ready; see!” 

She pointed to the schoolroom. A sheet 
hung over the blackboard, and on a table 
stood a.large, toy magic lantern, brave in its 
black enamel and bright nickel. 

“Where on earth did you get it?” asked 

Cary. 
“T had it sent out from home. They never 
even had heard of such a thing, and I thought 
it might please them, and help to hold them. 
I had it all filled and everything, and—and 
now they’ve gone.” She made a quick dab 
at her eyes with the damp little wad. 

“You may crow over me now, if you like,” 
she went on, with a weak little attempt at a 
smile. ‘‘You have the right, I think, to 
crow.” 

“T don’t want to crow. I’m just sorry, 
dead sorry; that’s all,” he answered, simply, 
looking out over the deserted barrio, and so 
missing the glance she flashed on him. 

The big horse he had ridden whinnied; he 
was hungry. Rising, the girl went to him, 
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and began to rub his nose, while he wrinkled 
his nostrils and bent his head to receive the 
caress, which was not at all his usual custom. 
Cary got up and ostentatiously hobbled into 
the schoolroom. 

“Oh, don’t try to walk on that lame foot,” 
she cried, running toward him. ‘What is it 
you want? Sit down, and I’ll get it.” 

“Only a scrap of paper to write a note on,” 
answered the engineer. “You see,” he 
added, mendaciously, “I started for San 
Jacinto, but I found that the riding makes 
my ankle so bad that I’ll have to send for the 
big spring wagon. And I can take you back 
with me, for you can’t stay here alone, you 
know,” he ended, doubtfully, but to his relief 
she agreed, with a mournful little nod. 

“T know. I’m afraid to. So I packed, just 
before you came, But I’m afraid you won’t 
find any messenger.” 

He finished his note, and going to his horse, 
made it fast conspicuously to the bridle. 
Then he tied up the reins, and heading the 
animal toward home, turned him loose with 
a tap of the whip. The horse trotted con- 
tentedly up the road. 

““Won’t they stop him—the natives—and 
steal him, perhaps?” she asked. Cary 
laughed. 

‘“‘He’s an American horse, and doesn’t like 
gu-gus. They’re mortally afraid of these big 
horses anyhow, and the name of this one is 
‘Chances,’ and that’s what they take if they 
touch him. He’ll be stopped in Dagupan, 
probably, and from there they’ll wire on to 
Lingayén. If anyone comes along, I’ll send 
another note, but it’s safe enough. But I'll 
have to tax your hospitality until then.” 

“You'll be very welcome,” she said, quietly, 
seating herself. Then they both fell silent. 

Cary was by no means as certain nor as 
easy in his mind as he would have her believe. 
He knew that this sudden exodus of all the 
women and children meant trouble of some 
kind. It always did; it was one of the signs. 
What he hoped for was that the spring 
wagon might come before the trouble did, 
whatever the trouble might be. He kept an 
anxious lookout along the road for any 
American or constabulary trooper that might 
go by, but none passed. 

The girl’s thoughts evidently had taken a 
different trend. After a while she looked up 
at him, and sighed. 

“Tt’s an awful thing to have to confess one’s 
self a failure, like this,” she said, wistfully. 
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“Don’t you suppose there are any good Fili- 
pinos?” 

Cary thought a little before replying. “If 
all the saints in heaven should try to win these 
people on the lines you learned at home, they 
could only fail,” he said. “There are good 
Filipinos. Not many, perhaps, but they do 
exist. Still, even then their standard and 
ideas are totally different from ours, and these 
standards one has to know. In whatever 
kindness one shows them there must always 
be a background of force, or else they will 
construe it as weakness, and what they con- 
sider weak is foreordained to failure.” 

“T suppose so; I’m afraid so,” she ac- 
quiesced, wearily. “I shall be glad to go 
away, I think.” 

“You never ought to have been here,” 
growled Cary. 

“You see he, the Superintendent, did 
offer me another assignment, if—if I would 
consider something he wanted me to. But I 
wouldn’t. So I’m here,” she confessed, im- 
pulsively, shielded by the falling darkness. 

This took a moment to soak into Cary’s 
brain. ‘‘What!” he shouted. ‘Do you 
mean to say that flabby hippopotamus dared 
make love to you?” 

“T don’t mean to say anything,” she de- 
clared, hastily. ‘“Aren’t you hungry? I 
am.” 

She ran away into the house, and brought 
forth the things. Cary wanted to help, but 
she would not let him, so he sat contentedly 
and watched her while she did things with a 
chafing dish and a kerosene burner, evolving 
a meal such as he had not known for many a 
weary day. It was a merry meal, too, while 
it lasted, though Cary kept straining his ears 
for the sound of stealthy footsteps, and the 
lighted candles were a source of anxiety to 
him. When they had finished, he idly took 
up the pile of paper-bound slides for the magic 
lantern, and examined them, one by one, 
against the light. Mostly they were of the 
instructive variety, views of Washington and 
the like, but at last he reached a slide that 
brought an idea, and he chuckled. 

“Why can’t we havea little exhibition here, 
all to ourselves?” he suggested. “You 
haven’t seen the thing work yet, have you?” 

“Let’s!” she agreed, eagerly, laughing as 
a child might have done. “I don’t really 
think I know how to work the lantern. I was 
going to experiment before the people came. 
Now you can show me.” 
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He set the lantern in place, lighted and 
focused it, and she blew out the candles. 
That was the great thing gained—the ab- 
sence of that candle light. The concen- 
trated beams of the lantern would not show 
from the outside. 

“Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, or rather, 
Respected Individual,” he said, “‘the first 
view will be a composite portrait of our ami- 
able friends, the Filipinos.” Running the 
slide in its place, he threw on the sheet the 
presentment of a hideous, grinning devil, with 
glaring eyes and extended claws, apparently 
about to spring on the spectator. 

“T wonder where that came from,” she 
laughed. “Certainly I never ordered it. 
Why, it would have frightened my people here 
into convulsions if — hark! Do you hear 
that?” 

He heard it: the confused murmur of many 
voices, rapidly approaching. He did not 
dare open the door of the lantern to extin- 
guish the light. Instead, he hastily capped 
the lens, and catching her waist, he drew her 
to her knees beside him on the floor. 

“Becareful! Crouch low; they mustn’t see 
you,” he whispered. ‘It will be all right as 
soon as they go by. I'll doall the watching.” 

But they did not go by. The voices grew 
louder, and a crowd of men, merged into one 
dark mass, streamed across the turf into the 
little open space before the schoolhouse, and 
halted there, talking loud and thickly. Oc- 
casionally somebody yelled. Cary never had 
known them to behave like this. Then the 
familiar, acrid smell of vino de nipa explained 
it all. The men were drunk, and becoming 
more so, doubtless to nerve themselves to 
some deed they were toattempt. Ordinarily, 
drunkenness was not one of their many vices, 
but it was to be dreaded not the less when it 
did occur. It was with something like dis- 
may that he reflected that sooner or later his 
presence and that of the girl surely must be 
discovered. 

A match was scratched; it flared, and was 
applied to a pile of wood, which they must 
have brought with them; but it had rained 
that morning, the wood was damp, and the 
flame was slow to come. Still, what little 
light there was fell on many white-clad forms, 
and villainous faces, on big bamboos filled 
with raw liquor that passed from hand to 
hand, and glinted on the barrels of the stolen 
rifles. 

Cary was not a coward, as men go, but he 
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was afraid now. He drew his pistol and 
cocked it. Obviously there was no chance of 
standing them off should they rush, but he 
might account for four of them. That would 
leave two shots for—well, for the final emer- 
gency. He did not care to specify, even to 
himself, what that emergency might be. 

One of them begana speech. Cary thought 
it was Abalos, but was not sure, for the fire, 
neglected, was dying, in a huge cloud of 
smoke. It was after the speech was finished, 
probably, that the rush would come. Twice 
the speaker had pointed to the house. Cary 
could not understand what he said; he spoke 
in Tagalo. 

What a gang of devils they looked! Surely 
the one on the screen was no uglier! Why 
not see what they might think of it? At 
worst it could do no harm. 

Noiselessly dropping back, Cary pointed 
the magic lantern’s tube out of the window, 
and removed the cap. A beam of intense 
white light fell on the cloud of smoke. The 
speaker stopped, and a gasp of surprise went 
up. Then, as the focus screw was turned, 
the-beam became still more brilliant, and its 
area more defined; a shapeless colored blotch 
that appeared, became the grinning devil, 
ready to spring, and the waves of smoke gave 
it the semblance of life, so that it appeared 
to threaten by its movements the throng 
below. 

For an instant there was silence; then fol- 
lowed a shrill cry, and one man bolted. His 
act was contagious. With howls of dismay the 
natives broke and fled, dropping everything, 
climbing over each other—anything to get 
away. And save for the scattered rifles, the 
little plaza was empty. 

““Wasn’t it fun!” said a voice beside him, 
and looking, he saw for the first time that the 
girl was standing there. Fortunately, she 
could not have realized her danger. He 
caught her wrist, as he might have taken that 
of a child. 

“There’s no time to lose,” he said, hur- 


riedly. ‘‘One can’t tell when they may re- 
turn to investigate. We’ll have to hike. 
Come!” 


She followed him obediently as he led her 
down the steps and out across the plaza. 
Suddenly he stopped. ‘‘Hark!” he said. 

Over the hard road came the rattle of 
wheels and the sound of many galloping 
hoofs. For a moment he listened, then 
laughed, almost hysterically. “Thank God 
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they’re cavalry horses; no ponies ever made 
that sound,” he said; then shouted, with all 
the strength of his lungs, and an answer came. 
The hoofs rattled faster yet; reached them, 
and stopped. : 

The Major himself, with the Provincial 
Physician, rode ahead, and behind them 
came a half troop of cavalry, surrounding an 
ambulance, with Cary’s horse tied to it, and 
Mrs. Carden, the wife of the senior Captain, 
inside. 

Little time was wasted. Most of the men 
were detached and remained. The girl was 
bundled into the ambulance by kind Mrs. 
Carden, who fluttered anxiously about her, 
and though Cary looked longingly at the same 
conveyance, he was obliged to mount and 
ride by the Major, in order to explain what 
had happened. This soon was done, and the 
rest of the journey was occupied by the Major 
in a monologue. Its subject was the District 
Superintendent of Schools. 

But at last they reached Captain Carden’s 
quarters. The Major rode on to his own 
house, and Mrs. Carden, seeing that Cary had 
dismounted, hurried away, with an elaborate 
air of concern as to certain preparations with- 
in, as Cary helped the Maestra to alight. 

“‘T don’t know howto thank you,” she said, 
softly, holding out her hand. 

“Don’t try. Isn’t worth it,” replied Cary, 
gruffly, taking it. Then for the second time 
he was stricken dumb in the presence of this 
girl. Still holding her hand, he stood there, 
searching his mind for words, but none would 
come, until the Doctor, who had halted not far 
away, became impatient. 

“‘T say, old man, that girl ought to get to 
bed, after all she’s been through,” he called. 
Come on, can’t you? Don’t stand there, as 
though you were parting from the only woman 
you ever loved.” 

This last was a stock phrase of Jack’s, used 
thoughtlessly, and he apologized for it after- 
wards. Cary turned crimson. 

“But that’s what I’m doing. Just that,” 
he whispered, hoarsely. Then, appalled by 
his own temerity, he dropped the hand as 
though it burned him, and vaulting into the 
saddle, dashed in his spurs. The girl stood 
where he had left her, listening to the patter 
of hoofs until they died away up the Lingayén 
road. She was smiling as she turned to go 
into the house, but it was a smile that he 
would have given much to see. 

“Men are such geese,”’ she said. 




















THE MERCANTILE COMMAND OF 
THE PACIFIC 


By ADACHI 


N 1870, my country had thir- 
ty-five steamers; that was 
H the entire fleet of the mer- 
cantile marine of Nippon. 
ee Their tonnage amounted 
J altogether to 15,498; we 
were exceedingly proud; we 
showed them to the Englishman; we wished 
to let him see that we, too, were civilized; 
when he turned red in the face, we looked at 
each other and asked: “What makes the Red 
Beard behave so?” In the year of grace 
1907 we have over two thousand steamers 
with an aggregate tonnage exceeding 1,000,- 
093; the seventh in the rank of the great 
maritime powers in the world. And this, a 
work of less than forty years. 

How did we do it? The story of the mer- 
cantile marine of Nippon in the making is 
neither dull nor is it very hard to tell. It 
is remarkable enough. There is, however, 
something infinitely more remarkable than 
the story itself. It is the setting of the story; 
it is its significance to the people of America 
in general and to the mercantile marine of the 
United States in particular that is eloquent. 
For this short tale of an achievement of an 
Asian race far in the fog distance, where the 
East weds the West, should be the Book of 
Isaiah to the American people. 

It is the dawn hour of a new era. Some 
one has already christened it by the stage on 
which the world drama is about to be played, 
the Pacific Era. Yesterday it was the school- 
boy and the poet who told us of the Star of Em- 
pire and its westward course; to-day you hear 
the same thing from diplomats, financiers, 
makers of canned goods. The financial and 
industrial activities of the world which moved 
on from Tyre to Venice, from Paris to Lon- 
don, from Liverpool to New York, have not 
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halted. Ask the people of Chicago. The 
glory which faded out of the Mediterranean 
gave pearls to the Atlantic. And already 
there are prophets abroad telling us that the 
light that we see upon the Atlantic to-day is 
the splendor of a sunset. If any of you had 
prophesied even ten years ago that the United 
States, instead of expanding north through 
Canada and south through Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, would leap to Hawaii and on 
to the Philippines, you would have been reck- 
oned the wildest visionary. But there is a 
viewless whip to which the greatest nation is 
but an abject slave. 

Pray mark you also that both the school- 
boy and the poet made a little mistake about 
the westward march of the Star of Empire. 
What about the floodlike advance of Russia 
over the Siberian snow, out upon the Pacific; 
what of the British advance through India and 
Burma; of the French in Cochin-China; of 
the Kaiser’s pretty play at Kiauchau? As 
you see, then, it is quite as much eastward as 
westward. And we are entering this era, you 
Americans and we of Nippon, from either 
shores of the great ocean. Is it then worth 
while to dispute whether the command of the 
Pacific is or is not the greatest stake of the new 
era and the new century, for which America 
and Nippon should play? We are too busy 
nowadays to dispute about the existence of a 
nose on a man’s face. So let the American 
read the story of the upbuilding of the marine 
of Nippon in the dawn light of the new era 
that is upon us. 

Since 1870, in the thirty-seven years under 
review, Nippon has had three foreign wars— 
the first was with the island of Formosa, then 
with China, and finally with Russia. The 
three wars divide the story of the growth of the 
mercantile marine of Nippon into three chap- 
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ters. It is a rather singular comment on the 
affairs of men that so many of their achieve- 
ments are either the direct or indirect fruit of a 
war, the most destructive of all human en- 
deavors. In our trouble with the more than 
half-naked neighbors of Formosa, our gov- 
ernment had to purchase from foreign ship- 
owners almost all the vessels used for trans- 
port service. It was a modest affair; the 
trouble came to an end in 1874; and the fol- 
lowing year we saw thirty-one steamers added 
to our mercantile fleet, and the total steam- 
ship tonnage rose from 26,120 in 1874 to 
42,304 in 1875. 

Within nineteen years after that our mer- 
chant marine grew and grew at a snail’s pace. 
In 1875 we had 149 steamers, and in 1893, the 
year just before the outbreak of the Chino- 
Nippon war, we had only 680 steamers. 
They were mostly very small craft employed 
altogether in coastal trade, and therefore with 
only 110,205 total tonnage. The Chino-Nip- 
pon war gave us 250,000,000 taels; it gave us 
Formosa; gave us a mild and whimpering 
recognition, half smiling, half patronizing, 
and not at all free from a touch of contempt, 
from the great powers of the world. ° 

By far the greatest constructive worth of the 
war, however, was the powerful manner by 
which it brought home to the understanding 
of our people the sore need of a great mer- 
cantile marine. The Tokyo Government 
read the lesson correctly and lost no time 
about it. In 1898 we had 1,032 steamers 
with a total tonnage of 438,779. That is to 
say, within three years Nippon increased her 
steamship tonnage about fourfold. As has 
been pointed out, the long stretch of nineteen 
years before the Chinese war had succeeded 
in adding only 67,899 tons to our steamship 
tonnage. Since 1898, in the period bridging 
the Chinese and the Russian wars, our mer- 
cantile marine has taken a long leap. The 
remarkable feature of the growth was not 
in the number of ships. The lilliputian 
steamboats of coastwise trade, the pride of 
our mercantile flag before the Chinese war, 
suddenly lost their caste. From 1870 to the 
close of 1893 (the year just before the Chino- 
Nippon war).we increased the number of 
steamers from 35 to 680; but the gain in ton- 
nage was from 15,498 to 110,205, less than 
a hundred thousand tons to 645 vessels! 
From 1894 to the close of 1903, within the 
period of ten years, we added 890 steamers 
to the fleet. In number of ships our gain 
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was small. It was only 210 more than the 
gain in the first period of twenty-three years 
since 1870. The increase in tonnage, how- 
ever, was quite different; in the ten years we 
gained 552,257; in the first twenty-seven 
years we only increased 94,707 tons. 

For many years it had been a courteous 
wont of the foreign sailor to laugh at our 
mercantile marine as an old ladies’ home for 
old irons; this period after the Chinese war 
persuaded the uncomplimentary sobriquet to 
retire into the grave of picturesque rhetoric. 
It was in this period that we established our 
European, American, Australian, and other 
foreign lines. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
(Nippon Mail Steamship Company), by far 
the greatest steamship company in the Far 
East, which has greater tonnage than any 
ocean steamship company in the United 
States, opened its London line in 1900. In 
1go1 the same company established the Se- 
attle line; the Sydney line, touching at Hong- 
kong, Thursday Island, and Brisbane; and 
the Bombay line via Singapore and Colombo. 
Besides these, in the period under review, the 
same company opened the Shanghai-Suchau, 
Shanghai-Hangchau, Yokohama - Shanghai, 
Kobe-North China, Kobe-Korea, and Kobe- 
Vladivostok lines, and these in addition to a 
number of newly established coastwise lines. 
In 1900 Toyo Kisen Kaisha (Oriental Steam- 
ship Company) established its Yokohama- 
San Francisco service, touching at Honolulu, 
Shanghai, and Hongkong; while the Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha (Osaka Commercial Steam- 
ship Company) opened in 1898 and 1899 its 
Yangtze lines, Shanghai-Hankau and Han- 
kau-Ichang. In 1900 it opened its Kobe- 
Korea line, which touches at Fusan, Mokupo, 
Chemulpo. At the same time the minor 
steamship companies were cobwebbing the 
Nippon and the Yellow seas, as well as the 
coastal waters of the Pacific, with newly es- 
tablished lines of service. 

Meanwhile we lost the habit of buying the 
cast-off old hulks from the shipowners of the 
West. We bought a number of new and 
very good boats; but that was not the end of 
the wonder. We actually began to build 
ships at our own dockyards. How did we 
manage to build the dockyards? Never 
mind, we built them. Some fifty-odd years 
ago, on the beautiful west harbor of Nagasaki, 
there was a shanty repair shop. The sole 
excuse for its being was to repair a micro- 
scopic toy man-of-war which the Dutch, with 
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a touch of their characteristic humor, had 
presented to the Shogun. In 1888 the great 
family of Mitsui, which controlled the Mit- 
subishi Company, took the shop off the hands 
of the government and paid for it a fanciful 
price of several hundred thousand yen. The 
government needed money. And that was 
the beginning of the now famous Mitsubishi 
Dockyard and Iron Works—the largest ship- 
building yard in Nippon. 

In 1895 the Nippon Yusen Kaisha wanted 
six steamers of 6,000 tons each for its Euro- 
pean line which was then proposed. The 
Mitsubishi Company went after the business; 
it was a daring thing to do; the Mitsubishi 
Dockyard had built a few steamers of “7oo 
tons for the Osaka Commercial Steamship 
Company before; but I believe that was about 
its record. The bidding for the contract to 
build the 6,o00-ton steamers was so daring 
that it bordered dangerously on the comical, 
and the giving of the contract to such a con- 
cern called for a courage that is hardly to be 
dreamed of among the capitalists of the con- 
servative West of to-day. Happily for the 
fate of the shipbuilding enterprises in Nip- 
pon and for the Mitsubishi people, there 
were two men on the board of directors of 
the great steamship company who were very 
much greater than mere business men. One 
of them was not only the most powerful stock- 
holder of the steamship company, but also 
the ablest financier in the Far East to-day— 
Baron Shibusawa. The contract to build 
two out of the six ships was given to the Mit- 
subishi people. They did not make much 
money at this job. They took their profit 
in coin of different complexion. Through 
this initial and expensive work the engineers, 
draughtsmen, and workmen in the employ of 
the Mitsubishi Dockyard received an invalua- 
ble training, and indeed it was not long before 
they began coining a deal of good money out 
of their experience. From 1898 to 1904 the 
Mitsubishi, the Kawasaki Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, the Osaka Iron Works and a few others 
have built thirty steamers above 1,000 tons. 

Now that we have weathered the Russian 
war, another new era of expansion, much 
bigger naturally than those we had known, 
is upon us. In its proportion, in its world- 
wide significance, in its far-reaching influence 
on the fate of the East, this new era and pro- 
gramme of expansion is stupendous. Stu- 
pendous in magnitude, there is nevertheless 
something about it more significant than its 
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magnitude. There is something new in the 
reason, the end, and the aim of the present 
period of expansion. 

Let us read the meaning of it all by con- 
trast. Take the period that followed the 
Chinese war, first. We have said that the 
Nippon Government did everything to assist 
in the creation of a great mercantile marine 
at the time; the solicitude of Tokyo was more 
than paternal; it was feverish. But why all 
that touching enthusiasm of the Tokyo Gov- 
ernment? Why did it act like a nervous 
hen over chicks newly hatched? What did 
the government want? Did it already read 
in the early light of the long ago the real 
significance of the coming of a new era in 
the Far East, and did it wish to create a pow- 
erful mercantile marine that it might com- 
mand the markets of continental Asia? Was 
it for the famous “bloodless war of commerce” 
of Beaconsfield that it wished to cover the 
Pacific with the merchant flag of Nippon? 
Nothing of the kind. Here is the reason; 
very simple and very black—it was for war; 
Tokyo saw, and that too on no distant hori- 
zon, the coming of the storm of a Russian war 
which was inevitable; war, that was the chief, 
abiding, all-solicitous mother of the expan- 
sion after the Chinese war. 

But the motive of to-day is not the same. 
The rivalries are different, and the talk of 
war between America and Japan is foolish. 
There is too much sense on either side of the 
Pacific. Decidedly the meaning, the motive 
power, of the expansion of our merchant 
marine which we are witnessing to-day is not 
war. The growth is healthy; it is construct- 
ive. And, pray, look at the magnitude of it. 
At the close of 1903—just before the war— 
we had 1,088 steamers of 657,269 tons. At 
the end of January, 1905, we had increased 
the number of our steam vessels by 67, pur- 
chased and not a single vessel below 1,000 
tons; the aggregate tonnage of the.67 ships 
amounted to 176,160. We had also cap- 
tured 26 steamers of 67,000 tons in this first 
year of the war. In other words, we gained in 
one year more than one third the total tonnage 
which took us thirty-three years to create. 

The latest statement from Mr. Uchida Ka- 
kichi, chief of the Mercantile Marine Bureau, 
places the steamship tonnage of our country 
at 1,000,093. At the time of writing, it is 
safe to place it at 1,200,000. Last year we 
saw the extension in the Chinese service of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha; it established a 
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new line between Yokohama and Hankau. 
The same company established a new line 
in its Siam service, the Hongkong-Bankok 
line. The Toyo Kisen (Oriental Steamship 
Company) opened its South American line. 
The Osaka Shosen (Osaka Commercial 
Steamship Company) opened a new line to 
Dalny in North China, and extended its 
Central China service by establishing a direct 
line to Hankau. Besides these larger steam- 
ship companies, there are a number of smaller 
lines which began operating in the South 
Pacific with steamers ranging in tonnage 
from 3,000 to 5,000. In the South American 
service, also, a few minor companies have 
taken new interest with similar steamers. 
In the North American service, besides the 
larger lines, various steamers of from 4,000 
to 5,000 tons are in service. Three steamers 
of 7,338 tons were added to the Hongkong 
service independent of the larger and already 
established lines; four ships of 8,290 tons 
to the Vladivostok service in a similar man- 
ner; over twenty vessels of about 25,000 tons 
to the North China service were also added 
by new and less important companies. 
Meanwhile the shipbuilding yards of the 
country are not devoting all the time to the 
composition of classic couplets in honor of 
the Cherry Cloud of Yoshino or to the feast 
of-the autumn moon. In a recent interview, 
Mr. Shoda Heigoro, the manager of the Mit- 
subishi Dockyard Company, said, in outlin- 
ing the work for 1907: “As for the work 
mapped out for the Nagasaki shop for 1907, 
there are in the first place two steamers for 
the Toyo Kisen Kaisha. They are of 14,000 
tons each; each has the length of 550 feet 
and the speed of twenty knots, fitted with 
turbines. Both of them are to be launched 
in 1907 and completed in 1908. These 
steamers are to be employed in the North 
American service. They are the largest ves- 
sels we have on our stocks. We have a scout 
cruiser and two torpedo boats for the gov- 
ernment in course of construction; also a 
steamer of about three thousand tons to be 
used as one of the volunteer fleet; we com- 
menced our work on this vessel this spring. 
We have the order for building four steamers 
of 8,000 tons each for the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha; during this year we shall commence 
work on two of them and the remaining two 
will be taken up in the course of 1908.” 
The Mitsubishi Dockyard employs at pres- 
ent about 8,500 men, and its capacity is about 
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30,000 tons per year; in 1906 it docked 167 
vessels for repair. The Kawasaki Dockyard 
at Kobe and the shipbuilding yards at Uraga, 
Osaka, Yokohama, Yokosuka, and Tokyo 
are smaller than the Nagasaki works, but 
for all that not the less engaged. 

Perhaps the most significant move of them 
all, however, is the establishment of a new 
steamship company. The Nippon Kisen 
Kaisha (Nippon Steamship Company) is its 
name; it is capitalized at 30,000,000 yen; the 
chief promoter is Baron Shibusawa; and he 
is backed by such men as Okura Kihachiro, 
Asano Soichiro, and many others of equal 
prominence. As the mere beginning of op- 
eration this company is to command about 
one hundred vessels of the aggregate tonnage 
of about 250,000; freight is its special field; 
it will cover the North and the South China 
ports; Formosa, Australia, the island ports 
of the South Pacific, Karafuto, and the Rus- 
sian ports on the Sea of Nippon; also the 
North and South American ports on the 
Pacific, as well as the Mexican and Central 
American. The scope, as you see, is the Pa- 
cific. 

Against all this Nippon activity, what has 
the United States done to cover the Pacific? 
You know better than I. The merchant 
tonnage of the United States’on the Pacific 
does not seem to be one half that of Nippon; 
one can figure it in many ways, but this is the 
best he can say of it. When it comes to the 
trans-Pacific service, the American showing 
is much worse. We have heard from Mr. 
Hill; he is not going to replace the Dakota— 
we cannot see why he should. Offers have 
been made and, there is reason to believe, are 
being made now by Nippon companies for 
the purchase of the ships of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company and those of the Oceanic 
Steamship Company. 

America is spending money and efforts on 
the Isthmian Canal. It is a great world un- 
dertaking; a monumental achievement, the 
meaning and influence of which is inter- 
national. It is worthy of all praise, but—is 
America digging the canal simply because 
she wishes to do the world a great act of 
gracious kindness and give wine to her own 
imagination? ‘That is admirable of course. 
Would it become less admirable if she were 
to make it a profitable investment as well? 
But how can she make it pay without first 
having a great mercantile marine of her own 
to use it? For America may just as well bear 
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in mind that the shipping trade for the Orient 
from the European ports would not go out of 
its established routes through Suez just to 
contribute to the prosperity of the American 
enterprise. Even the large British trade orig- 
inating on the west coast of South America, 
the Valparaiso nitrate trade for example, 
would be independent of the canal. 

But I am “preaching to Buddha,” as the 
home folks say in Nippon; you know better 
than any foreigner that the trade which the 
canal compels is the carrying trade of the 
Gulf and Atlantic ports of the United States 
for the Pacific ports east of Singapore, preg- 
nant with the possibility of clothing and feed- 
ing and pleasing the fancies of over five 
hundred millions of people with American 
products. Now, if you are going to turn over 
to the Nippon shipping the command of the 
Pacific, all the thanks that you will receive 
for the canal will come to you in the beggar’s 
guise of canal tolls on the ships of our mer- 
cantile marine. Can America make the ca- 
nal a profitable investment as a toll station 
pure and simple? Perhaps she can; she has 
done and will do wonders, no doubt. But 
what prevents her from making the canal 
infinitely more profitable in making it serve 
the mercantile marine of her own instead of 
serving those of foreigners? Is the canal 
meant simply as a military measure? Very 
wise, certainly, but again what prevents 
America from making the splendid war 
measure of hers also a more splendid com- 
mercial success as well? 

And how did Nippon succeed in creating 
her mercantile marine? In many ways and 
through many things, most of which are 
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peculiar to the race and native to the soil. 
With most of us, seas have sung us lullaby 
since our cradle days; we came to claim the 
sea much as an Illinois boy surveys his corn- 
field. This natural aptitude of the race for 
water was one of the elements which made 
for success. Then at a critical hour of the 
country we were fortunate enough to per- 
suade ourselves that the creation of a strong 
mercantile marine was something more than 
a mere commercial undertaking; it spelled 
the national safety; therefore a patriotic duty; 
and as the world knows, the people of Nippon 
are somewhat extreme in their idea of patriot- 
ism. And this was another of the causes. 

Then the subsidy bill of 1896 was still 
another. It gave 12.5 to 30 cents per ton 
for every 1,000 miles sailed in foreign com- 
merce by ships owned exclusively by the 
people of Nippon; the subsidy act encour- 
aged also shipbuilding in our native dock- 
yards; it granted a bounty of $6 to $12 per 
ton and also of $5 per indicated horse power 
to all steamers of certain type and speed. 
Above all, none of our laws took painful care 
to render our mercantile marine impossible 
and powerless to cope against foreign enter- 
prises in the same field. 

Is it possible that the American, already 
famous for his good nature, is going to make 
a world record on the point of generosity? 
Is he going to turn over the commercial com- 
mand of the Pacific to us, not only without 
the slightest struggle or even deigning to give 
a serious thought to it, but also taking all 
kinds of pains in making the mercantile 
marine of his own country a powerless victim 
for our enterprises through hostile legislation ? 


COLOR SONG 


By ARCHIBALD SULLIVAN 


YELLOW 


AM yellow, my eyes are gold, 
My hands are amber, my throat is gilt, 
My footsteps lie on the Sun’s wide stairs 
Like the sound of saffron jewels spilt, 


On a silver cushion. 


I am yellow, my voice is sweet 

Like lilies hid in a golden room, 
Topazes sleep at my finger tips 

While at my feet in pale winged bloom, 
Are butterflies. 




















LA BELLE MARIE 
By FREDERICK TRUESDELL 


HE maid looked out on the wind-swept sea 
Where the spoondrift drove on the breath of the gale. 

Oh, fair as a dusk red rose was she, 

As she sought her lover’s sail; 
For she was the pride of the Norman Coast, 

The flower of Normandie, 
Who watched for the absent fisher host! 

Alas, La Belle Marie! 


La Belle Marie, La Belle Marie, there are many prayers in the litany: 
There’s one for the wedded and one for the free, and one for the brave men lost at sea. 
Oh! gray are your eyes as the storm-swept lea, but where are your roses, Belle Marie ? 


Three nights wore on and three dawns broke dun, 
And the maid still watched for a sign of the fleet. 
Alas for the wedding gown begun 
And the girl-dreams, fair and sweet! 
Alas for homes of the Norman Coast, 
Alas for Normandie, 
Alas for the absent fisher host, 
Alas, La Belle Marie! 


La Belle Marie, La Belle Marie, there are many beads in your rosary: 
There’s one for the wedded and one for the free, and one for the brave men lost at sea. 
Oh! gray are your eyes as the storm-swept lea, but where is your lover, Belle Marie ? 


The fourth day broke in a sob of rain, 
And a ship came in on the turn of the tide. 
The heart of the maid beat warm again 
As a boat’s crew left the side; 
For she was the pride of the Norman Coast, 
The flower of Normandie, 
The ship of the man she loved the most, 
The tattered Belle Marie! 


La Belle Marie, La Belle Marie, there are many beads in your rosary: 
There’s one for the wedded and one for the free, and one for the brave men lost at sea. 
Oh! gray are your eyes as the storm-swept lea, and here is your lover, Belle Marie! 


They laid him down at her feet stark dead, 
And the maiden gave nor a sob nor a groan, 
But into her lap she took his head, 
And she sat as turned to stone. 
Alas for the flower of the Norman Coast, 
Alas for Normandie, 
Alas for the man she loved the most, 
Alas, La Belle Marie! 


La Belle Marie, La Belle Marie, you shall hear the prayers in the litany: 
There’s one for the wedded and one for the free, and one for the brave men lost at sea! 
And hark! Thro’ the roar of the storm-wracked lea, the spades in the churchyard, Belle Marie! 











A FLIGHT FROM THE HAREM 


By DEMETRA VAKA BROWN 


8S the boatman rowed me 
7 swiftly from one bank of 
4 the Bosporus to the other, 
and then along to the Serai 
» Bournou, I gazed at the il- 
#/ luminated city which dis- 
played itself before my 
Constantinople, the queen of 





dazzled eyes. 
capitals, was making herself beautiful that 
summer night to celebrate the anniversary 
of her ruler, the Commander of the Faithful. 

Near and far the slender minarets were 
covered with microscopic, many-colored oil 
lamps, in various designs, the half-moon be- 


ing the favorite. The balconies of the houses 
of the wealthy were playing the same tune, 
on a lower key, as the tall minarets, while the 
banks of the most beautiful river in the world 
were masses of lights. The city was alive; 
the harbor was filled with ships, adorned 
with strings of lanterns from mast to mast; 
and the horizon was ablaze with fireworks. 
One would say that even the sky partook of 
the festivities: its deep indigo was picked out 
in golden stars, while a silvery moon was 
gazing coquettishly, from an angle, at the 
thousands of half-moons that strove to repro- 
duce her grace. 

And the little caique rowed swiftly on, 
while I, the happy mortal of this lovely night, 
sitting in the stern, drank in the beauty of the 
moment. I was on my way to visit a Turk- 
ish household, unknown to me until a few 
days before, when I had met its mistress at a 
bath party. She had attracted me from the 
first moment, not only by her beauty, but be- 
cause there was something in her face which 
spoke of romance. And my silly head, al- 
ways ready for the romantic, had consented 
to go to her, although duty called me else- 
where. My Rossetti lady, as I called her to 
myself, had captured me when she whispered 
to me: “You must come, if only for a day. 


I want your help.” I smiled as I remembered 
that I did not even now know her name. 

Arrived at her house, a slave took charge 
of me; and when I was bathed, and perfumed, 
and dressed in soft, oriental clothes, I was 
left to my own devices. I crouched on the 
low divan by my window and peeped through 
the lattice at the splendors outside. 

The door of my room creaked, and as the 
light from the hall shone in I saw that it was 
my hostess who had entered. 

“Os-geldi! Os-geldi!”’ she called out. Her 
two outstretched hands got hold of mine, and 
she drew me to her bosom. “My little blos- 
som, what are you doing here in the dark? 
Are you helping Allah to weave garlands for 
your romances?” 

“T was looking at the beauty outside.” 

“Nay, my little jasmine, from the tone of 
your voice I know that you were in dream- 
land. Some time dreams will be made true; 
and may they come true in your life.” 

There was a pathos in her voice that I had 
not detected at our previous interview. Ros- 
setti’s poem came back to me, and I said 
aloud, gazing at her beauty: 


Her body bore her neck as the tree’s stem 

Bears the top branch; and as the branch sustains 
The flower of the year’s pride, her high neck bore 
That face made wonderful with night and day. 


“Why do you say those lines?”? my hostess 
asked. 

“Because you make me think of them.” 

“Do you mean that I look like his paint- 
ings?” 

“T rather think you look like his poems: 
you are the embodiment of them.” 

“And am I this to you?” 

“Yes, you are this to me. Ever since I 
first saw you I have been drawn to you. By 


rights I ought to be somewhere else to-night, 
It was of you I was 


but I am with you. 
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thinking when you came into my room. Do 
you know, I do not even know your name. 
That does not matter, though, for to me you 
are my Rossetti lady.” _~ 

The Turkish woman sat on the divan, near 
me, her fingers playing with my loose hair. 

“You are a sweet-scented little bride,” 
she said, irrelevantly.. “Where is the bride- 
groom, little one?” 

“Your slave just gave me a heliotrope 
bath,” I explained; ‘‘and as for the bride- 
groom, I am afraid his grandsire died heir- 
less.” 

“Vavroum, you are a very dear person, 
and I hope some day you will know the joy 
of being a wife.”” She was silent for a long 
time, and then asked, suddenly: “Shall I tell 
you why I insisted so strongly at the bath 
party that you should come to see me?” 

“Then it wasn’t because you liked me?” 

“Yes, indeed, dear little flower of the pome- 
granate tree. The minute my eyes met 
yours I knew that I liked you, and I knew 
that you belonged to us oriental women. 
This is why I asked you to come. I wanted 
to ask you to do something for me, something 
which I can only trust to few; and if I come 
to you with my troubles the first minute of 
your being under my roof, it is because I do 
not want you to feel that after you have 
broken bread with me you will be obliged to 
do what you would not wish to. I will tell 
you everything, and if when you have heard 
me you wish to go away and forget me, the 
little boat you came in is waiting for you.” 

My pulse quickened. What could she be 
going to ask me to do? 

“Vavroum,” she went on, “before I tell 
you anything, do you know where this dwell- 
ing of mine is?” 

“No, you asked me to meet the: boatman 
so late that I scarcely know in which part of 
the country it is.” 

“T am very glad. 
for your own sake.” 

Every word she spoke seemed to add to 
the romance of the situation. I was to learn 
the story of my Rossetti poem, and I felt sure 
that it could be nothing less than a wonder- 
ful love story: Bits of all the oriental tales 
I knew came thronging to my mind. I was 
afraid to utter a word, lest I should break the 
spell and she should withhold her confidence 
from me. In my sojourn among the Turkish 
women I had always been expecting to come 
across some wonderful, out-of-the-common 


I want you not to know, 


romance; but their lives, when seen near, were 
generally as uneventful as the most conven- 
tional Western life. Now, at length, I felt 
that I was to learn of one that would come 
up to my expectations. 

“T was once a very beautiful woman,” my 
hostess began in the simple, unself-conscious 
manner of the East. 

“ Mashallah! are you not now?” I cried. 
“T would give my soul to look like you.” 

She smiled. 

“Yes, I know I am good looking still; but 
a woman nearing thirty is not the same as at 
twenty; and when I was twenty I was very 
beautiful indeed. I was born and brought 
up in Asia Minor, where my father was 
a governor. My maternal grandmother, a 
woman of advanced ideas, sent a French lady 
to educate me, when I was only three; and 
when I was fifteen, and my mother died, I 
was brought to Constantinople and married 
to my husband, who is ten years older than I 
am. Three children were born to us, and 
my life ought to have been very happy. And 
it would have been if my head had not been 
full of French stories. I read all the time, 
and it made me feel that I, too, had the right 
to be a heroine. 

“One day, when I was twenty years old, 
I was going from my home to Foundokli in 
my little caique. It was a hot afternoon and 
I had my jferedjé thrown back a little, and 
only had my veil around my face, not over it. 
In mid-stream we met another caigue in 
which was a young foreigner. When he saw 
me, he cried something aloud in his own 
tongue, and from his look I knew that it was 
of me he spoke. So I drew my veil close 
over my face and brought the feredjé around 
me. This did not discourage the man, how- 
ever, and he ordered his caique to follow 
mine. It was a very dangerous thing he 
did, and had my eunuchs been with me there 
would surely have been trouble. 

“He followed us to where we were going, 
and then went away, apparently thinking 
that that was my home. Two days later I 
had partly forgotten the incident, though I 
did think a good deal of the man and his good 
looks, when his boat happened to meet mine 
again. He exclaimed, this time in French: 
‘At last I have found her!’ 

“T don’t need to go into particulars, but 
that man did everything in his power to come 
into my life. My husband was away at the 
time, and I was alone, and lovesick, perhaps. 
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The foreign man managed to send me letters. 
At first I resented his writing to me, and 
would hardly read them; but he was very 
young and handsome, and he wrote me such 
letters as they write in books, and my head 
became so turned by the romance of it that 
some months after the time he first met me, 
I left my husband, my home, and my babies, 
and went with him.” 

My Rossetti lady had been telling me her 
history in such a quiet, restrained voice that 
at first even this climax did not seem star- 
tling. 

“Have I told you that he was an English- 
man, and what they call a lord in his coun- 
try? He took me to Scotland, and there 
married me. The first three years went like 
a dream. He did not keep me behind lat- 
ticed windows, but he kept me under closer 
watch than I had ever been before, and guard- 
ed me as if he could never be sure of me; 
though I was constantly in society and saw 
a great deal of that world which had always 
been such a mystery to me. I don’t know 
whether I loved him during those three years 
or not. All I can say is that my life was like 
a picture book whose leaves were turned very 
fast. He took me to his mother. He was 
an only son, and she was very kind to me. 
I do not think that besides his mother anyone 
knew that I was Turkish. He took me to his 
court, and I met his queen; and we went 
from one place to another all over Europe. 
He was very rich and liberal, and everywhere 
we went I had a house of my own, but I was 
always a prisoner. 

“Tt was in the south of France that my 
baby was born. To think that Allah could 
bless such a union with his most wonderful 
gift!” she cried, clasping her hands to her 
heart. “It was a little girl, and Edgar named 
her Hope, because he said she was the hope 
that I at last belonged to him entirely. 

“When they put the baby into my arms I 
knew why Allah had sent her to me. It was 
like the breaking of a spell, the lifting of a 
veil from my clouded vision, and I saw my 
past life, my husband, and my babies loom 
up as if from another world. From that 
minute I had no peace of mind. Whether 
asleep or awake there was only one thought 
with me: my husband. I began to remember 
all the little things he had done and said to 
me, and gradually I began to worship him. 
I wanted him as I never knew before that one 
human being could want another. And all 
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that time I was loved, almost devoured, by 
the man who had taken me away from my 
home. I could not bear it. I began to 
plan and plan how I might go back to my 
own people and my own country. 

“When, as a girl, I had read about Euro- 
pean life it had seemed to me so attractive, 
so wonderful. But when I came to taste it, 
it was empty and bitter. European women 
have no friends, as we understand them. 
They have no leisure hours to think and to 
dream, and to come to know themselves and 
their God. They do not even have time to 
take care of their children; and nurses, with 
whom they would not for anything in the 
world associate themselves, are intrusted 
with the sacred duty of forming their chil- 
dren’s minds. Indeed there is nothing sacred 
in a European woman’s life, at least, yav- 
roum,’”’ she modified her statement, ‘‘not in 
the lives of the women I have seen. Do you 
know, little bride of the river, that though 
Edgar had kept me so close to him, lots of 
men had told me things they had no business 
to tell me. Oh! I was sick of it all. Not 
once in all those dreary years had I met with 
people who said, ‘If Allah wishes it,’ ‘If it is 
the will of Allah.’ But I prayed and prayed 
to my great Allah to let me return to my own 
people. And he heard my prayer. 

“We were in Scotland, and an uncle of Ed- 
gar’s died, leaving him an estate and money. 
Edgar had to go, and could not take me with 
him because I was ill. As soon as he went 
out of the house I took pen and paper and 
poured my whole heart out with it, and sent 
it to my husband. I implored him to take 
me back, even if he now had other wives; to 
give me just a little corner, from which I 
could watch him and be near him. 

“‘T sent the letter, and waited. How slow 
the days were, and at the end of each there 
came a letter from Edgar full of his wild 
love for me, which sickened my heart. Two 
weeks had gone by; Edgar was to come back 
soon now, and no reply had reached me. 

“One evening as I was sitting in my room, 
the tears trickling down on my breast, the 
footman came to tell me that a tall, dark 
gentleman, who refused to give his name, 
wished to see me. I ran downstairs, and 
there in the hall stood my husband. 

“He took me into his arms, tears and all, 
and an hour later I escaped with him, and 
came back to my home. Before I left Scot- 


land I wrote a letter to Edgar, telling him 
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that my husband had come for me, and that 
I was going home to my people. 

“VYavroum, can you believe it, but my 
husband still loved me, and my place in his 
heart was still empty and waiting for me. 
He forgave all; for he understood. 

“A month had not gone by when Edgar 
was in Constantinople. He came straight 
to my husband and accused him of stealing 
me away from him. It was a very danger- 
ous thing to do, and any other man than my 
husband would have had him killed and 
thrown into the Bosporus. But Ahmet Ali 
ordered the carriage and told Edgar to come 
with him and see me in my Stamboul home. 
There he brought him into the sitting room 
and left him with me alone. 

“When Edgar saw me he held out his arms 
for me; but the sight of him filled me only 
with loathing. ; 

“T can never forget him, never. Yavroum, 
whatever your life may be, be careful with 
men. If you hurt one of them, and he turns on 
you his sad eyes, they will follow you through 
life. Sometimes when you will forget and 
be happy playing with your baby, that baby 
will look at you as the man did, and there 
will be no joy for you. If you ever belong to 
one man, even though you may think that 
there is no great love in his heart for you, stay 
by him, and do no wrong. 

“T was full of bitterness that day for Ed- 
gar. I accused him of having done me a 
very great wrong, though, in truth, the wrong 
was mine. When I told him that I did not 
love him, that I never had loved him, that it 
was a silly girl’s whim that took me to him, 
I think he would have killed me if my hus- 
band had not stepped in. Then he turned 
furiously on Ahmet, and would have killed 
him, I know, had not Ahmet been too quick 
and too strong for him. He had a white 
cloth, wet with some chemical, in his hand, 
and forced this over Edgar’s face; and after 
a terrible struggle, he threw him to the floor, 
and there he presently lay as if dead, though 
Ahmet said he was only unconscious. Then 
instead of killing him, my husband had him 
put on a ship that was going away. 

“T did not hear of him again until two 
years later, when Ahmet told me that Edgar 
had been killed, and that his child was under 
my husband’s care. And now, yavroum, I 
come to where I must ask you to help me. 
Edgar’s mother is having search made every- 
where for the child; even the Sultan has been 


approached by the English ambassador. I 
want you, yavroum, when you go back to 
America, to write a letter to her and tell her 
that Hope is happy and well; and that, con- 
sidering that she has Turkish blood in her, 
we are bringing her up as a noble Osmanli 
woman should be brought up. Should the 
child, however, when she grows to be a 
woman, seem unhappy in Turkey, we will 
send her back to her in England. But I must 
teach her now, while she is little, something 
of the greatness of Allah. Here, yavroum, 
is the address to which to write.” 

Mechanically I took the piece of paper 
with the address on it, and stared at my Ros- 
setti lady as she finished her story, and made 
her request. 

She was looking at me imploringly. 

“You will, yavroum, will you not? For if 
the old duchess makes much fuss, I am afraid 
I shall lose the child.” 

“Are you afraid of your husband killing 
it?” I asked. 

The horror in her face showed me that we 
had got beyond the bounds of possibility. 

“Oh, no! only she might have to be sent 
into Asia Minor, to my hushand’s mother, 
and then I should not have the chance to 
watch over her myself, and to give her back 
to England, if she should desire it.” 

“ Hanum, why don’t you send her now?” 
Iasked. ‘She is English through her father, 
and she is the only child that grandmother 
has.” 

My Rossetti lady’s face was again nearly 
as horror-stricken as before. 

“Give the child to be brought up among 
that godless set of people. No! no! I could 
not do it! Besides my pasha would never 
hear of it. He says that the little girl is part- 
ly I, and that he could never give any part of 
me, no matter how small, to the infidels.” 

“Do you want me to write under my name 
or yours?” I asked. 

“Neither, yavroum. Just any name, and 
no address. I shall give you a little minia- 
ture of the child, and several pictures. Send 
them to the grandmother, and tell her that 
once a year pictures and news of the child 
shall be sent to her, and that little Hope is 
well and happy.” 

“How can I say that, since I have not seen 
the child?” I protested, rather feebly. 

“You shall see her to-morrow.” 

I was not happy in the situation. I had 
had my fill of romance, to be sure; but I had 
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been dragged into playing a part in it that I 
did not particularly approve of, although I 
knew the futility of trying to play any other 
part than that assigned to me. I looked out 
of my latticed window upon the Bosporus, 
and as I looked the mystery of the East again 
stole over my senses. I turned my eyes to 
the woman, slim and graceful, and of a beauty 
that I could well believe had inspired the love 
it had in two men of alien races, and my 
Western prejudices fell from me. 

“Dear hanum,’”’ I said, ‘‘I will do what 
you ask me to do.” Then emboldened by 
the favor I was going to do for her, I asked, 
as perhaps only in that dark room of another 
world, I could have asked: “‘ Do you love your 
husband as much as you thought you did?” 

She leaned over and took my hand. 

“Dear little blossom, you don’t know 
what love is, do you? I love my husband a 
million times more than I ever did before, 
though the past can never be undone, and 
-whenever I feel my husband’s eyes upon me 
I shudder at the thought that he may possi- 
bly be thinking of that other man. A woman 
can never belong to two men—never! A 
woman is a flower, and cannot be touched 
by two persons without being polluted. The 
past always comes between, yavroum; but 
out of that sorrow I can be a good mother, 
a good wife, now when the storm no longer 
blows, though the trees have fallen, and the 
wreckage is all around me.” 

She leaned forward on the divan, held her 
palms upward, and prayed to her God: 

“Q Allah, take care of the living, and for- 
give the dead!” 

It seemed all in keeping with the night and 
the woman, looking more than ever like the 
embodiment of a poem, a greater poem now 
than Rossetti ever wrote. She was the East 
itself: the mysterious East, with its strange 
ideas of love, and death, and of religion. 

After one of those silences that seem a nat- 
ural part of an oriental conversation, my 
Rossetti lady drew me to her and kissed me, 
saying: 

“Little crest of the wave, you have helped 
to give peace to one who has brought storm 
to life. May the doing of this for me be re- 
warded with a fund of happiness from which 
you may draw daily.” She rose to her feet 
as she spoke. ‘“‘Come, let us go down where 
you can meet my lord and my children.” 

They were in the dining room, and had 
apparently been awaiting us; for along the 
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wall stodd a row of motionless slaves, one 
hand, in military style, straight down at their 
sides, the other supporting the dishes that 
were on their heads. 

“This is my husband,” said my hostess, 
putting my hand into that of Ahmet Pasha. 
“Our American friend.” 

“We are happy to have you among us, 
young hanum; and this anniversary of our 
great pattishah will be doubly celebrated by 
us hereafter,”’ he said, with simple sincerity. 

Ahmet Pasha was a Saracen evidently, not 
a Turk, and as I looked at him I did not won- 
der that my Rossetti lady had left the Eng- 
lishman and come back to him: I only won- 
dered that she had ever left him. In his 
splendid uniform and his decorations he was 
an almost ideal hero. I was surprised at his 
taking dinner with us, but heard later that he 
always ate with his wife except when there 
were Turkish women present. 

The children were very pretty and healthy 
looking, and most devoted to their mother. 
After the meal was over we were taken to the 
Sultan’s palace, where a midnight banquet 
was served to a thousand pashas and foreign 
grandees. We women sat with the women 


of the palace in the gardens, watching the 


fireworks, and refreshed with sweets and 
sherbets every five or ten minutes. 

Home again, and my Rossetti lady took 
me to her room and showed me the necklace 
of red rubies her husband had given her that 
day, as is customary on public anniversaries, 
and the neglect of which would have been 
equivalent to a notice of impending divorce. 
Next she opened her jewelry box .and asked 
me to choose from it anything that took my 
fancy, since she wished to give me something. 
While we were examining the jewels, and 
when she had begun to let down her hair, 
Ahmet Pasha sent word to ask if he might 
come in and join our conversation. The 
Turks quite often turn night into day when 
the fancy takes them. We did that night; 
thus not going to bed until after five o’clock. 

As we sat there on the divan, my Rossetti 
lady had her hair loose on her shoulders, 
except for a ribbon holding it back from her 
face. Ahmet Pasha gathered a strand of it 
in his fingers, and turned to me. 

“Did you ever see anything more exquisite 
in your life?” he asked. 

I had to admit that I had never seen any- 
thing to equal it. 

“Nor is there a woman more charming,” 
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he said, his Turkish politeness not permitting 
him to declare in the presence of another 
that she was the most charming of all. 

My Rossetti lady took his hand and kissed 
it in silence; and I thought I saw, together 
with love, the gratitude of a woman who has 
sinned and has been forgiven. 


In the forenoon of the next day the Turkish 
lady came to the house. With her were her 
slaves and a child. At once I recognized 
whose child it must be. 

I took her on my lap, and spoke to her in 
English. 

“Little girlie, what is your name?” 

The child looked at her mother, put her 
little finger in her mouth, and whispered: 

“T am mother’s little Hope. But they call 
me Salihé Hanum now.” 

“Do you like things here?” I asked. 

“Yes; and soon I am coming back to live 
with mother,” and with the words, she scram- 
bled down and ran to my Rossetti lady. 

This day was the last time I ever saw any 
of the household of Ahmet Pasha. Two 
months later I left Constantinople for Naples, 
where I was to meet the boat for America. 
The steamer was one of those semi-freight 
affairs that carry more cargo than passengers, 
and spent a day or two each at some eight 
ports before reaching Naples. On the quay, 
as I was embarking at Constantinople, a 
young Englishman had been introduced to me 
by a member of the Greek Legation. We two 
were the only first-class passengers who made 
the whole trip to Naples, and naturally we 
became well acquainted by the time we 
reached Sicily. 

The night that the boat stopped at Palermo 
we were sitting on deck. It was a warm Oc- 
tober night, brilliant with starlight, a night 
whose witchery plays the mischief with the 
tongues of people. My Englishman lost the 
reserve that he might have kept under a 
northern sky, and began to tell me why ke 
had come to Turkey. 

“Tt was a wild goose chase,” he said, “‘and 
I tell you I never wish again to have much 
to do with your Turkish friends. I was hunt- 


ing for a child, the child of my cousin; but 
I might as well have been trying to kidnap 
the Sultan.” And interlarded with “don’t 
you know’s” and “fahncy’s,” he told me 
the story which two months before, again 
on a wonderful southern night, gloriously 
illuminated, a Turkish woman had told to 
me. 

“You see Edgar could not stand it,” he 
concluded. ‘‘Two years after she left him 
he blew his brains out. No one knew the 
woman was Turkish, except his mother, and 
now myself. I met her once, and I tell you 
she was the kind of a woman a man would 
go mad over. Immediately after Edgar’s 
death the child was stolen, and my aunt 
was almost prostrated by it. That is why 
I have been hunting through Turkey for 
her.” 

“What makes you think that the child is 
in Turkey?” I asked, making my voice as 
steady as I could. 

“Oh, the husband sent a letter from Paris, 
saying that he had taken the child to bring 
up in the true faith; but you see we don’t 
know where they are. - We don’t even know 
that they live in Constantinople, and Turkey 
is beastly big when you go on a hunt like mine. 
All the same, I have an idea that had I stayed 
much longer in the capital I should have dis- 
appeared, too, and no one would ever have 
heard of me again, although I had the help 
of the Embassy.” 

My eyes were fixed on the lights of Paler- 
mo, and on Monte Pelegrino beyond, and I 
did not speak. Perhaps my English friend 
thought I was not as much interested in his 
account as I might have been. If he had 
only known how interested I was! 

I thought of the addressed envelope down 
in my trunk, and of the miniature and the 
photographs of an English child. But this 
was not mine to tell, nor would it have helped 
him if I had. 

The lights of Palermo twinkled cheerily at 
us across the water; but behind them Monte 
Pelegrino seemed to loom sardonically, as if 
it were amused at the tiny struggles of the 
insects at its feet, who called themselves men. 
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THE BREAD LINE 


By JAMES OPPENHEIM 


ORLD’S waste, do you hunt waste bread of millions? Vast to the starred night rolls 
\ Our hundred thousand acres of City, soul’d with four million souls, 

Four millions, laid between sheets, asleep, night-long extinct, their walls 

Windowed, their streets hushed—but I wake: I hear your loud footfalls 


In the city’s heart: I see you crowd yon pavement under stars, 

I sce the arc lights, the dark stores, this bakery, and the cars 
Flash-roaring—lo, this scene is real, real as the terrible pity 
Tightening the heart! Here throbs, laid bare, the agony of the city! 


No, these men are no theater scene: they are live quivering souls: 
Their life is real; they are real as I; real as this Earth that rolls: 
O the long chain of human flesh, the long live line of Pain, 
One agony after another fed with the bread that we disdain! 


I might have been, had Fate swerved slight, yon shivering agony— 
I marvel that I am some other! Oh, if I now were he, 

Empty with hunger, hunting waste bread, would I not yearn to die? 
But is yon bloodshot brain-lit body as human-divine as I? 


As I? If this dumb Agony could bridge the wordless gulf 

Of brain, he might say: “Lo, I am I, a world unto myself— 

Those stars, this Earth, this street, these men, these hands—they are not I: 
No, I am I; something apart; remote. Through my lips I cry, 


Not through your lips. Blows in my heart the breath of God that sweeps 
The suns, and power is on me: lo, I gather the great Deeps, 

Lit with the light of distant worlds: yea, I drink in, compact 

The Deeps, and give them out in love, in words, in passionate act. 


What world can gather light of skies and with this light create? 

I am toiler; yea, I am human father; I came through Birth’s blood-gate 

Soul among dust: I work on dust: love, and have given breath 

To a child, and now through glories of Pain I sweep to the wind-up—Death! 


Whence came I? Lo, two tiniest cells of life swam into one, 

Grew to a birth of seven pounds—a babe—and thus begun, 

This child grew into man: O God, I am that twofold cell 

Glimmering with brain, and feeling throes of Heaven and pangs of Hell! 
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And hidden vast within my skull is that which at the Mission 

At the soft sweet songs, at the heart’s deep voice, bursts into fires of Vision, 
Till I feel, see—see God! O God, that Brother long unguessed, 

Yet real, and loved as once was I—yea, on my Mother’s breast!” 


O Soul, this man is I myself! Yea, his own tender mother 

Knew his heart’s humanness! Soul to Soul, we two are brother and brother! 
Yea, in yon shape I find myself! Then shall I make a sign 

Of brotherhood? Shall I take his hand, shall I take his life in mine? 


Have we not dreamed of brotherhood, when all men shall be Man, 

One Nation, yea, one Human Hearth, one world-wide Comrade-Clan? 

We dream—yet soft! Are these men dreams? O God, their pangs are real: 
Have done with dreams! Here are live facts to test your dreamed Ideal. 


Have I sweated my soul in deathless service that I can pierce another 
Through flesh and brain and filth and sin, and claim him as my brother? 
Must I not ask a god of myself ere I can live like a god? 

Only a Christ can share—not bread—but his soul with the world’s downtrod! 


Oh, how can I, half ape, half god, dare dream that I am fit 
For Brotherhood! The world’s evil, and the wild havoc of it, 
Come, after all, home to just me! Yea, is not humankind 
But I vast multiplied? On me man’s burden has declined! 


Get back to Self: there lies the foe: there lies the Social Vice: 

Get down and kneel before the Soul: prate not of Paradise 

Built up on scattered money and ease—not there our God-streaked goal— 
No, but the kingdom within, within! Save and create the Soul! 





Is there no hope then for the world? Shall we leave in the clod 

These Souls? . . . O little man of talk, you have forgotten God! 

What if yon man, or I, or you, are in Hell’s fire hurled, 

Missing life’s dainties—burnt and ablaze in the flames of a terrible World— 


Yea, the terrible World beneath Results—(these buildings, glories, names)— 
Yet down there God is among the fires, among the boiler frames— 

In the slide of the shafts, in the whistle of wheels, my ear can hear Him talk! 
And the poor live in Eternity—even the sinners walk 


Through God—O underworld that ‘lifts our fed souls to the sun— 
O underworld where souls are suns—which is the godlier one, 
He on his Cross, or I at my table? O thoughts I tremble of! 
To-morrow my soul goes into my toil: and God, I remember love. 








Drawn by D. C. Hutchison, 
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HENRY HUDSON, DREAMER 
AND DISCOVERER 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


ILLUSTRATED BY D. C. HUTCHISON 


(CONCLUDED) 


N that September afternoon 
in the year 1609, when the 
Halj-Moon, with Henry 
Hudson and his’ men 
aboard, dropped anchor at 
the mouth of the great river 
which was thereafter to 
bear the discoverer’s name, the wonders of 
the magnificent harbor were hidden from 
the eager eyes of the navigators by mist and 
heat haze. The next morning the Halj- 
Moon glided a pace inland. Three great 
rivers seemed to open before her—the Hud- 
son, East River, and one of the channels 
around Staten Island. On the 4th, while the 
small boat went ahead to sound, some sailors 
rowed ashore to fish. Tradition says that 
the first white men to set foot on shore in 
New York harbor landed on Coney Island, 
though there is no proof it was not Staten 
Island; for the ship lay anchored beside both. 
The wind blew so hard this night that the 
anchor dragged over bottom and the Halj- 
Moon poked her prow into the sands of 
Staten Island, ‘“‘but took no hurt, thanks be 
to God,” adds Robert Juet, ship’s astronomer 
and keeper of the log. 

Signal fires made of burning driftwood, 
and flames shooting up through hollow trees, 
had rallied the Indian tribes to the marvel of 
a house afloat on the sea. Objects like be- 
ings from heaven seemed to live on the house, 
so the poor Indians thought; and they began 
burning sacrificial fires and sent runners 
beating up the wise men of all the tribes. A 
religious dance was begun typifying welcome. 
Spies watching through the foliage came back 


with word that one of the Manitous was chief 
of all the rest; for he was dressed in a bright 
scarlet cloak with something on it bright as 
the sun. They did not know a name for the 
gold lace worn by Hudson as commander. 
When the Manitou with the gold lace went 
ashore at what is now Richmond, Staten Is- 
land, Indian legend says that the chiefs gath- 
ered round in a circle under the oaks and 
chanted to the rhythmic measures of a dance 
an ode of welcome. The natives accom- 
panied Hudson back to the Halj-Moon with 
gifts of maize and tobacco; ‘“‘a friendly peo- 
ple,” Hudson’s manuscript describes them. 
Two days passed in the Narrows with in- 
terchange of gifts between whites and In- 
dians. On the morning of the 6th, Hudson 
sent Colman and four men to sound what is 
now known as Hell Gate. The sailors went 
on to the Battery, the southernmost point of 
New York City as it is to-day; finding ‘‘lands 
pleasant with grass and flowers and goodly 
oaks,” the air crisp with the odor of autumn 
woods. With the yellow sun aslant the 
painted autumn forests, it was easy to forget 
time. The day passed in idle wanderings. 
At dusk, rain began to fall. This extin- 
guished “‘the match lighters” of the men’s 
muskets. Launching their boat again, they 
were rowing back to the Half-Moon through 
a rain fine as mist when two canoes with a 
score of warriors suddenly emerged from the 
dusk. Both parties paused in mutual amaze- 
ment. Then the warriors uttered a shout 
and discharged a shower of arrows before 
the astonished sailors could defend them- 
selves. Was the attack a chance encounter 
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with hostile Indians, or had “the moccasin 
telegram” brought news of the murderous 
raid on the Penobscot? One sailor fell dead, 
shot through the throat. Two of the other 
four men were injured. Muskets were wet 
and useless. In the dark, the men had lost 


the ship. The tide began to run with a high 
wind. The men threw out a grapnel. It 


did not hold. All night in the rain and dark 
the two uninjured navigators toiled at the 
oars to keep from drifting out to sea. Day- 
light brought relief. The enemy had re- 
treated; and the /Talj-AMoon lay not far away. 
By ten of the morning they reached the ship. 
The dead man, who was the Englishman, 
Colman, was rowed ashore and buried at a 
place named after him—Colman’s Point. 
As the old Dutch maps have a Colman’s 
Punt marked at the upper end of Sandy 
Hook, that is supposed to have been the 
burial place. 

A wall of boards was now erected round 
the decks of the Half-Moon and men at arms 
kept posted. Indians, who came to trade 
that day affected ignorance of the attack, but 
wanted knives for their furs. Hudson was 
not to be tricked. He refused, and _ per- 
mitted only two savages on board at a time. 
Two he clothed in scarlet coats like his own, 
and kept on board to guide him up the chan- 
nel of the main river. 

The farther he advanced, the higher grew 
the shores. First were the ramparts, walls 
of rock, topped by a fringe of blasted trees. 
Then the coves where cities like Tarrytown 
nestle to-day. Then the forested peaks of 
the Highlands and West Point and Pough- 
keepsie, with the oaks to the river’s edge. 
Mist hung in wreaths across the domed green 
of the mountain called Anthony’s Nose. 
Mountain streams tore down to the river 
through a tangle of evergreens; and in the 
crisp, nutty, autumn air was the all-pervasive 
resinous odor of the pines. Mountains along 
the Hudson, which to-day scarcely feel the 
footfall of man except for the occasional 
hunter, were in Hudson’s time peopled by 
native mountaineers. From their eerie nests 
they could keep eagle eve on the surrounding 
country and swoop down like birds of prey 
on all intruders. As the white sails of the 
Half-Moon rattled and shifted and flapped 
to the wind tacking up the river, thin col- 
umns of smoke rose from the heights around, 
lights flashed from peak to peak like watch 
fires, the signals of the mountaineers. From 
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the beginning of time they had dwelt secure 
on these airy heights. What invader was this 
gliding up the river, sails spread like wings? 

By the 13th of September the Hal/-Moon 
had passed Yonkers. On the morning of the 
15th it anchored within the shadow of the 
Catskills. On the night of the roth it lay 
at poise on the amber swamps, where the 
river widens near modern Albany. Either 
their professions of friendship had been a 
farce from the first, or they were afraid to be 
carried into the land of the Mohawks; but 
the two savages, who had come as guides, 
sprang through the portholes near Catskill 
and swam ashore, running along the banks 
shouting defiance. 

Below Albany, Hudson went ashore with 
an old chief of the country. “He was chief 
of forty men,” Hudson’s manuscript records, 
“‘whom I saw in a house of oak bark, circu- 
lar in shape with arched roof. It contained 
a great quantity of corn and beans, enough 
to load three ships, besides what was growing 
in the fields. On our coming into the house, 
two mats were spread to sit upon and food 
was served in red wooden bowls. Two men 
were dispatched in quest of game, who 
brought in a pair of pigeons. They likewise 
killed a fat dog and skinned it in great haste 
with shells. The land is the finest for cul- 
tivation that ever I in my life set foot upon.” 
Hudson had not found a passage to China; 
but his soul was satisfied with his life’s labor. 

Above Albany the river became shoaly. 
Hudson sent his men forward twice to sound; 
but thirty miles beyond Albany the water 
was too shallow for the Halj-Moon. 

While the boats were sounding, the con- 
spirators were at their usual mischief. In- 
dian chiefs had come on board. They were 
taken down-to the cabin and made gloriously 
drunk. All went merrily till one Indian fell 
insensible. The rest scampered in panic 
and came back with offerings of their most 
precious possession, wampum, for the chief’s 
ransom. When they secured him alive, they 
brought, in gratitude, more presents, wam- 
pum and venison. To this escapade of the 
mischief-making crew, moccasin rumor added 
a thousand exaggerations whiclii came down 
in Indian tradition to the beginning of the 
last century. After the drunken frenzy, leg- 
end says, the white men made a great ora- 
tion promising to come again. When they 


returned the next year, they asked for as 
much land as the hide of a bullock would 
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cover. 


The Indians granted it; but the white 
men cut the buffalo hide to strips narrow as 
a child’s finger and so encompassed all the 
land of Manahat (Manhattan). The whites 
then built a fort for trade. The name of the 
fort was New Amsterdam. It grew to be a 
mighty city. Such are Indian legends of New 
York’s beginnings. They probably have as 
much truth as the story of Rome and the wolf. 

On September 23d the Half-Moon turned 
her prow south. The Hudson lay in all its 
autumn glory, a glassy sheet walled by the 
painted woods now gorgeous with the frost 
tints of gold and scarlet and carmine. The 
ship anchored each night and the crew wan- 
dered ashore hatching pirate plots. Finally 
they presented their ultimatum to Hudson. 
They would slay him if he dared to stir for 
Holland. Weakened by the death of Col- 
man, the English were helpless against the 
Dutch mutineers. Perhaps they too were not 
averse to seizing the company’s ship and 
becoming sea rovers along the shores of such 
a land. At least one of them turned pirate 
the next voyage. Twice the Halj-Moon was 
run aground, at Catskill and at_ Esopus; 
intentionally, or because Hudson dared not 
send his faithful Englishmen ahead to sound. 

Near Anthony’s Nose the wind is com- 
pressed with the force of a huge bellows; and 
the little ship anchored in shelter from the 
eddying gale. Signal fires had rallied the 
mountain tribes. As the ship lay windbound 
on the night of October 1st, the Indians 
floating about in their dugouts grew daring. 
One climbed the rudder and stole Juet’s 
clothes through the cabin window. Juet 
shot him dead, red-handed in the act, and 
gave the alarm to the rest of the crew. With 
a splash the Indians rushed for shore, pad- 
dling and swimming; but a boatload of 
white men pursued to regain the plunder. 
A swimmer caught Juet’s boat to upset it. 
The ship’s cook slashed the Indian’s arm off 
and he sank like stone. It was now dark; 
but Hudson slipped downstream away from 
danger. Near Harlem River the next after- 
noon one hundre 1 hostile Indians were seen 
ambushed on the east bank. Led by the 
guides, who had escaped going upstream, two 
canoes slipped under the Half-Moon’s rudder 
and let fly a shower of arrows. Much as 
Hudson must have disliked to open his pow- 
der magazines to mutineers, arms were hand- 
ed out. A spatter of musketry drove the In- 
dians a gunshot distant. Three savages fell. 
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Then there was a rally of the Indians to shoot 
from shore near what is now Riverside Drive. 
Hudson trained his cannon on them. Two 
more fell. Persistent as hornets, out they 
sallied in canoes. This time Hudson let go 
every cannon on that side. Twelve savages 
were killed. 

The Halj-Moon then glided past Hopoghan 
(Hoboken) to safer anchorage on the open 
bay. It was October 4th before she passed 
through the Narrows to the sea. Here the 
mutiny reached a climax. Hudson could no 
more ignore threats. The Dutch refused to 
steer the ship to Holland, where punishment 
would await them. Juet advised wintering 
on Newfoundland, where there would be 
other Englishmen; but Hudson allayed dis- 
content by promising not to send the guilty 
to Holland if they would steer the ship to 
England; and to Dartmouth in Devon she 
came on November 7, 1609. 

What was Hudson’s surprise to learn that 
he had become an enormously important 
personage! The Muscovy Gentlemen of 
London did not purpose allowing his knowl- 
edge of the passage toward the pole to pass 
into the service of their rivals, the Dutch. 
Hudson was forbidden to leave his own 
country and had to send his report to Hol- 
land through Van Meteren, the consul. The 
Half-Moon returned to Holland and was 
wrecked a few years later on her way to the 
East Indies. It is to be hoped Hudson’s 
crew went down with her. The odd thing 
was that while Hudson was valued for his 
knowledge of the polar regions, the discovery 
of Hudson River added not one jot to his 
fame. In fact, one historian of that time 
declares: ‘‘Hudson achieved nothing at all 
in 1609. All he did was to exchange mer- 
chandise for furs.” Nevertheless, the mer- 
chants of Amsterdam were rigging out ships 
to establish a trading factory on the entrance 
of that newly discovered river. Such was the 
founding of New York. Moneybags sneer 
at the dreamer; but they are quick to trans- 
mute dreams into gold, though three hundred 
years were to pass before any of the gold 
drawn from his dreams was applied toward 
erecting Hudson a memorial. 


VANISHING DOWN THE LONG TRAIL 


Three years almost to a day from the time 
he set out to pursue his phantom dream along 
an endless trail Hudson again set sail for the 
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mystic north. This time the Muscovy Gen- 
tlemen did not send him as a company, but 
three members of that company, Smith,. Wol- 
stenholme, and Digges, supplied him with 
the bark Discovery. In his crew of twenty 
were several of his former seamen, among 
whom was the old mate, Juet. Provisions 
were carried for a year’s cruise. One Cole- 
burne went as adviser; but what with the 
timidity of the old crew and the officious ig- 
norance of the adviser stirring up discontent 
by fault-finding before the boat was well out 
of Thames waters, Hudson was obliged to 
pack Coleburne back on the first craft met 
home-bound, The rest of the crew com- 
prised the usual proportion of rogues im- 
pressed against their will for a voyage which 
regular seamen feared. 

Having found one great river north of the 
Chesapeake, Hudson’s next thought was of 
that arm of the sea south of Greenland, which 
Cabot and Frobisher and Davis had all re- 
ported to be a passage as large as the Medi- 
terranean; and to Greenland Hudson steered 
the Discovery in April, 1610. June saw the 
ship moored off Iceland under the shadow 
of Hekla’s volcanic fires. Smoke above Hek- 
la was always deemed a sign of foul weather. 
Twice the Discovery was driven back by 
storm; and the storm blew the smoldering 
fears of the unwilling seamen to raging dis- 
content. Bathing in the hot springs, Juet, 
the old mate, grumbled at Hudson for sailing 
north instead of to that pleasant land they 
had found the previous year. The impressed 
sailors were only too ready to listen; and the 
wrongheaded, foolish old mate waxed bolder. 
He advised the men ‘‘to keep muskets loaded 
in their cabins; for they would need firearms; 
and there would be bloodshed if the master 
persisted going by Greenland.” And all un- 
conscious of the secret fire beginning to burn 
against him was Hudson on the quarter-deck 
gazing westward, imagining that the ice bank 
seen through the mirage of the rosy north 
light was Greenland hiding the goal of his 
hopes. All to be done was to round Cape 
Farewell, south of Greenland; and the pas- 
sage that led to the South Sea would be won! 

It was July when the boat reached the 
southern end of Greenland; and if the crew 
had been terrified by Juet’s tales of ice north 
of Asia, they were panic-stricken now; for the 
icebergs of America were as mountains are 
to molehills compared to the ice floes of 
Asia. Before, Hudson had cruised the east 
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coast of Greenland. There the ice continents 
of the polar world can disport themselves in 
an ocean’s spacious area; but on the west of 
Greenland ice fields the area of Europe are 
crunched for four hundred miles into passages 
narrower than the Mediterranean. To make 
matters worse, up these passages jammed 
with icebergs washed as hard as adamant, 
the full force of the Atlantic tide flings against 
the southward flow of the Arctic waters. The 
result is the famous ‘furious overfall,” the 
nightmare of northern seamen, a cataract of 
waters thirty feet high, flinging themselves 
against the natural flow of the ice. It is a 
battle of blind fury, ceaseless and tireless. 
Hudson Strait may be described as a great 
arm of the ocean curving to an inland sea the 
size of the Mediterranean. At each end the 
strait is less than fifty miles wide, lined and 
interspread with rocky islands and dangerous 
reefs. Inside, the strait widens to a breadth 
of from one hundred to two hundred miles. 
Ungava Bay in the strait is a cuplike basin, 
which the wash of the iron ice has literally 
ground out of Labrador’s rocky shore. Half- 
way up the strait at Savage Point, about two 
hundred miles from the ocean, Hudson Strait 
suddenly contracts. This is known as the 
Second Narrows. The mountainous, snow- 
clad shores converge to a sharp funnel. Into 
this funnel pours the jammed, churning mael- 
strom of ice floes the size of a continent; and 
against this chaos flings the Atlantic tide. 
Carried with the current southward from 


Greenland, sometimes slipping into the long 


“tickles” of water open between the fices, 
again watching their chance to follow the 
calm sea in the rear of some giant iceberg, 
or else mooring to some ice raft honeycombed 
by the summer’s heat and therefore less likely 
to ram the hull, the Discovery came to Un- 
gava Bay, Labrador, in July. This is the 
worst place on the Atlantic seaboard for ice. 
Old whalers and Moravian missionaries tell 
that the icebergs at Ungava are often by 
actual measurement nine miles long; and, 
washed by the tide, they have been ground 
hard and sharp as steel. It is here they begin 
to break up on their long journey southward. 

An island of ice turned turtle close to Hud- 
son’s ship. There was an avalanche of fall- 
ing seas. “Into the ice we put for safety,” 
says the old record. ‘‘Some of our men fell 
sick. I will not say it was for fear, though 
I saw small sign of other grief.” Just west- 


ward lay a great open passage now known as 
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Hudson Strait; so the island in Ungava Bay 
was called Desire Provoked. Plainly, the 
navigators could not remain anchored here; 
for between bergs they were in danger of a 
crush; and the drift might carry them on any 
of the rock reefs that rib the bay. 

Juet, the old mate, raged against the mad- 
ness of venturing on such a sea. Henry 
Green, a penniless blackguard, whom Hud- 
son had picked off the streets of London to 
act as secretary, now played the talebearer, 
fomenting trouble between master and crew. 
“‘Our master,” says Prickett, one of Digges’s 
servants, who was on board, “was in de- 
spair.” Taking out his chart, Hudson called 
the crew to the cabin and showed them how 
they had come farther than any explorer had 
yet dared. He put it plainly to them: would 
they go on, or turn back? Let them decide 
once and for all, and no repinings! There, 
on the west, was the passage they had been 
seeking. It might lead to the South Sea. 
There, to the east, the way home. On both 
sides was equal danger—ice. To the west 
was land. They could see that from the 
masthead. To the east, between them and 
home, the width of the ocean. 

The crew were divided; but the ice would 
not wait for arguments and seesawings. It 
was crushing in on each side of the Discovery 
with an ominous jar of the timbers. All 
hands were mustered out. By the usual de- 
vices in such emergencies, such as blowing 
up the ice at the prow, towing away obstruc- 
tions, rowing with the ship in tow, all fenders 
down to protect the sides, the steel-shod poles 
proding off the icebergs, the Discovery was 
hauled to open water; and, as if the very sign 
that the crew needed, water opened to the 
west. There came a spurt of wind. The 
Discovery spread her sails to the breeze and 
carried the vacillating crew forward. For a 
week they had lain imprisoned. By the 11th 
of July they were in Hudson Strait on the 
north side and had anchored at Baffin Land, 
which Hudson named God’s Mercy. 

That night the men were allowed ashore. 
It was a desolate, silent, mountainous region 
that seemed to lie in an eternal sleep as of 
death. Birds were in myriads, their flacker 
but making the profound silence more cav- 
ernous and ominous. When a sailor uttered 
a shout, there was no answer but the echo of 
his own voice, thin and weird and lonely, 
as if he, too, would be swallowed up by those 
deathly silences if he remained in this for- 
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saken region. Men ran over the ice chasing 
a polar bear. Others went gunning for par- 
tridge. The hills were presently rocketing 
with the crash and echo of musketry. Prick- 
ett climbed a high rock to spy ahead. Open 
water lay to the southwest. It was like a sea, 
perhaps the South Sea, and to the southwest 
Hudson steered past Charles and Salisbury 
islands, through “‘a whurling sea,’’ the Second 
Narrows, between two high headlands, the 
island of Digges Cape on one side, Cape 
Wolstenholme on the other, putting into what 
may have been Port Laperriere on Digges 
Island. Except for two or three government 
stations where whaling captains foregather 
in log cabins, the whole region from Ungava 
Bay to Digges Island, four hundred miles, 
practically the whole length of the strait on 
the south, is-as unexplored to-day as when 
Hudson sailed those waters. 

The crew went ashore hunting partridge 
over the steep rocks of Digges Island and ex- 
amining stone caches of the absent Eskimos. 
Hudson took a careful observation of the 
sea. Before him lay open water; beyond 
was sea, a sea to the south! Was it the South 
Sea? The old record says he was proudly 
confident it was the South Sea; for it was 
plainly a sea as large as the Baltic or Medi- 
terranean. Fog falling, cannon were set 
booming and rocketing among the hills to call 
the hunters home. 

It was now August 4th. A month had 
passed since he entered the strait. If it took 
another month to go back through it, the 
boat would be winterbound and could not 
reach England. ‘There was no time to lose. 
Keeping between the east coast of the bay 
with its high rocks and that line of reefed 
islands known as The Sleepers, the Discovery 
pushed on south, where the lookout still re- 
ported ‘‘a large sea to the fore.” This is a 
region which at this late day in the world’s 
history still remains almost unknown. The 
men who have explored it could be counted 
on one hand. Towering rocks absolutely 
bare but for moss with valley between where 
the spring thaw creates continual muskeg 
moss on water dangerous as quicksands, are 
broken by swampy tracks; and near Rich- 
mond, where the Hudson Bay Fur Com- 
pany maintained a post for a few years, the 
scenery attains a degree of grandeur similar 
to Norway, groves covering the rocky fiords, 
cataracts shattering over the precipices, and 
lonely vistas opening to beautiful meadows, 
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where the foot of man has never trod. But 
from whatever reason, game has always been 
scarce on the east side of Hudson Bay. 
Legends of mines have been told by the In- 
dians; but no one has yet found. the mines. 

The fury of Juet, the rebellious old mate, 
now knew no bounds. The ship had vic- 
tuals for only six months more. Here was 
September. Navigation would hardly open 
in the strait before June. If the boat did 
not emerge on the South Sea, they would all 
be winterbound. The waters began to shoal 
to those dangerous reefs on the south where 
the Hudson Bay traders have lost so many 
ships. In hoisting anchor up, a furious 
oversea knocked the sailors from the cap- 
stan. With a rebound, the heavy iron went 
splashing overboard. This was too much 
for Juet. The mate threw down his pole 
and refused to serve longer. On September 
roth Hudson was compelled to try him for 
mutiny. Juet was deposed with loss of 
wages for bad conduct, and Robert Bylot ap- 
pointed in his place. The trial showed Hud- 
son he was slumbering over a powder mine. 
Half ihe crew were disaffected, plotting to pos- 
sess themselves of arms; but what did plots 
matter? Hudson was following a vision, 
which his men could not see. 

By this time Hudson was several hundred 
miles south of the strait, and the inland sea 
which he had discovered did not seem to be 
leading to the Pacific. Following the south 
shore to “the westernmost bay of all,’’ James 
Bay on the west, Hudson recognized the fact 
that it was not the South Sea. The siren of 
his dreams had sung her fateful song till she 
had lured his hopes on the rocks. He was 
landbound and winterbound in a desolate 
region with a mutinous crew. 

The water, was too shallow for the boat to 
moor. The men waded ashore to seek a 
wintering place. Wood was found in plenty 
and the footprint of a savage seen in the snow. 
That night, November 2d, it snowed heavily 
and the boat crashed on the rocks. For 
twelve hours bedlam reigned, Juet heading 
a party of mutineers; but next day the storm 
floated the keel free. By the roth of Novem- 
ber the ship was frozen in. To keep up the 


stock of provisions, Hudson offered a reward 
for all game, of which there seemed an abun- 
dance; but when he ordered the carpenters 
ashore to build winter quarters he could se- 
cure obedience to his commands only by 
threatening to hang every mutineer to the 
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yardarm. In the midst of this turmoil the 
gunner died. Henry Green, the vagabond 
secretary, who received no wages, asked for 
the dead man’s heavy greatcoat. Hudson 
granted the request: The mutineers re- 
sented the favoritism; for it was the custom 
to auction off a dead man’s belongings at the 
mainmast, and in the cold climate all needed 
extra clothing. Green took advantage of the 
apparent favor to shirk house building and 
go off to the woods hunting with a rebellious 
carpenter. Furious, Hudson turned the cov- 
eted coat over to Bylot, the new mate. 

So the miserable winter dragged on. Snow 
fell continuously day after day. The frost 
giants set the ice whooping and crackling 
every night like artillery fire. A pall of gloom 
was settling over the ship that seemed to be- 
numb hope and benumb effort. Great num- 
bers of birds were shot by loyal members of 
the crew, but the ship was short of bread; 
and the cook began to use moss and the juice 
of tamarack as antidotes to scurvy. As win- 
ter closed in, the cold grew more intense. 
Stone fireplaces were built on the decks of 
the ship. Pans of shot heated red hot were 
taken to the berths as warming pans. On 
the whole, Hudson was fortunate in his win- 
tering quarters. It was the most sheltered 
part of the bay and had the greatest abun- 
dance of game to be found on that great in- 
land sea. Also, there was no lack of fire- 
wood. Farther north on the west shore 
Hudson’s ship would have been exposed to 
the east winds and the ice drive. Here he 
was secure from both, though the cold of 
James Bay was quite severe enough to cover 
decks and beds and bedding and port win- 
dows with hoarfrost-an inch thick. 

Toward spring came a timid savage to the 
ship drawing furs cn a toboggan for trade. 
He promised to return after so many sleeps 
from the tribes of the south; but time to an 
Indian may mean this year or next, and he 
was never again seen. As the ice began to 
break up in May, Hudson sent men fishing 
in a shallop that the carpenter had built; but 
the fishermen plotted to escape in the small 
boat. The next time Hudson himself led 
the fishermen, threatening to leave any man 
proved guilty of plots marooned on the bay. 
It was an unfortunate threat. The men re- 
membered it. Juet, the deposed mate, had 
but caged his wrath and was now joined by 
Henry Green, the secretary, who had fallen 
from favor. If these men and their allies 
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Drawn by D. C. Hutchison. 


“So passed Henry Hudson down the Long Trail.” 
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had hunted half as industriously as they 
plotted, there would have been food in plenty; 
but with half the crew living idly on the 
labors of the others for a winter, somebody 
was bound to. suffer shortage of food on the 
homeward voyage. The traitor thought was 
suggested by Henry Green that if Hudson 
and the loyal men were themselves ma- 
rooned, the rest could go home with plenty 
of food and no fear of punishment. The re- 
port could be spread that Hudson had died. 
Hudson had searched the land in vain for 
Indians. All unconscious of the conspiracy 
in progress, he returned to prepare the ship 
for the home voyage. 

The rest of the Discovery’s record reads 
like some tale of piracy on the South Sea. 
Hudson distributed to the crew all the bread 
that was left, a pound to each man without 
favoritism. There were tears in his eyes and 
his voice broke as he handed out the last 
of the food. The same was done with the 
cheese. Seamen’s chests were then searched 
and some pilfered biscuits distributed. In 
Hudson’s cabin were stored provisions for 
fourteen days. These were to be used only 
in the last extremity. As might have been 
expected, the idle mutineers used their food 
without stint. The men who would not work 
were the men who would not deny themselves. 
When Hudson weighed anchor on June 18, 
1611, for the homeward trip, nine of the best 
men in the crew lay ill in their berths from 
overwork and privations. 

One night Green came to the cabin of 
Prickett, who had acted as a sort of agent for 
the ship’s owners. Vowing to cut the throat 
of any man who betrayed him, Green burst 
out into imprecations with a sort of pot valor 
that “he was going to mend it or end it; 
go through with it or die; the sick men were 
useless; there were provisions for half the 
crew but not all e 

Prickett bade him stop. This was mutiny. 
Mutiny was punished in England by death. 
But Green swore he would rather be hanged 
at home than starve at sea. 

In the dark the whole troop of mutineers 
came whining and plotting to Prickett. The 
boat was only two days out of winter quarters 
and embayed in the ice halfway to the strait. 
If such delays continued, what were fourteen 
days’ provisions for a voyage? Of all the ill 





men, Prickett alone was to be spared to in- 
tercede for the mutineers with Sir Dudley 
In vain Prickett pleaded 


Digges, his master. 
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for Hudson’s life. Let them wait two days; 
one day; twelve hours! They called him a 
fool. It was Hudson’s death, or the death 
of all! The matter must be put through 
while their courage was up! Then, to add 
the last touch to their villainy, they swore on 
a Bible to Prickett that what they contem- 
plated was for the object of saving the lives 
of the majority. Prickett’s defense for coun- 
tenancing the mutiny is at best the excuse of 
a weakling, a scared fool. He couldn’t save 
Hudson; so he kept quiet to save his own 
neck. It was a black windy night. The 
seas Were moaning against the ice fields. As 
far as human mind could forestall devilish 
designs, these mutineers were safe; for all 
would be alike guilty and so alike pledged to 
secrecy. It must be remembered, too, the 
crew were impressed seamen, unwilling sail- 
ors, the blackguard riffraff of London streets. 
If the plotters had gone to bed, Prickett 
might have crawled above to Hudson’s cabin; 
but the mutineers kept sleepless vigil for the 
night. At daybreak two had stationed them- 
selves at the hatch, three hovered round the 
door of the captain’s cabin. When Hudson 
emerged from the room, two men leaped on 
him to the fore; a third, Wilson, the bo’swain, 
caught and bound his arms behind. When 
Hudson demanded what they meant, they 
answered with sinister intent that he would 
know when he was put in the shallop. Then 
all pretense that what they did was for the 
good of the crew was cast aside. They 
threw off all disguise and gathered round him 
with shouts and jeers and railings and mock- 
ery of his high ambitions. It was the old 
story of the Ideal hooted by the mob, cruci- 
fied by little-minded malice, misunderstood 
by evil and designing fools! The sick were 
tumbled out of berths and herded abote 
decks till the shallop was lowered. One man 
from Ipswich was given a chance to remain, 
but begged to be set adrift. He would rather 
perish as a man than live as a thief* The 
name of this hero was Philip Staffe. With 
a running commentary of curses from Henry 
Green, Juet, the mate, now venting his pent- 
up vials of spleen, eight sick men were 
lowered into the small boat with Hudson 
and his son. Some one suggested giving 
the castaways ammunition and meal. Juet 
roared for the men to make haste. Wilson, 
the guilty bo’swain, got anchors up and sails 
rigged. Ammunition, arms, and cooking 
utensils were thrown into the small boat. 

















HENRY HUDSON, DREAMER AND DISCOVERER 


The Discovery then spread her sails to the 
wind—a pirate ship. The towrope of the 
small boat tightened. She followed like a 
despairing swimmer climbing over the wave 
wash for a pace or two, when some one cut 
the cable. The castaways were adrift. The 
distance between the two ships widened. 
Prickett, looking from his porthole below, 
caught sight of Hudson with arms bound 
and panic-stricken, angry face. As the boats 
drifted apart, the old commander shouted 
a malediction against his traitor crew: 

“Juet will ruin you all——” 

“Nay, but it is that villain, Henry Green,” 
Prickett yelled back through the porthole; 
and the shallop fell away. Some miles out 
of sight from their victims, the mutineers 
slackened pace to ransack the contents of the 
ship. The shallop was sighted, oars going, 
sails spread, coming over a wave in mad 
pursuit. With a guilty terror, as if their 
pursuers had been ghosts, the mutineers out 
with crowded sails and fled as from an 
avenging demon. So passed Henry Hudson 
down the Long Trail on June 21, 1611. 

What became of him? A silence as of a 
grave in the sea rests over his fate. “ Not the 
shadow of a legend illumines his last hours. 
When Radisson came overland to the bay 
fifty years later, he found an old house “all 
marked by bullets.”” Did Hudson take his 
last stand inside that house? Did the loyal 
Ipswich man fight his last fight against the 
powers of darkness there where the Goddess 
of Death lines her shores with the bodies of 
the dead? Also the Indians told Radisson 
childish fables of a “ship with sails” having 
come to the bay; but many ships came in 
those fifty years: Button’s to hunt in vain for 
Hudson, Munck, the Dane’s, to meet a fate 
worse than Hudson’s. 

Hudson’s shallop went*down to as utter 
silence as the watery graves of those old sea 
Vikings, who rode out to meet death on the 
billow. A famous painting represents Hud- 
son huddled panic-stricken with his child 
and the ragged castaways in a boat driving to 
ruin among the ice fields. Better to think 
as we know last of him, standing with bound 
arms and face to fate, shouting defiance at 
the fleeing enemy. They could kill him, but 
they could not crush him. It was more as a 
Viking would have liked to die. He had left 
the world benefited more than he could have 
dreamed, this pathfinder of two empires’ 
commerce. He had fought his fight. He 
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had done his work. He had chased his Idea 
down the Long Trail. What more could the 
most favored child of the gods ask? With 
one’s task done, better to die in harness than 
rot in some garret of obscurity or grow gar- 
rulous in an imbecile old age—the fate of so 
many great benefactors of humanity. 

It needed no prophet to predict the end of 
the pirate ship with such a crew. They quar- 
reled over who should be captain. They 
quarreled over who should be mate. They 
quarreled over who should keep the ship’s 
log. They lost themselves in the fog, and ran 
amuck of icebergs, and disputed whether 
they should sail east or west, whether they 
had passed Cape Digges leading out of the 
strait, whether they should turn back south 
to seek the South Sea. They were like chil- 
dren lost inthe dark. They ran on rocks, 
and lay icebound with no food but dried sea 
moss and soup made of candle grease boiled 
with the offal left from partridge. Ice hid 
the strait. They steered past the outlet and 
now steered back only to run on a rock near 
the pepper-colored sands of Cape Digges. 
Flood tide set them free. They wanted to 
land and hunt, but were afraid to approach 
the coast and sent in the small boat. It was 
the 28th of July. As they neared the breed- 
ing ground of the birds, Eskimo kyacks 
came swarming over the waves toward them. 
That day the whites rested in the Indian 
tents. The next day Henry Green hurried 
ashore with six men to secure provisions. 
Five men had landed to gather scurvy (sor- 
rel) grass, and trade with the fifty Indians 
along the shore. Prickett, being lame, re- 
mained alone in the small boat. Noticing an 
Eskimo boarding the boat, Prickett stood up 
and peremptorily ordered the savage ashore. 
When he sat down, what was his horror to 
find himself seized from behind with a knife 
stroke grazing his breast. Eskimos carry 
their knives by strings. Prickett seized the 
string in his left hand and so warded off the 
blow. With his right hand he got his own 
dagger out of his belt and stabbed the assailant 
dead. On shore Wilson, the bo’swain, and 
another man had been cut to pieces. Strik- 
ing off the Indians with a club, Green, the 
ringleader, tumbled to the boat with a death 
wound. The other two men leaped down the 
rocks into the boat. A shower of arrows fol- 
lowed, killing Green outright and wounding 
the other three. One of the rowers fainted. 
The others signaled the ship for aid, and 
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were rescued. Green’s body was thrown 
into the sea without shroud or shrift. Of 
the other three, two died in agonies. This 
encounter left only four well men to man the 
ship home. They landed twice among the 
numberless lonely islands that line the strait 
and hunted partridge and sea moss for food. 
Before they had left the strait they were down 
to rations of half a bird aday. Juet, the old 
mate, died of starvation in sight of Ireland. 
The other men became so weak they could not 
stand at the helm.. Sails flapped to the wind 
in tatters. Masts snapped off short. Splin- 
tered yardarms hung in the ragged rigging. 
It was like an ocean derelict or a haunted craft 
with a maimed crew. In September land 
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was sighted off Ireland and the joyful cry of 
“‘a sail” raised; but a ship manned by only 
four men with a tale of disaster, which could 
not be explained, aroused suspicion. The 
Discovery was shunned by the fisher folk. 
Only by pawning the ship’s furniture could 
the crew obtain food, sailors, and pilot to 
take them to Plymouth. Needless to say, 
the survivors were at once clapped in prison 
and Sir Thomas Button sent to hunt for 
Hudson; but Hudson had passed to his un- 
known grave, leaving as a monument the 
two great pathways of traffic which he found 
—the Hudson River and that northern in- 
land sea which may yet prove the Baltic of 
America. 


ON THE BEACH 


By JOSEPHINE WELLES RICHARDSON 


HE Ocean is so awful big, and blue 
and kind of queer, 
I’m sure it’s best for little children not 


to go too near; 


And then, besides, my Papa says that 
sometimes there are men 

Who go in ships, ’way out to sea, and 
don’t come back again. 
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